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INTRODUCTION 

ORATORY PAST AND PRESENT 

By THOMAS BRACKETT REED 

‘'An Oratour is he, that can or may speke or reason in euery ques- 
tion sufficently, elegantly and to perswade properly, accordynge to 
the dygnite of the thyng that is spoken of, the oppertunitye of 
tyme, and pleasure of them that be herers.” — Sir Thomas Elyot, 
“The Governor ” book I, ch. XIII. 

The Republican party, and the protectionists generally, if, as 
they claim, they have reduced white paper to the low price 
which now prevails, have a heavy responsibility upon their con- 
sciences. Not only are books now within the reach of all, but 
miniature libraries are springing up on all hands, and very soon 
the wonder of carpets and handsome furniture in the homes of 
the men whose daily toil is their only resource, will give way 
to the new wonder of libraries in every household. News- 
papers, also, are enlarging their fields of endeavor, and seem to 
be more than keeping pace with the movement of the time. So 
far have they gone, both in the greater and the smaller cities, 
that the venerable persons who come down to us from a for- 
mer generation are in much doubt as to whether the great Sun- 
day editions are a joy or an affliction. 

One would naturally suppose that the manifest change which 
has taken place in methods of displaying and receiving ideas 
would have left the old methods stranded hi^ up on the shores 
of time. The earliest method of spreading information and 
molding opinions however, has not passed away. Men still talk 
to each other face to facCy and oratory still plays a great part 
in the instruction of modern tiines. It is true that the orator 
reaches his largest audience by the aid of the new^aper, but 
the newspaper nowadays depicts the applause and dissent of 
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the audience, and gives, so far as it can, the atmosphere with 
which the orator is surrounded, and makes the reader appreciate 
the full human nature involved in the whole scene. The 
very postures, also, of the orator are displayed. 

But, however well any article may be written, and however 
well any speech may be reported, there is a charm in the spoken 
word, in ihe utterance of the living man, which no beauty of 
style can imitate, and no collocation of words can equal. Prob- 
ably uEschines never said: ^^You should have heard the lion 
himself,” when in exile he praised his superior, but if he was 
made to say it — ^if the story was invented — ^it was because the 
truth was deeper than the fact. 

What we call in America “Stump Oratory” — oratory in its 
roughest and most familiar shape — ^still plays a great part — ^a 
part winch hardly seems to lessen in its influence over the 
people at large. To be fully satisfied, they must hear the man 
speak, and give themselves up to the sound of his voice. When- 
ever a campaign comes on, all the available vocal power is 
called into action, and whoever watches the effect will see that 
the oratory of the campaign is a very powerful and invigorat- 
ing force. In 1872 a large number of the leading men and 
newspapers had placed themselves in opposition to General 
Grant, and there were weeks during which his election seemed 
more than doubtful ; but the campaign orator had not been at 
work a fortnight before you could feel the change. Not only 
were there words, but you had looked into the face of the man 
who said them. When you read what is written, the power of 
the written word depends much upon your mood. When you 
hear a man speak, his power depends much on his mood. You 
naturally lend your thoughts to him. Moreover, the rest of 
your fellows in the audience do their part, and there comes on 
that irresistible power of human sympathy which gives you 
your share of the emotion of others and mingles your thoughts 
with theirs. 

Of course, oratory can never again have the relative impor- 
tance which it had in the early days when there were fewer 
things to do and fewer things to think of. In those old days 
you could meet and harangue the whole deciding multitude; 
for Athens in its prime had but twenty thousand free citizens ; 
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eight thousand was good attendance ; and the human voice could 
have reached them all. In New York, Cooper Union holds less 
than three thousand people, and Madison Square Garden thir- 
teen thousand ! If the orator could convert them all, he would 
hardly disturb the majority of either party. What a difference 
between an audience in either place and the audience Demos- 
thenes addressed when, in the Oration on the Crown, he reached 
the summit of fame, whereon he has stood for three and twenty 
centuries in solitary and unapproached preeminence. Even 
Cicero himself, his only rival in historic renown, concedes that 
Demosthenes is the standard of perfection. His audience was 
all the people, and not an inappreciable fraction. His oration 
did not have to share place in Athenian minds with absorbing 
business and with newspapers laden with the doings of a world. 

So, the preacher, in ttie early days, had the advantage of the 
influence of the next world, and a goodly portion of this. Men 
are so busy now with the things of earth that there is little 
room for thoughts of the hereafter. Chrysostom, he whose 
mouth was of gold, the great preacher of antiquity, would 
hardly be on the road to so wide a fame in this age as he was 
in the age wherein he lived. The advocate, also, is crowded 
into obscurity, and Hortensius and Sulpicius in the modem 
world would hardly preserve, in our age, what antiquity has 
given them, the shadow of a name, and even Cicero as an advo- 
cate would have to eke out his reputation at the bar with his 
fame as a statesman. 

Nevertheless, oratory smrvives and seems in as great demand 
as ever, thou^ the prizes have grown smaller, or, perhaps, 
strictly peaking, the other prizes of human endeavor have 
grown larger. 

The lecture field is still open, and if oratory shares public 
attention more fully with other attractions and does not hold, 
as in the das^s of Beecher and Curtis and Wendell Phillips, its 
old pre&ninence, the audiences which listen to General Gordon 
and Hemy Watterson have not lost their old interest and en- 
joyment. 

Those who have reached the age which naturally praises the 
days gone by still look back on the old lecture platform as the 
goldoi time of oratory in the New World. The men who laid 
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the foundations of American literatxire in those days shed their 
li^t from many eminences all over the land, and taught high 
thinking and clean living to eager listeners not yet wedded to 
the pursuit of wealth, and not yet yearning for unwilling em- 
pire. They spoke to audiences which longed for the ideal life 
of the saints and sages, and made possible the dream of that 
freedom for aH which Jefferson put into words in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and Lincoln put into the deeds which pre- 
ceded and followed his second inaugural. But, in this crowded 
world, when the work is done the instrumentalities pass away, 
for the earth does not long allow itself to be encumbered by 
the ruins of even its loftiest temples or its most sumptuous pal- 
aces. When the worship has ceased and the King is dead. Time, 
the devourer, does his work, and institutions perish as well as 
the men who made them. Only vitality itself, the living germ, 
can resist decay, and even that must pay the homage of a new 
incarnation into a life not always loftier or more noble. 

The oratory of Congress has certainly increased in volume, 
and for aught we know, has increased in ability, but, like all 
things else in a republic grown from three to seventy-six mil- 
lions, it has lost its old proportion, and now struggles in vain 
for an audience as wide as of yore. No metropolitan paper 
publishes even a synopsis of the debates, and a member ac- 
quainted with its business cannot tell what is going on after a 
three days’ absence. Each paper gives room to the doings of its 
own legislature, and erases Congress to give place to what used 
to seem to be smaller things. Probably the Record, the oi^cial 
publication, is to blame for this, and the member, to insmre his 
appearing at full length in one place, has surrendered his chance 
to appear in all places. Nevertheless, a speedi suitable for a 
campaign, and delivered at the proper time, may still have wide 
circulation and a three months’ immortality. 

Commencements have not lost their liking for orations, and 
as the number and size of colleges and universities have greatly 
increased, with them has also increased the desire for the spoken 
word. 'V^oever has reputation enough of any kind to make 
people anxious to see him will not lack invitations to appear 
before fine audiaices and enforce whatever ideas he may have 
of life and duty. Of course, from all this ^ort on the part of 
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orators and all this endurance on the part of the people, there 
comes much diffusion of knowledge and a spread of thought 
and of new ideas which would wait long if only the printed 
word were at the service of the world. Parker and Phillips 
poured a great part of their noble work into these channels 
and were able to make men think as they did by the fact 
that the magic of their presence supported and sustained the 
magic of their words. 

The funeral oration must have had, and did have, its origin 
in far antiquity. No time has ever been, and no time can ever 
be, when the closing of life will cease to be its great event. 
What it means to him who has passed away only revelation 
or fancy can depict. What, however, it is to him it will also 
be to all of us. We tread the path with no consciousness of 
companionship, and yet we know that all the countless genera- 
tions of the myriad years of the past and all the years of the 
future are our sure companions. To us, then, who survive, 
there comes a certain tenderness of heart which has never come 
before. The rival is a rival no longer. His hopes and ambitions 
have fallen by the wayside. In like manner ours will surely 
fall. If we have been foes our greatest longing in the first re- 
vulsion of feeling is to call oblivion down upon the fierce fights 
of the past ; our first desire is to atone for the selfish greed of 
power or money or place which led to the long and bitter con- 
tentions and the cruel enmities now ended forever. Before an 
audience thus disposed it is not difficult to stir to its depths 
the human soul. Here we tell the truth with all its warmth 
and none of its coldness. Our sentences may be well rounded, 
for they need not be strictly just. 

Where we are at liberty to limit no adjective and curtail no 
sentence there results a beauty of diction, a tenderness of 
phrase, a fuU recognition of the hopes of an unknown world 
beyond, whose peace seenas to be on us with the benedictions 
of the eternal. When we think of the foundation of the funeral 
oration, for the foundations of all moving speech must be in 
the audimce, we cease to wonder that the most beautiful 
phases, the loftiest sentiments and the richest recognitions of 
immortal life, were the productions of an age which to-day the 
wwdid, still wicked and still fax from the glory of God, looks 
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down upon as an age of gilded sin fitly followed by the butch- 
eries of Parisian mobs and the swift-running guillotine. 

When you read the beautiful discourse of the “Eagle of Elo- 
quence/’ whose name rises at once to your lips as you speak of 
the funeral oration, you know, if you know history at all, that 
you must forget the real lives of those whom Bossuet so lov- 
ingly praises in death if you are at all to be moved by the 
hope of triumphant glory which he depicts for those whose 
reverence for the Ten Commandments could have begun only 
after their death. The funeral oration, however, has not yet 
passed away, nor will it ever pass away until the last man has 
taken his place in the innumerable caravan. Families and 
friends love to treasure up the words spoken of their dead com- 
panions and to hold for truth forever the outbursts of kindly 
enthusiasm which death has ushered in. 

In Congress the funeral oration still survives, and much elo- 
quence still pervades the halls when death comes. Of course, 
there is muA uttered which makes the judicious smile, but 
there is also much that is worthy of the themes, which, after 
all, are themes that involve all this world and all of its achieve- 
ments with all the possibilities of the land across the barriers 
of which the dead man has been borne. Mankind, however, has 
been trying to phrase these great conditions which embrace 
all the past and all the future, ever since the world began. In 
conflict, therefore, with all past history the oration can have 
little hope of originality, and the temptation to borrow has 
sometimes been found to be irresistible. If we ever learn to 
treat the living with the tenderness with which we instinctively 
treat the dead, we shall then have a civilization well worth dis- 
tributing. 

The sermon may seem not to fully belong to the domain of 
the oration, which, in its ordinary acceptation, means a dis- 
course against adversaries and involves immediate conviction 
and persuasion. As we think of an oration we think of a dis- 
course which seems to be the sudden and consecutive outpour- 
ing of a full mind at that moment aroused to action by the 
opponent who stands before the speaker. The sermon, however, 
may have all those characteristics, and then become a pulpit 
oration, subject to the same laws of criticism. Such certainly 
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were the sermons of Martin Luther and of John Knox. 

If it should be said that any sermon has to encounter the 
great adversary of the human race, or, if the preacher does 
not recognize the personality of Satan, that he at least has 
to encountei human nature, our greatest adversary, I presume 
I should have to admit that perhaps the difference is only one 
of degree, and that the sermon resembles all oratory, and that, 
in being more sober and using fewer arts, it in that very way 
accomplishes the work of persuasion. 

Usually, however, the sermon is wholly or largely written 
out, and lends itself to the informing rather than the stirring 
of the audience. It can have little recourse to those enliven- 
ments which come from wit and humor, though much has been 
permitted in these modern days which even so recently as 
Henry Ward Beecher’s time shocked the religious mind. Dean 
Swift, himself a wit almost without an equal, cautions his young 
clergyman to avoid the endeavoring at wit, not only because 
the dhances were little less than a million to one that he had 
none, but because he had better not use it in a sermon, even 
if he did have it. A sermon, the famous Dean seemed to think, 
was a means of permanent improvement of the human soul, 
and, therefore, it was out of place in the pulpit to use what he 
calls the ^‘pathetic” or temporarily moving expedients of ora- 
tory. The victories of righteousness should be the permanent 
results of pitched battles, and not the display of the banners 
of the army and the sound of its trumpets. 

The after-dinner speech, the antipodes of the funeral oration, 
has, like that, equal date with Andes and with Ararat. Hardly 
had the family relation been well established before the guild 
began. So far back as we know anything of the history of any 
people, we find them associating in groups of a character more 
or less permanent as the cause of association was temporary or 
persistent. With the association came the cementing influence 
of the banquet, with food and flowing bowl. To watch at any 
dinner now the gradual exhaustion of talk between neighbors, 
and the gradual extension of conversation to those farther off, is 
to understand in some measure the yearning for speeches which 
takes possession of any large assembly. Either speeches or dis- 
persion the multitude must have, and so people with the most 
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honest intentions as to silence break forth into sound. To-day 
associations to protect rights and insure liberty are not so much 
needed, but the old habits prevail, and the after-dinner speech 
has, next to the banquet, become the main object of the festi- 
val, if, indeed, the interest in it does not exceed that of the 
main purpose, the banquet itself. Societies, the demand of 
which for comradeship arises from common nationality and 
common origin of any kind, have so multiplied in the land that 
every great city and many smaller ones renew every year the 
tribute of grateful memories to the land of birth and to the as- 
sociations of the old home. Here can be easily seen great op- 
portunities for the “pathetic” and for “wit,” occasions where 
Dean Swift’s young clergyman might solace himself for the 
abstention which the pulpit enjoins, where the statesman might, 
even in talking of public affairs, relieve himself from too sober 
a presentation of his cares, and where the lawyer might free 
himself from his duties to his client and find an audience who 
had not heard the facts which limit his eloquence at the bar. 

Here there is room for all, and more than room for all, that 
are fit, for the demand for such oratory far exceeds the supply. 

The popular notion is that this display of wit and eloquence 
is an easy task. But there is no audience more critical than 
the one which greets the after-dinner speaker. No party spirit 
helps him, and he has only the sympathy he himself creates. It 
is true that he cannot be too serious, but he may preach a seri- 
ous discourse if he lights up the somber background by the 
light of eloquent diction or of quaint and humorous phrase. 
Before this audience he wins the highest praise who adds to 
the charm of his discourse the soundest wisdom of any orator, 
the knowledge or instinct of where to stop. The world owes 
many a worthy lesson to the orator who uses the “Puritan,” 
the “Land o’ Cakes,” and the names of St. George and St. 
David to point a modern moral and to justify the doubtful 
present by joining it on to a past which is secure. The records 
of these societies show many examples of eloquence of the 
highest order, some of which ought to be given to a larger 
world than they reached when delivered. 

It is a popular idea that those who are gifted with oratorical 
power have few other gifts, that their influence perishes 'vidth 
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the moving of popular audiences and that they have not in 
other spheres the power they show in arousing the multitude. 
In many cases this is so, but those who move public sentiment 
move it in different degrees. Public sentiment also is of two 
different kinds: the voice of the people, which is the hurried 
result of the untrained and uninstructed emotions, and that 
voice of the people, uttered after due thought and experience, 
which is the solid and enduring basis of human action. Gales, 
which are but air in motion, may toss the surface of the seas 
into wild and ravening waves; but the great strength of the 
ocean is underneath it all, and, aided by the steadfast genius 
of man, transports to every shore the products of every land. 

Men who stir the surface of thought for the moment may 
be inferior and command little permanent respect, but the great 
orators have left too many landmarks behind them to be con- 
founded with rhetoricians and men of the moment. We have 
not one of his orations left by which we might judge for our- 
selves, but if there be anything in the testimony of all the men 
of his time, Julius Caesar is entitled to rank among the great- 
est orators of his age. Yet, however much we may mourn 
over the passage of the Rubicon, we cannot deny to Caesar the 
highest rank of all those who have managed the affairs of prac- 
tical life Daniel Webster, who was our greatest orator, has 
never been denied the rank of a great man. Henry Clay, whose 
oratory was of that sympathetic kind which we most suspect, 
was the most powerful party leader who ever dictated his will 
to others. 

While we must acknowledge the faults of Cicero, we can also 
demonstrate that his great superior, “The Orator” himself, has 
not only left behind him orations which are the models for the 
emulation of all the world, but also the memory of a life of 
patriotic devotion and wisdom which, if the Immortal Gods had 
so willed, mi^t have saved to Athens its preeminence among 
the cities of Greece and preserved the liberties of the ancient 
world. 
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JANE ADDAMS 

SECONDING THE NOMINATION OF THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT FOR PRESIDENT, 1912 

Jane Addams (1860-1935) was for many years identified with the 
social settlement at Hull House, Chicago. She wrote and lectured 
on subjects concerning political and social reform and was gen- 
erally recognized as the most eminent woman in public life in this 
country. The following notable speech was made in seconding the 
nomination of Theodore Roosevelt in the 1912 convention of the 
Progressive Party. Miss Addams’ eulogy of Henry Lloyd is given 
in Volume IX and another speech in Volume I. 

I RISE to second the nomination, stirred by the splendid plat- 
form adopted by this convention. 

Measures of industrial amelioration, demands for social jus- 
tice, long discussed by small groups in charity conferences and 
economic associations, have here been considered in a great na- 
tional convention and are at last thrust into the stern arena of 
political action. 

A great party has pledged itself to the protection of children, 
to the care of the aged, to the relief of overworked girls, to the 
safeguarding of burdened men. Committed to these humane 
undertakings, it is inevitable that such a party should appeal 
to women, should seek to draw upon the great reservoir of their 
moral energy so long undesired and unutilized in practical poli- 
tics— one the corollary of the other ; a program of human wel- 
fare, the necessity for women’s participation. 

We ratify this platform not only because it represents our 
earnest convictions and formulates our high hopes, but be- 
cause it pulls upon our faculties and calls us to definite action. 
We find it a prophecy that democracy shall not be actually real- 
ized until no group of our people — certainly not 10,000,000 so 
sadly in need of reassiurance — shall fail to bear the responsibili- 
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ties of self-government and that no class of evils shall lie be- 
yond redress. 

The new party has become the American exponent of a world- 
wide movement toward juster social conditions, a movement 
which the United States, lagging behind other great nations, 
has been unaccountably slow to embody in political action. 

I second the nomination of Theodore Roosevelt because he 
is one of the few men in our public life who has been respon- 
sive to the social appeal and who has caught the significance of 
the modern movement. Because of that, because the program 
will require a leader of invincible courage, of open mind, of 
democratic sympathies, one endowed with power to interpret 
the common man and to identify himself with the common lot, 
I heartily second the nomination. 
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CITIZENSHIP 

Magnus Washington Alexander (bom in New York, 1870, died 1932) 
was consulting engineer on economic issues for the General Electric 
Co. This address was delivered at the commencement of Trinity 
College, June 20, 1921. 

Permit me to give a word of vital information out of the book 
of experience and to sound a note of warning. 

It was the custom in ancient Athens to hold each year a festi- 
val at which all young men who had attained their eighteenth 
year were admitted to citizenship. There in the Temple of 
Aglaurus, in the presence of the Elders of the city and of many 
citizens, and wi& the gods of ancient Hellas as his witness, 
each of the young men took a solemn oath in these terms : 

I will never disgrace these hallowed weapons or abandon my com- 
panions beside whom I am placed in battle, but will fight for both 
sacred and secular things with my fellows. I will not leave my 
country less, but greater and better by sea and by land. I will obey 
the rulers appointed and the established laws and whatsoever new laws 
the state may lawfully establish. And if anyone attempt to abolish 
the existing ordinances or disobey them, I will resist him and defend 
them individually and with the rest. 

(Translation from Pollux by Sir Richard Jebb.) 

You young men who axe about to leave this college, have 
reached a period in life similar to that of the youth of Athens. 
Commencement is your time for taking the Athenian oath. 
This festival attended by your elders in learning, by the officers 
and trustees of the college, by some of the citizenry and by 
many of those dear to you, has very aptly been called ^^Com- 

3 
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mencement/' for it is for you the beginning, the commencement 
of a broader period of activity. 

Most of you leave these college walls to seek your fortunes 
in the world. You are indeed fortunate that you are entering 
the world of activity at such a time as the present, for this is 
a period of momentous and world-wide change. It is a time 
that has shaken some of the oldest nations to their very roots. 
We are now emerging from a great world war, the significance 
and effects of which we cannot clearly see because of our prox- 
imity to it. Almost three years have elapsed since the termina- 
tion of this war, but political and economic world conditions 
still appear chaotic. The present world-wide depression of 
industry is but one of the waves in the backwash of this war. 
No one can tell how long a period will yet elapse before condi- 
tions again approach a state of normality. 

In this world of momentous and far-reaching change, you in 
common with the rest of the citizens of this country will have 
to take your part. It is a part that is all the more difficult be- 
cause of the position of leadership which our young country 
has attained among civilized nations. 

You will find that in national as well as in international ac- 
tivities, the economic elements dominate, for economics is noth- 
ing but the study of the relations of man and man in society. 
It is little more than the study of how men earn their bread 
and butter. Economic life to-day is highly organized ; national 
boundaries and territorial demarcations do not limit it. It is 
like a delicate web encompassing all our activities. A single 
tension at any one point is immediately reflected in other parts, 
and a weakening in one place is followed by a weakening in 
other places. 

Thus a strike of sheep shearers in Australia may mean not 
only a serious curtailment in the wool clip in Australia, but 
the enforced idleness of men and women in the woolen mills 
of New England and, in turn, may be reflected in higher prices 
of woolen wearing apparel in France, Italy, China and other 
countries to which we export woolen dothing. Similarly, the 
failure of the wheat crop in the United States or the serious 
curtailment of the cotton crop, due to the depredations of the 
boll weevil, may not only throw food or cotton manufacturing 
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pleints in other countries into idleness, but may resialt in a 
higher cost of living, in suffering and even in starvation for 
many. The strike of coal miners in Great Britain is resulting 
in the enforced reduction of manufacturing activities in Italian 
factories which are dependent upon British coal for their power 
generation. 

These widely differing examples may suffice to illustrate the 
far-spread international interrelation of economic movements. 

Those of you who have studied economics in the classroom 
know, and those of you who will study economics in its practi- 
cal workings will learn, that economic life is determined by cer- 
tain laws. There is a law of supply and demand, a law of 
diminishing returns, and there are certain laws governing prices, 
wages and profits. Those laws are not man-made; they are 
the expression of the conclusions derived from the study of 
the operation of natural economic phenomena. 

You will also find that in the economic sphere there is a con- 
tinued assertion and demand for recognition, by law or other- 
wise, of certain rights. This battle for rights is nothing new in 
human development. Indeed, history is little more than a 
chronicle of the struggle for the recognition or abridgment of 
certain rights. The Magna Charta, which is a promise of King 
John of England to his people that their rights shall be the 
same as those that prevailed in the time of their fathers, is a 
case in point. So is the Bill of Rights promulgated in England 
in 1689. In the United States, the first ten Amendments to our 
own Federal Constitution are sometimes referred to as our Bill 
of Rights. They recognize such rights as those of freedom of 
worship, freedom of speedi and of the press and assembly, the 
right to bear arms, the right to trial by jury, and the right to 
freedom from search and seizure. These ri^ts are essentially 
political in character. 

We are now confronted with demands for the recognition or 
limitation of what are loudly asserted to be “the right to strike,” 
“the right to organize,” “the ri^t to bargain collectively,” “the 
right to a living wage,” “the ri^t to a job,” “the right to a 
voice in the man^ement of industry,” and “the ri^t collec- 
tively to bestow or withhold patronage.” These rights are es- 
sentially economic in character. 
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These economic rights differ from the political rights in one 
vital respect. Political rights refer to guarantees to the individ- 
ual; so-called economic rights outlined herein refer largely to 
groups of individuals. The one is an individual right ; the other 
a collective right. The former recognizes that what is the 
right of one individual is the right of every other individual; 
the other seeks to establish the rights of one group as against 
those of other groups. 

The word “right” has always a certain appeal. It carries 
with it the idea of a square deal. The demand for recognition 
of a right suggests that the claimant's just dues had been 
denied. It must, however, be apparent that what may be right 
for an individual to do, may not always be right for a group 
to do in concert. An individual may quite properly quit his 
employment for such reasons as may appeal to him. A group 
of individuals acting collectively may not, however, have the 
same right or, if they have, it may be essential in the public 
interest that the right be abridged in some way. An employee 
of the Water Department of Hartford has a right to terminate 
his employment at any time if thereby contractual relationships 
are not violated. The sudden termination of their employ- 
ment by all of the employees of the Hartford Water Depart- 
ment in combination may, however, give rise to a situation in 
which the life and comfort of the community is imperiled to 
such a degree that the abridgment of the collective right to 
strike may not only be justifiable but essential in the public 
interest. 

The question of these “collective rights” has come to the 
forefront as a major problem in our economic relationships. In 
1916, the Adamson Act was enacted as a direct consequence of 
the threat of railway workers collectively to strike unless their 
demand for the basic 8-hour day was recognized, and involved 
in this demand was an appeal not for shorter work hours but 
for a larger remuneration. In essence, the Adamson Act is 
legislation in the field of wage adjustment and not in that of 
regulating work time. 

In England, we saw recently the threat of a strike by the 
combined miners, transport workers and railway men. Such 
a condition seriously threatened the welfare of the entire Eng- 
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lish nation. David Lloyd George in the House of Commons 
frankly recognized the danger of this threat and even pointed 
to the possible need of an appeal to arms in orders to protect the 
community. The sober second thought of the other two trade 
unions involved, led them to draw apart from the miners^ 
union and thus to avert a national calamity. By this result, 
however, the problem of “right to strike” and its necessary 
limitations has not been settled and is certain to come to the 
front again in England, as it will sooner or later in the United 
States and in all important industrial countries. 

Nearly all of these “economic rights” give rise to serious 
problems and often involve conflicting interests. Thus the de- 
mand of the trade unions of the United States for the recogni- 
tion of the alleged right collectively to bestow and withhold 
patronage, with its recognition of tide right to the secondary 
boycott, strikes at the very fundamentals of industrial liberty. 
A single individual may properly withhold his patronage from 
a dealer with whose methods or goods he is dissatisfied ; a group 
may properly withdraw its patronage, but when a group, because 
it is organized, seeks to use its collective power of organization 
to force parties not to trade with a person against whom the 
group may have a grievance, quite a different issue is involved. 

These questions are but a few in the economic arena upon 
which a decision will have to be made. You as participants 
in our economic life and as citizens of our country will be 
called upon to help make a decision in some of these questions. 
In doing so it will be necessary for you to weigh matters im- 
partially and carefully, for not only your own good but the good 
of the whole country may be affected by these decisions. You 
will, therefore, have to look at these matters from the broadest 
possible point of view, and you may even have to view them 
from an international angle because of the international char- 
acter of most economic problems and situations. 

Finally, it will be essential for you to consider carefully the 
consequences of any action that you may take in respect to im- 
portant economic questions, in order that you may not travel 
a road or influence others to travel a road which, in spite of 
your good intentions, may lead you and others to grief and per- 
haps even to disaster. 
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In any period, but especially in one of such tremendous re- 
adjustment as the present period, there are those who are quite 
ready to criticize the existing order, who are eager to rush for- 
ward into the unknown without any care for the history of 
human effort or a sane evaluation of the consequences of their 
suggested actions. They seldom have an3dhing at stake, and 
in their haste to usher in the millennium they call everybody, 
more cautious than themselves, a reactionary; and with their 
attack upon him they attack the whole economic system of 
the present time. Yet, if these critics knew history, they would 
realize that haste must be made slowly in order that it may 
bring enduring beneficial results. They think in terms of hours 
where they should thinlr in terms of decades; they lack the 
proper perspective. 

The critics of the conditions of to-day do not take all this 
into account. They attack our government, the schools, the 
economic system, om: industry — ^in fact anything and every- 
thing that moves too slowly for them. They forget that we 
can build solidly only on a fotmdation of healthy evolution — 
not of rash revolution. They confound motion with progress. 

Economics, as previously stated, is the study of the relations 
of man to society in his effort to earn a living. The economic 
relationship is a fundamental relationship. Decisions on eco- 
nomic problems must, therefore, be approached with sanity and 
clarity of thought, with full understanding of underl3dng prin- 
ciples and of the consequences that may flow from any action, 
and essentially with a clear recognition that the activities of 
the human race of to-day are the results of the experiences of 
untold centuries of civilization. Human activities cannot, 
therefore, be ruthlessly torn out of their historic and evolution- 
ary setting and transplanted into an entirely new and as yet 
imtried sphere with any justified hope that thereby wholesome 
and enduring progress may be made. 

Progress is the naturail law of human life. We move for- 
ward, sometimes slowly to be sure, but we move forward never- 
theless. Nature’s law is evolution and evolution is a slow 
process. There is too much at stake in civilization for it to be 
wrecked by hasty and unwise judgments and actions. 



HENRY JUSTIN ALLEN 

THE KANSAS INDUSTRIAL COURT' 

Henry J. Allen, journalist and publisher, was born in Warren 
County, Pennsylvania, 1868, and was governor of Kansas igig- 
1921. Nation-wide interest was aroused during his term of ojG&ce 
by the passage of an industrial law establishing a court for the 
determination of industrial disputes. This law was the subject of 
a debate between Governor Allen and Samuel Gompers, president 
of the American Federation of Labor, held in Carnegie Hall, New 
York, May 28, 1920. The speech which follows is Governor 
Allen’s first presentation of his case in the debate. 

The Hon. Alton B. Parker presided, and made the following 
introductory remarks: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — Two great leaders of men are to speak 
through you to-night to more than one hundred millions of people. 
What they have to say will command at the outset wider consid- 
eration by both the press and the people than the famous Lincoln- 
Douglas debate. This is so first, because all of the people of the 
United States are interested at this moment in the questions which 
they are to discuss, and, second, for the reason that in addition 
to the great skill of the debaters, they have had for a long time 
since a record of work that demonstrates their faith in the 
positions which they are to take to-night. Each of these men is a 
man of high character, of demonstrated patriotism, of great ability, 
and endowed with moral courage which enables them to confront 
all comers in a struggle for that which they believe to be right 
and just. These qualities have given to each of these men a 
large and independent following. This following is well and 
equally rq)resented here to-night in this audience, each and every 
one of whom I am sure is imbued with the American spirit of fair 
play. Fair play demands that the partisans of each speaker on 
this occasion shall give courteous and respectful attention to the 
speakers who are making arguments in opposition to their views. 

‘Reprinted with permission of author and publisher from “Debate 
hetwmi Samuel Gompers aud Hmry J. AHen.” Copyri^t E. P. Dal- 
ton & Co. 
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This, ladies and gentlemen, is due to the speakers who are 
addressing millions of attentive but absent persons as well as the 
thousands within this hall. 

Mr. President, Ladies and Gentlemen, and Fellow Citi- 
zens : — think I agree with most of the history which the dis- 
tinguished president of the American Federation of Labor has 
phrased and reviewed for us to-night. I think we have all been 
hearing those wonderful phrases all through the growing indus- 
trial quarrels. I have come to-night to you, not as a repre- 
entative of capital, or a representative of labor, but as a 
representative of us all, the general public, to tell you what we 
have done in Kansas. [Applause.] So I must hark back to the 
coal strike of last winter, and when I do that I do not do it for 
the purpose of passing any judgment upon the merits of the 
controversy. I do not know who was the most to blame. 

The fuel ban had been lifted by Dr. Garfield, and coal went 
up. Then the miners came, demanding an increase of 65 per 
cent in their wages, and a shortening of their hours to five days 
in the week, six hours in the day. I was concerned in reference 
to that only as the executive of a state, which when the strike 
came on, was out of coal except as to the operators and the 
miners. Within two weeks from the hour the strike began, 
there was the necessity to close down the schoolhouses and to 
shorten all of the activities of industry. Finally, there was 
suffering in homes and in hospitals, and there was coal in 
Kansas mines enough and to spare. 

And so, acting under what I believed to be my moral duty as 
the Executive of the state, I went before the Supreme Court 
with the request that the state be given over the mines in order 
that we might produce coal for a people who were threatened 
with freezing. 

After the receivership was granted, I went for a week or 
ten days holding meetings in the mining district, begging the 
miners to go back under the assurance that whatever was 
granted to them in the way of benefit in the negotiations then 
going on in Washington, would be made retroactive, pledging 
them moreover that if by the first of the year— -it was then 
November — ^their own officers and the operators’ representa- 
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tives had not agreed upon an acceptable wage scale the state 
would take up the subject, make a fair and just wage scale and 
the scale thus made would be retroactive. I wish to say in 
justice to a great number of the miners, that they desired to go 
back to work. Frequently they said to me in open meeting, 
“We would like to go back,” but somehow they had lost that 
boasted liberty which the distinguished president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor has told us about to-night. [Great 
applause.] One man had the temerity to stay on his job, a man 
by the name of Guffy, and the union suspended him from mem- 
bership for ninety-nine years; union officials went to the 
grocery store where the man had bought his groceries and 
threatened the extinction of the business of that grocery store if 
they sold to Guffy, and then they went to Guffy’s landlord, and 
said, “You can’t keep Guffy in your house any longer. The 
union has suspended him from membership for ninety-nine 
years.” That is your personal liberty. [Great applause.] 

When the miners did not go back to work we called for 
volunteers, and after twenty-four hours, more than eleven thou- 
sand people of Kansas who had no interest in the subject of the 
quarrel between capital and labor, but thought only of the dire 
emergency, responded to the call and said, “Let us dig coal.” 
[Great applause.] 

From that great offering we chose enough men to operate the 
strip-mines of the state. We chose them from the lads who 
had been in the service of their country. I had seen many of 
these lads in France, and as I had observed them overcoming 
obstacles that seemed insuperable, I could not harmonize in my 
mind the belief that coal could be digged only in a certain way, 
by certain individuals, at certain hours of the day, under certain 
fixed regulations. I knew better. [Applause.] 

And so these lads, most of them dressed in their service uni- 
forms, landed one day in Pittsburg, Kansas, the capital of the 
mining district, and the miners were there to receive them. In 
a perfectly orderly array they came. The miners came with cer- 
tain things to say to these lads, things that are in their litera- 
ture, things that have been said to strike breakers before. Then 
these lads unloaded — keen, kindly, clean faced young chaps, 
dressed in their imiforms. They were so obviously what they 
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were [Applause], patriotic, good-natured Americans, unloading 
as quietly as though there were no disturbance. I remember 
seeing a lad in whom I had an interest marching along beside 
his comrade; a miner came up to him and said, “Say, bo, you 
ain’t goin’ to the mines to-night. Why, you couldn’t do any- 
thing out there. The mines have been shut down three weeks, 
the pits are full of water, the machinery is out of repair. Why, 
we couldn’t mine coal this kind of weather.” It was bad 
weather, the thermometer was below zero, and the Kansas 
zephyr was functioning. The boy said, “Yes, we are going out 
to-night; we are going to begin to mine to-morrow. There is 
need of coal, the people are freezing.” 

The miner said, “You cannot do it ; you cannot turn a wheel,” 
and this lad, without looking at the miner as he trudged along, 
just spoke to him out of the comer of his mouth, sa3dng, “Did 
you ever see any trenches in France?” 

So those lads went to the mine. The first day they produced 
a car of coal. It was not very good coal. It more nearly re- 
sembled slack than coal. These boys were inexperienced in the 
use of dynamite ; they used too much. But we sold it for coal ; 
it helped. In ten da}^ we had mined enough coal to relieve the 
emergency in two hundred Kansas communities. [Applause.] 
And as these great American lads mined this coal, they realized 
finally that they were doing something even more fundamental 
than producing fuel for a suffering population — they were prov- 
ing to themselves and to the state that government does have 
the right to protect the public. Ah, my friends, if the strike 
were as gentle a thing as our distinguished labor chief has told 
us to-night, I do not think we would ever have passed the 
Kansas law. If the strike merely related to the privilege of 
men to quit work, we would not to-day be subjected to the 
nervousness that characterizes the whole United States over the 
subject. 

We have not forbidden to any man the right to quit work. 
We have not taken away from any man his divine right to quit 
work. We merely have taken away from Mr. Gompers his 
divine ri^t to order a man to quit work. [Applause, cheers 
and boos.] I know rather well how you feel and now let us 
just take that as an expression from both sides as 3mur attitude 
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upon this, and give me the liberty to go on. [Laughter and ap- 
plause.] 

A great deal is said about the growth of Brotherhood, and 
I am not unconscious to-night of all the progress that has been 
made by organized labor through its solidarity. I am not un- 
conscious of the victories it has won from reluctant capital, and 
I am glad for the legitimate progress of every labor union or- 
ganization in the United States to-day. [Applause.] 

I am myself the employer of a considerable number of people, 
and every man who works in my publishing establi sh ment is 
a union labor man and has his labor contract, but when they 
talk to me of brotherhood, I have this memory with me, 
gathered at Pittsburg. While we were mining, there came this 
incident out of the hospital — a beautiful hospital, builded out 
of the pride of the community through public subscription. It 
was filled with sick people and it was “flu” weather ; more than 
half of the sick population were union miners. One day there 
came to me two men who had been mining a small shaft to pro- 
vide coal for the hospital, and they said, “Governor, you will 
have to give us some coal.” I said, “Why?” They said, “We 
have been warned not to produce any more coal.” I said, 
“Smely, your leaders would not be so mean as to deprive the 
hospital of fuel at a time like this.” They said, “We have been 
warned to produce no more coal,” and so I went out to a mine 
near the city where a group of Kansas University men were 
mining coal and got them to naine some coal for the Pittsbmrg 
hospital, and then two days later these same miners came to 
me and said, “Governor, can you haul the coal to us?” I said, 
“Why?” They said, “The truckmen have gone on a sympa- 
thetic strike,” and so I had to mine their coal and haul it to 
them, or else there would have been death in that hospital. Ah, 
friend, surely government may do better than that for poor 
people. [Applause.] 

A woman came to me from Weir City, bearing all the marks 
of hopeless poverty which linger on a life, and she said, “I have 
come to tell you my troubles.” I said, ‘'What are your 
troubles?” She said, “My husband has been out on this strike 
of the Central Coal & Coke Company for six months. He 
doesn’t even know what the strike is about. He would like to 
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go back to work. We have been living for six months on 
strike benefits. We have been trjfing to pay for a little home at 
Weir. We are hard up, and yesterday when your miners came 
to the Italiana mine, I went down there to see if I couldn’t 
get some work from these boys, some mending and some wash- 
ing, and I brought home quite a lot of it.” 

I said, "I am glad you did.” And she said, “Yes, but last 
night a committee from my husband’s own union came to me 
and told me that I was not to attempt to do that work, and I 
was not to go back to that mine.” I said, “Go on, do the work, 
they will not molest you.” She said, “I don’t think they would 
while you are here, but when you go away I think they would 
bum my house.” Ah surely, sturely, government may foster a 
better spirit of brotherhood than that. [Applause.] And then 
we called a session of the Kansas Legislature to pass a law 
which would prevent in the future the recurrence of a thing 
as dangerous to the public as a fuel famine. When the legisla- 
ture met almost everybody who belonged to any union got in 
touch with Topeka. There was again the contest between the 
conservative union labor man and the radical. I do not need 
to explain that contest. There is not a union labor man here 
that is not acquainted with it. There is not a great leader of 
labor here that has not had to fight on account of it. The radi- 
cals wanted to make their protest against the law emphatic and 
dramatic ; they wanted to bring 50,000 laborers to Topeka and 
march seven times around the capital building. The conserva- 
tives said they had better make their protest by committees, and 
so the committees came, representing both union labor and or- 
ganized capital. Union labor said, “This law is involrmtary 
servitude.” Capital said, “This law is state socialism.” The 
capitalists were more cunning, of course. The union labor 
leaders came frankly, saying “We won’t have it, we won’t have 
it, and that is the end of it.” They used the same languag e, 
that President Gompers used in New Jersey not long ago, “If 
you take away the right to strike, we will find some other 
way.” And before the debate ceases to-night, I implore Mr. 
Gompers in behalf of the coimtry that is waiting to know, to 
tell us what other way he has in mind. 

The law was passed after full discussion. 
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As I say, the laborers said they did not want it. The cap- 
italists were a little more reasonable in their language. They 
said, ‘This is a great law, this is the greatest movement for- 
ward since the days of Adam. But the law should be changed in 
this respect and in this respect and in this respect.'^ [Laugh- 
ter.] The capitalists wanted the law with the teeth all located 
on the lower jaw. [Laughter.] I am glad to tell you that 
when the law was finally framed it had the teeth located on 
the upper jaw and on the lower jaw. [Applause and laughter.] 
And when it was passed, only four men in the Senate voted 
against it, and only seven men in the House voted against it. 
It became a law with almost xmanimous approval. [Applause.] 

Will any man say that government has not the right, backed 
by public sentiment, to protect the public? Does Mr. Gompers 
deny the right of those legislatures to pass that law? 

And what is the history of Kansas on labor legislation? The 
first law we passed in Kansas touching labor was in 1871. It 
was a law forbidding an engineer of a railroad train the right 
to strike between stations. [Laughter.] Then we passed a 
volxmtary arbitration law in 1886. It has worked about like 
other arbitration laws have worked. Why, when I select a man 
representing one side of a controversy and you select a man 
representing the other side, and the two of them select the um- 
pire, he may do one of three things: He may join your side 
and get a partisan decision, he may join my side and get a 
partisan decision, he may dicker back and forth and get a com- 
promise, but into the consideration of that Board of Arbitration 
there never comes any concern for the party whose right is 
chief at interest in an essential industry — ^the general public. 
[Applause.] Then we passed a law in 1897 forbidding black- 
listing, and then the next law provided seats for women and 
girls in stores and elevators and wherever they worked. Then 
we passed a Child Labor Law and to-day in Kansas no child 
under 16 years of age labors. [Great applause.] Talk about 
the divine rights being taken I Why, society has taken over the 
divinest rights. The quarrel between capital and labor is the 
only private conflict whidi government still allows to go on. 
We have done away with every other conflict from dueling to 
fist-fitting. 
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We have taken away the right of the husband to control his 
wife. [Laughter.] We regulate the sacred relations of the 
parent over the child. We have done everything we could to 
protect the public and if to-night two men should get into a 
quarrel in front of my window and scratch each other up and 
tear each other's clothing and wake me up, I could have them 
both placed in jail, not for what they were doing to each other, 
but for waking me up. [Laughter.] There was an hour when 
men believed it was all right to fight things out hammer and 
tongs, claws and hoofs. There was a day when our first ques- 
tion concerning a fight was, “Was it a fair fight ?” To-day our 
first question is, “Where was the officer of the law?" 

Thirty-five or thirty-six years ago, when President Gompers 
took charge of organized labor, it was not so intricate a machine 
with which he had to deal, but to-day, through the far-flung 
avenues of distribution and production and transportation, we 
have become interdependent, and no one unit of production or 
transportation may cease to function without throwing the en- 
tire machinery out of gear. Thirty-five years ago a milk strike 
would have held no terror for Chicago or New York. Thirty- 
six years ago a port strike in New York would not have tied up 
transportation of food supplies for this great city. What was 
the exercise of liberty then is the exercise of tyranny now. 
Organization is the secret. If one person rushes to one side of 
an excursion steamer there is no effect. If there is a general 
running about there may be no appreciable effect. But if a 
thousand people should, by prearrangement, rush to one side 
all at once, the boat would turn over. What would be the 
exercise of liberty in the case of an individual becomes a most 
dangerous and suicidal proceeding when such exercise is organ- 
ized. Organization has become a huge thing, like a Franken- 
stein in its potentiality. Its power seems unsuspected by Mr. 
Gompers, who has watched it since its inception as a crude, rudi- 
mentary thing, devoted to simple and laudable objects. He 
still visualizes organized labor as it was thirty-five years ago. 

In Kansas, we have taken away nothing from labor, we have 
provided protection in all the industries, we have forbidden 
convict labor to come in competition with other labor, we have 
established a free emplo3unent service, we have provided an in- 
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dustrial welfare commission, we have provided that no injunc- 
tion, whether interlocutory or permanent in any case between 
employer and employee or between persons employed, or per- 
sons seeking employment, growing out of a dispute concerning 
terms, conditions and so forth shall be issued without previous 
notice and an opportunity to be heard in behalf of the party 
enjoined. We have established liens to protect workers, we 
have established the small debtor’s court, we have established 
the eight-hour day in mines and mining, we have established 
everything that has been established in the history of the prog- 
ress of this great industry. 

I remember that when we were establishing by state law the 
provision that every operator should make a suitable bathhouse 
for the miners, the mine owners said, “It won’t do any good. 
What is the use of it? You cannot take away from any man 
the inalienable right not to take a bath, if he doesn’t want to.” 
[Laughter.] Judge Curran said, “It was urged against this 
law (and he said this the other day in holding the Industrial 
Court law of Kansas constitutional) that the miners could not 
be compelled to take baths, but when the bathing facilities were 
provided it could not then be urged that the state had not pro- 
vided for the health and comfort of the miners, whether the 
miners decided to avail themselves of the privilege or not.” 
Well, they did use the bathhouse : they struck one day because 
one of the bathhouses was too hot. They struck another time 
because it was too cold. 

The president of that district tells us that we have taken 
away from labor the only weapon it had in its right to strike. 
I contend that it is an adequate answer to say that we have 
given him in every honorable controversy the more reliable 
weapon of the state government. 

How does he use the weapon? Why, down in that district 
for the three years that ended with the beginning of the opera- 
tion of the Kansas law, there were 407 separate strikes, an aver- 
age of over IS strikes a month, mid these 15 strikes a month 
had given to the miners — ^these 407 strikes — ^in monetary vic- 
tories, something like $870. And they had cost the miners in 
wages out of their pocket over $3,000,000 ; and it cost the miners 
out of their dues last year alone, $157,000 to maintain their 
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strike bureau. Surely, surely, just government may do better 
than this. 

Society in Kansas is stratified according to the following per- 
centages: At the top, possibly per cent of employing cap- 
ital, an organization builded for war, having no soul, concerned 
with profits. At the bottom sJ4 per cent, representing organ- 
ized labor, builded to meet the war machine. In the center, 
is ninety-two per cent, representing us — a good-natured, proto- 
plasmic mass, having no power save the good-natured power 
of passive resistance. 

And now we are criticized because we say in behalf of these, 
the submerged nine-tenths [Applause] that they shall have pro- 
tection! [Applause, cheers and laughter.] 

My friends, the Kansas law does not do away with collective 
bargaining. It gives to miners the legal right, organized or un- 
organized, and it protects the sanctity of their contract. It 
says to the operators, ^You shall not close down your plant for 
any purpose to effect a wage controversy or to effect the price 
of your commodity to the public.” It says to the operator, 
“There shall be a reasonable continuity in the operation of your 
industry.” This means that the miners being able to work dur- 
ing the summertime, will build a reserve of coal, and we will 
begin the winter in Kansas hereafter with a coal reserve in- 
stead of a fuel famine. It says to the miners not “You shall 
not quit work,” but “You shall not conspire for the purpose of 
closing down the operation of this industry, whose product is 
necessary to the welfare of the people.” [Applause.] This is 
in line with the oldest law in the world ; it was one of the twelve 
inscribed upon the Roman tablets, ‘‘Salus fofuli suprema lex 
esto ^^ — ^^Tet the safety of the public be the supreme law.” You 
may build around this all the phraseology that belongs to the 
history and the philosophy of the labor movement, but you will 
not be able to wipe out that fundamental fact, and at any 
time when in the history of this country the general public 
arises to say, “We have had enough of this economic pressure,” 
it is over 1 [Great applause.] 

Mr. Gompers, within the last three days, has issued an ukase 
calling upon all the members of organized labor to assemble 
themselves around the political effort to see that no man goes 
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to Congress who is not in favor of his program. Do we want 
that? Do we want a shackled, bridled Congress? Ah, let me 
tell you: The political party in the forthcoming campaign that 
has not the constructive courage to stand out and pledge to the 
public protection against the wrongs and terror of industrial 
warfare will travel down the pathway of cowardice to defeat. 
[Great applause.] 

What have we done since the Kansas law was passed? Let 
me read you the record printed by Mr. Fear, the editor of 
the Missouri Trades Unionist, a labor leader doubtless well 
acquainted with all these distinguished representatives of or- 
ganized labor assembled here to-night. Mr. Fear said : “Copies 
of the new Industrial Court law are being eagerly sought by 
Missouri workmen, and many want to see how it operates 
before declaring for or against the law. Seven of the first ten 
cases filed in the new Industrial Court were from the miners^ 
unions and from railroad brotherhood locals.’’ All the cases 
that have been adjudicated have seen the awards accepted by 
both sides. 

In the award of the Joplin & Pittsburg Railway Company the 
case was brought by Mr. W. E. Freeman. Who is he ? He is 
the president of the State Federation of Labor in Kansas. He 
is one of Mr. Gompers’ state officials. He invoked the new 
law which Mr. Gompers tells us shall never be used by labor 
and secured an adjudication providing for an increase in wages 
of the carmen, and then the other employees of this railroad, 
and the railroad operators, took the basis of the court’s award 
and agreed together upon a new schedule for the entire indus- 
try. Last year there were two strikes in that railway’s opera- 
tion. The last year of the war there was a strike in that in- 
dustry that laid it out for two months, costing employees of 
the industry thousands upon thousands of dollars in loss of 
wages. 

In quoting the court’s decision in this case, I want to show 
you an indication of the spirit of the Kansas industrial court. 
A living wage had been asked for. The presiding judge, Mr. 
Huggins, declined to make use of the term “a living wage.” 
He explained that a living wage is a wage sufficient only to meet 
the cost of living, and therefore we have decided in this case 
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that which we believe to be a fair and just wage. What is it? 

In his decision, Judge Huggins said, “Such persons, in all 
fairness, are entitled to a wage which will enable them to pro- 
cure for themselves and their families all the necessaries and a 
reasonable share of the comforts of life. They are entitled to 
a wage which will enable them by industry and economy not 
only to supply themselves with opportunities for intellectual ad- 
vancement and reasonable recreation, but also to enable the 
parents working together to furnish to the children ample op- 
portunities for intellectual and moral advancement, for educa- 
tion, and for an equal opportunity in the race of life. A fair 
wage will also allow the frugal man to provide reasonably for 
sickness and old age.’^ 

We found a very harmful example of greed which had been 
going on in the mining district for years. By law, pay day was 
once every two weeks. When a man came in to collect his 
wages in advance of pay day — ^that is, wages which he had al- 
ready earned and which he needed to meet some emergency in 
his finances, the operators would pay him the wages* due him, 
but would take a discount of ten per cent because it was paid 
in advance of pay day. This greedy practice had been going 
on for years. The district president had not protested against 
it. When it was brought to the attention of the court it was 
promptly wiped out. We are carrying on there now to-day a 
welfare canvass of the district for the purpose of improving 
housing conditions, labor conditions, working conditions. Kan- 
sas is one of the three states which maintains mining rescue 
stations at the expense of the state. [Applause.] 

When you tell me that the principle of this law has not the 
support of the labor leaders, let me read you some of the wit- 
nesses, who have declared for orderly adjudication under law 
of their grievances. Here is Mr. Fear, editor of the Missouri 
Trades Unionist^ who has already been quoted, “We know that 
workingmen with whom we have discussed the question declare 
that the law is a move in the right direction for peace in the 
labor world. Why not give the law a trial and have it amended 
if amendment is needed?” 

Why not? Why is it that union labor officials began to 
fight this law before they had read it? If it is a bad law, it 
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will go the way of the laws of the thirteenth century to which 
Mr. Gompers referred. Has any man yet offered a constructive 
remedy, except this one? 

Here is a great witness, Woodrow Wilson, President of the 
United States. [Cheers.] You all remember the hour when 
members of the Four American Brotherhoods sat in the gallery 
of Congress and held their stop watches while Congress under 
coercion passed the Adamson law. 

Here is what the President said, referring to that incident: 
^^Matters have come to a sudden crisis in this particular dis- 
pute and the country has been caught unprovided with any 
practical means of enforcing the principle of arbitration, by 
whose fault we will not stop to inquire. A situation had to be 
met whose elements and fixed conditions were indisputable. 
The practical and patriotic course to pursue, it seems to me, 
was to secure immediate peace by conceding the one thing in 
the demands of the men which would bring peace. 

“At the present moment, circumstances render this duty 
particularly obvious. Almost the entire military force of the 
nation is stationed upon the Mexican border to guard our ter- 
ritory against hostile raids. It must be supplied and steadily 
supplied with whatever it needs for its maintenance and ef- 
ficiency that should be necessary for the purpose of national 
defense to transfer any portion of it upon short notice to some 
other parts of the country for reasons now unforeseen. Ample 
means of transportation must be available, and without delay.” 

After discussing this enaergency and the unprotected position 
of the general public, the President then said: “There is one 
thing we should do if we are true champions of arbitration. 
We ^uld make all awards and judgments by record of a 
court of law in order that their interpretation and enforcement 
might lie not with one of the parties in arbitration, but with an 
impartial and atdhoritaiive tribunal. These things I urge upon 
you, not in haste or merely as a means of meeting a present 
emergency, but as permanent and necessary additions to the 
laws of the laud suggested indeed by drcumstarK^s we hoped 
never to see, but imperative as well as just, if such emergencies 
are to be met in the future^ I feel that no extended argument 
is needed to commit them to your favorable judgment,” 
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The President was appealing for the passage of a law exactly 
in compliance with the principles upon which we have written 
the Kansas law of industrial relations. [Applause.] Mr. 
Gompers in a speech delivered not long ago paid great tribute 
to the success of the anthracite coal strike. I call your atten- 
tion to the historical fact that what happened in the anthracite 
matter was not attendant upon the success of the strike, but 
upon the success of an impartial judicial tribunal appointed by 
President Roosevelt of the United States. [Applause.] 

In the minute that remains I should like most respectfully 
to ask President Gompers if he will answer this question: 

When a dispute between capital and labor brings on a strike 
affecting the production or distribution of the necessaries of 
life, thus threatening the public peace and impairing the public 
health, has the public any rights in such a controversy, or is it 
a private war between capital and labor ? 

If you answer this question in the affirmative, Mr. Gompers, 
how would you protect the rights of the public? 

And in addition, I wish him to define for us, if he will, who 
had the divine right to forbid the switchmen to strike in their 
outlaw strike? Who controls this divine right to quit work? 
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NUMBERS; OR, THE MAJORITY AND THE 
REMNANT 

Address by Matthew Arnold, poet and critic (born in Laleham, 
England, December 24, 1822; died in Liverpool, April 15, 1888), 
delivered first in New York, Chickering Hall, October 30, 1883, 
opening his series of “Discourses in America” (the others being 
“Literature and Science” and ^‘Emerson”) given during his visit 
to the United States in the autumn and winter of 1883-84. 
When Mr. Arnold made his first appearance in Boston, with this 
lecture, in Horticultural Hall, November 7th, he was introduced 
by Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes, as follows: “Ladies and Gentle- 
men: The position in which I find myself this evening reminds 
me of a story told me by a schoolmate, a nephew of the late 
Washington AUston, in reference to Mr. Edmund Dana. He was 
of short stature, and was walking the streets of London with a 
gentleman much taller than himself, when the latter was run 
against by one of those persons styled roughs, but more fittingly 
ruffians. The gentleman who experienced the collision promptly 
handed his coat to the little man, and struck an attitude of re- 
sistance. The conference was not a long one, and the tall man 
having got the better of it, one of the English crowd, who always 
like fair play, shouted, ‘Hurrah for the gentleman!’ Another 
voice supplemented the cry with, ‘And hurrah for the little man 
that held his coat.’ [Laughter.] The friend who was to have 
played the part of the ‘little man’ of my story was Rev. Phillips 
Brooks, who is unfortunately prevented from coming this evening 
by indisposition. I have been asked to fill his place, which, in 
my point of view, is beyond my capacity. [Laughter.] Happily, 
little is required of one who is to introduce the distinguished 
speaker of this evening. Were it only that he is the son of 
Thomas Arnold his welcome would be as wide as the realm over 
which the English language is spoken. Were he of unknown 
parentage he would be welcomed as a poet, the writer of noble 
verse, lofty and inspiring; as a critic, incisive, plain-spoken, honest, 
going to the heart of his subjects, the terror of Dagon and the 
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Philistines; as a man, worthy of the grand name he bears. I have 
the pleasure of introducing Mr. Matthew Arnold.’^ The term 
“the remnant,” as Mr. Arnold subsequently wrote home to one of 
his friends, went the rounds of the United States, and, he added, 

“I now understand what ‘Dizzy’ ^ meant when he said that 1 per- 
formed a ‘great achievement’ by ‘launching phrases.’” 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^There is a characteristic saying of 
Dr. Johnson: “Patriotism is the last refuge of a scoundrel.” 
The saying is cynical, many will even call it brutal ; yet it has 
in it something of plain, robust sense and truth. We do often 
see men passing themselves off as patriots, who are in truth 
scoundrels; we meet with talk and proceedings laying claim 
to patriotism, which are these gentlemen’s last refuge. We may 
all of us agree in praying to be delivered from patriots and 
patriotism of this sort. Short of such, there is undoubtedly, 
sheltering itself under the fine name of patriotism, a good deal 
of self-flattery and self-delusion which is mischievous. “Things 
are what they are, and the consequences of them will be what 
they will be; why, then, should we desire to be deceived?” In 
that uncompromising sentence of Bishop Butler’s is surely the 
right and salutary maxim for both individuals and nations. 

Yet there is an honorable patriotism which we should satisfy 
if we can, and should seek to have on our side. At home I 
have said so much of the characters of our society and the 
prospects of our civilization, that I can hardly escape the like 
topic elsewhere. Speaking in America, I cannot well avoid 
saying something about the prospects of society in the United 
States. It is a topic where one is apt to touch people’s patriotic 
feelings. No one will accuse me of having flattered the patri- 
otism of that great country of English people on the other side 
of the Atlantic, amongst whom I was born. Here, so many 
miles from home, I begin to reflect with tender contrition, that 
perhaps have not — I will not say flattered the patriotism of 
my own cotmtrymen enough, but regarded it enough. Perhaps 
that is one reason why I have produced so very little effect upon 
them. It was a fault of youth and inexperience. But it would 
be unpardonable to come in advanced life and repeat the same 
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error here. You will not expect impossibilities of me. You 
will not expect me to say that things are not what, in my judg- 
ment, they are, and that the consequences of them will not be 
what they will be. I should make nothing of it; I should be 
a too palpable failure. But I confess that I should be glad 
if in what I say here I could engage American patriotism on 
my side, instead of rousing it against me. And it so happens 
that the paramount thoughts which your great country raises 
in my mind are really and truly of a kind to please, I think, 
any true American patriot, rather than to offend him. 

The vast scale of things here, the extent of your country, 
your numbers, the rapidity of your increase, strike the imag- 
ination, and are a common topic for admiring remark. Our 
great orator, Mr. Bright, is never weary of telling us how many 
acres of land you have at your disposal, how many bushels of 
grain you produce, how many millions you are, how many 
more millions you will be presently, and what a capital thing 
this is for you. Now, though I do not always agree with Mr. 
Bri^t, I find myself agreeing with him here. I think your 
numbers afford a very real and important ground for satis- 
faction. 

Not that your great numbers, or indeed great numbers of 
men anywhere, are likely to be all good, or even to have the 
majority good. “The majority axe bad,” said one of the wise 
men of Greece ; but he was a pagan. Much to the same effect, 
however, is the famous sentence of the New Testament; 
“Many are called, few chosen.” This appears a hard saying; 
frequent are the endeavors to elude it, to attenuate its severity. 
But turn it how you will, manipulate it as you will, the few, 
as Car din al Newman well says, can never mean the many. 

Perhaps you will say that the majority is, sometimes, good ; 
that its impulses are good generally, and its action is good 
occasionally. Yes, but it lacks principle, it lacks persistence; 
if to-day its good imptflses prevail, they succumb to-morrow; 
sometimes it goes right, but it is very apt to go wrong. Even 
a popular orator, or a popular joum^t, will hardly say that 
the multitude may be trusted to have its judgment graierally 
just, and its actions generally virtuous. It may be better, it is 
better that the botfy of the people, with all its faults, ^ould 
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act for itself, and control its own affairs, than that it should 
be set aside as ignorant and incapable, and have its affairs 
managed for it by a so-called superior class, possessing property 
and intelligence. Property and intelligence cannot be trusted 
to show a sound majority themselves; the exercise of power 
by the people tends to educate the people. But stfll, the world 
being what it is, we must surely expect the aims and doings of 
the majority of men to be at present very faulty, and this in a 
numerous community no less than in a small one. So much we 
must certainly, I think, concede to the sages and to the saints. 

Sages and saints are apt to be severe, it is true ; apt to take 
a gloomy view of the society in which they live, and to prog- 
nosticate evil to it. But then it must be added that their prog- 
nostications are very apt to turn out right. Platons account of 
the most gifted and brilliant community of the ancient world, 
of that Athens of his to which we all owe so much, is despondent 
enough. ^There is but a very small remnant,^’ he says, ‘‘of 
honest followers of wisdom, and they who are of these few, and 
who have tasted how sweet and blessed a possession is wisdom, 
and who can fully see, moreover, the madness of the multitude, 
and that there is no one, we may say, whose action in public 
matters is sound, and no ally for whosoever would help the just, 
what,” asks Plato, “are they to do ? They may be compared,” 
says Plato, “to a man who has fallen among wild beasts ; he will 
not be one of them, but he is too imaided to make head against 
them ; and before he can do any good to society or his friends, 
he will be overwhelmed and perish uselessly. When he con- 
siders this, he will resolve to keep still, and to mind his own 
business; as it were standing aside xmder a wall in a storm 
of dust and hurricane of driving wind ; and he will endure to 
behold the rest filled with iniquity, if only he himself may live 
his life clear of injustice and of impiety, and depart, when his 
time comes, in mild and gracious mood, with fair hope.” 

Plato’s picture here of democratic Athens is certainly gloomy 
enough. We may be sure the mass of his contemporaries would 
have pronounced it to be monstrously overcharged. We our- 
selves, if we had been living then, should most of us have by 
no means seen things as Plato saw them. No, if we had seen 
Athens even nearer its end than when Plato wrote the strong 
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words which I have been quoting, Athens in the very last days 
of Plato’s life, we should most of us probably have considered 
that things were not going badly with Athens. There is a long 
sixteen years’ administration — ^the administration of Eubulus — 
which fills the last years of Plato’s life, and the middle years 
of the fourth century before Christ. A temperate German his- 
torian thus describes Athens during this ministry of Eubulus: 
“The grandeur and loftiness of Attic democracy had vanished, 
while all the pernicious germs contained in it were fully de- 
veloped. A life of comfort and a craving for amusement were 
encouraged in every way, and the interest of the citizens was 
withdrawn from serious things. Conversation became more and 
more superficial and frivolous. Famous courtesans formed the 
chief topic of talk; the new inventions of Thearion, the lead- 
ing pastry-cook in Athens, were hailed with louH applause ; and 
the witty sayings which had been uttered in gay circles were 
repeated about town as matters of prime importance.” 

No doubt, if we had been living then to witness this, we 
should from time to time have shaken our heads gravely, and 
said how sad it all was. But most of us would not, I think, 
have been seriously disquieted by it. On the other hand, we 
should have found many things in the Athens of Eubulus to 
gratify us. “The democrats,” says the same historian whom 
I have just quoted, “saw in Eubulus one of their own set at 
the head of affairs”; and I suppose no good democrat would 
see that without pleasure. Moreover, Eubulus was of popular 
character. In one respect he seems to have resembled your 
own “heathen Chinee” ; he had “guileless ways,” says our his- 
torian, “in which the citizens took pleasure.” He was also a 
good speaker, a thorough man of business; and, above all, he 
was very skillful in matters of finance. His administration was 
both popular and prosperous. We should certainly have said, 
most of us, if we had encountered somebody announcing his 
resolve to stand aside under a wall during such an administra- 
tion, that he was a goose for Ms pains; and if he had called 
it “a falling among wild beasts” to have to live with his fellow- 
citizens who had confidence in Eubulus, their country, and 
themselves, we should have est^med him very impertinent. 

Yes — and yet at the dose of that admlMstration of Eubulus 
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came the collapse, and the end of Athens as an independent 
State. And it was to the fault of Athens herself that the col- 
lapse was owing. Plato was right after all ; the majority were 
bad, and the remnant were impotent. 

So fared it with that famous Athenian State, with the bril- 
liant people of art and intellect. Now let us turn to the people 
of religion. We have heard Plato speaking of the very small 
remnant which honestly sought wisdom. The remnant! — ^it is 
the word of the Hebrew prophets also, and especially is it the 
word of the greatest of them all, Isaiah. Not used with the 
despondency of Plato, used with far other power informing 
it, and with a far other future awaiting it, filled with fire, filled 
with hope, filled with faith, filled with joy, this term itself, the 
renmant, is yet Isaiah’s term as well as Plato’s. The texts are 
familiar to ^1 Christendom. “Though thy people Israel be as 
the sand of the sea, only a remnant of them shall return.” 
Even the remnant, a tenth of the whole, if so it may be, shall 
have come back into the purging fire and be again cleared and 
further reduced there. But nevertheless, “as a terebinth tree, 
and as an oak, whose substance is in them, thou^ they be 
cut down, so the stock of that burned tenth shall be a holy 
seed.” 

Yes, the small remnant should be a holy seed ; but the great 
majority, as in democratic Athens, so in the kingdom of the 
Hebrew nation, were unsound, and their State was doomed. 
This was Isaiah’s point. The actual commonwealth of the 
“drunkards” and the “blind,” as he calls them, in Israel and 
Judah, of the dissolute grandees and gross and fooli^ common 
people, of the great majority, must perish; its perishing was 
the necessary stage toward a happier future. And Isaiah was 
ri^t, as Plato was right. 

No doubt to most of us, if we had been there to see it, the 
kingdom of Ephraim or of Judah, the society of Samaria and 
Jerusalem, would have seemed to contain a great deal else 
besides dissolute grandees and foolish common people. No 
doubt we ^uld have thought parts of their policy serious, 
and some of their alliances promising. No doubt, when we 
read the Heteew prophets now, with the larger and more pa- 
tient tanper of a differen(^ race and an augmented esperi^ce^ 
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we often feel the blame and invective to be too absolute. Never- 
theless, as to his grand point, Isaiah, I say, was right. The 
majority in the Jewish State, whatever they might think or 
say, whatever their guides and flatterers might think or say, 
the majority were unsound, and their unsoundness must be their 
ruin. 

Isaiah, however, does not make his remnant confine itself, 
like Plato’s, to standing aside under a wall during this life and 
then departing in mild temper and good hope when the time 
for departure comes; Isaiah’s remnant saves the State. Un- 
doubtedly he means to represent it as doing so. Undoubtedly 
he imagines his Prince of the house of David who is to be 
born within a year’s time, his royal and victorious Immanuel, 
he imagines him witnessing as a child the chastisement of 
Ephraim and the extirpation of the bad majority there; then 
witnessing as a youth the chastisement of Judah and the ex- 
tirpation of the bad majority there also ; but finally, in mature 
life, reigning over a State renewed, preserved, and enlarged, 
a greater and happier kingdom of the chosen people. 

Undoubtedly Isaiah conceives his remnant in this wise; un- 
doubtedly he imagined for it a part which, in strict truth, it 
did not play, and could not play. So manifest was the non- 
fulfilment of his prophecy, taken strictly, that ardent souls 
feeding upon his words had to wrest them from their natural 
meaning, and to say that Isaiah directly meant something which 
he did not directly mean. Isaiah, like Plato, with inspired in- 
sight foresaw that the world before his eyes, the world of 
actual life, the State and city of the unsound majority, could 
not stand. Unlike Plato, Isaiah announced with faith and joy 
a l^ider and a remnant certain to supersede them. But he put 
the leader’s coming, and he put the success of the leader’s and 
the remnant’s work^ far, far too soon; and his conception, in 
this respect, is fantastic. 

Plato betook himself for the bringing in of righteousness 
to a msionary republic in the douds; Isaiah — and it is the 
immortal ^ory of him and of his race to have done so — brou^t 
it in upon ea^. But Immanuel and his reign, for the ei^th 
century before Christ, were fanatic. For the kingdom of 
Judah they were fantastic. Immanuel and the remnant could 
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not come to reign under the conditions there and then offered 
to them; the thing was impossible. 

The reason of the impossibility is quite simple. The scale 
of things, in petty States like Judah and Athens, is too small ; 
the numbers are too scanty. Admit that for the world, as we 
hitherto know it, what the philosophers and prophets say is 
true: that the majority are unsound. Even in communities 
with exceptional gifts, even in the Jewish State, the Athenian 
State, the majority are unsound. But there is “the remnant.” 
Now the important thing, as regard States such as Judah and 
Athens, is not that the remnant bears but a small proportion 
to the majority; the remnant always bears a small proportion 
to the majority. The grave thing for States like J^udah and 
Athens is, that the remnant must in positive bulk be so small, 
and therefore so powerless for reform. To be a voice outside 
the State, speaking to mankind or to the future, perhaps shaking 
the actual State to pieces in doing so, one man will suffice. But 
to reform the State in order to save it, to preserve it by chang- 
ing it, a body of workers is needed as well as a leader ; — a con- 
siderable body of workers, placed at many points, and operating 
in many directions. 

This considerable body of workers for good is what is want- 
ing in petty States such as were Athens and Judah. It is 
said that the Athenian State had in all but 350,000 inhabitants. 
It is calculated that the population of the kingdom of Judah 
did not exceed a million and a quarter. The scale of things, 
I say, is here too small, the numbers are too scanty, to give us 
a remnant capable of saving and perpetuating the community. 
The remnant, in these cases, may influence the world and the 
future, may transcend the State and survive it ; but it cannot 
possibly transform the State and perpetuate the State : for such 
a work it is numerically too feeble. 

Plato saw the impossibility. Isaiah refused to accept it, but 
facts were too strong for him. The Jewish State could not 
be renewed and saved, and he was wrong in thinking that it 
could. And therefore I call his grand point this other, where 
he was altogether right: that the actual world of the unsound 
majority, though it fancied itself solid, and though most men 
might call it solid, could not stand. Let us read him again and 
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again, until we fix in our minds this true conviction of his, to 
edify us whenever we see such a world existing: his indestruc- 
tible conviction that such a world with its prosperities, idola- 
tries, oppression, luxury, pleasures, drunkards, careless women, 
governing classes, systems of policy, strong alliances, shall come 
to nought and pass away ; that nothing can save it. Let us do 
homage, also, to his indestructible conviction that States are 
saved by their righteous remnant, however clearly we may 
at the same time recognize that his own building on this con- 
viction was premature. 

That, however, matters to us little. For how different is the 
scale of things in the modem States to which we belong, how 
far greater the numbers ! It is impossible to overrate the im- 
portance of the new element introduced into our calculations 
by increasing the size of the remnant. And in our great mod- 
em States, where the scale of things is so large, it does seem 
as if the remnant might be so increased as to become an actual 
power, even thou^ the majority be imsound. Then the lover 
of wisdom may come out from imder his wall, then the lover of 
goodness will not be alone among the wild beasts. To enable 
the remnant to succeed, a large strengthening of its numbers 
is everything. 

Here is good hope for us, not only, as for Plato’s recluse, 
in departing this life, while we live and work in it. Only, 
before we dwell too much on this hope, it is advisable to make 
sure that we have earned the right to entertain it. We have 
earned the right to entertain it only when we are at one with 
the philosophers and prophets in their conviction respecting the 
world which now is, the world of the unsound majority ; when 
we feel what they mean, and when we go thoroughly along 
with them in it. Most of us, as I have said already, would by 
no means have been with them when they were here in life, 
and most of us are not really with them now. What is saving? 
Our institutions, says an American; the British Constitution, 
says an Englishman; the civilizing mission of France, says a 
Frenchman. But Plato and the sages, when they are asked 
what is saving, answer: ^To love righteousness, and to be 
convinced of the unprofitableness of iniquity.’’ And Isaiah and 
the prophets, when they are asked the same question, answer 
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to just the same effect; that what is saving is to “order one’s 
conversation right”; to “cease to do evil”; to “delight in the 
law of the Eternal”; and to “make one’s study in it all day 
long.” 

The worst of it is, that this loving of righteousness and this 
delighting in the law of the Eterneil sound rather vague to us. 
Not that they are vague really; indeed, they are less vague 
than American institutions, or the British Constitution, or the 
civilizing mission of France. But the phrases sound vague 
because of the quantity of matters they cover. The thing is 
to have a brief but adequate enumeration of these matters. 
The New Testament tells us how righteousness is composed. 
In England and America we have been brought up in famil- 
iarity with the New Testament. And so, before Mr. Brad- 
laugh on our side of the water, and the Congress of American 
Freethinkers on yours, banidi it from our education and mem- 
ory, let us take from the New Testament a text showing what 
it is that both Plato and the prophets mean when they tell us 
that we ought to love righteousness and to make our study in 
the law of the Eternal, but that the unsound majority do noth- 
ing of the kind. A score of texts offer themselves in a moment. 
Here is one which will serve very well: “W^tsoever things 
are true, whatsoever things are elevated, whatsoever things 
are just, whatsoever things are pure, whatsoever things are 
amiable, whatsoever things are of good report; if there be 
any virtue, and if there be any praise ; have these in your mind, 
let your thoughts nm upon these.” [Philippians iv, 8.] That 
is what both Plato and the prophets mean by loving righteous- 
ness, and making one’s study in the law of the Eternal. 

Now the matters just enumerated do not come much into 
the heads of most of us, I suppose, when we are thinking of 
politics. But the philosophers and prophets maintain that these 
matters, and not those of which the heads of politicians are 
full, do really govern politics and save or destroy States. They 
save ot destroy them by a silent, inCTorable fatality; while the 
politicians are making believe, plausibly and noisily, with their 
American institutions, British Constitution, and dvilizing mis- 
sion of France. And because these matters arre what do really 
govern politics and save or destroy States,, SoQrd.tes maintained 
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that in his time he and a few philosophers, who alone kept in- 
sisting on the good of righteousness and the rmprofitableness of 
iniquity, were the only real politicians then living. 

I say, if we are to derive comfort from the doctrine of the 
remnant (and there is great comfort to be derived from it), we 
must also hold fast to the austere but true doctrine as to what 
really governs politics, overrides with an inexorable fatality 
the combinations of the so-called politicians, and saves or 
destroys States. Having in mind things true, things elevated, 
things just, things pure, things amiable, things of good report ; 
having these in mind, studsdng and loving these, is what saves 
States. 

In the United States (for I come to the United States at 
last) you are fifty millions and more. I suppose that, as in 
England, as in France, as everywhere, so likewise here, the 
majority of people doubt very much whether the majority is 
unsound ; or, rather, they have no doubt at all about the mat- 
ter, they are sure that it is not unsoimd. But let us consent 
to-ni^t to remain to the end in the ideas of the sages and 
prophets whom we have been following all along; and let us 
suppose that in the present actual stage of the world, as in 
all the stages through which the world has passed hitherto, 
the majority is and must be in general imsound everywhere — 
even in the United States, even here in New York itself. Where 
is the failture? 

I have already, in the past, speculated in the abstract about 
you, perhaps, too much. But I suppose that in a democratic 
commuaify like this, with its newness, its magnitude, its 
strength, its life of business, its sheer freedom and equity, 
thh danger is in the absence of the discipline of respect; in 
hardness and materialism, exaggeration and boastfulness; in 
a false anartaess, a false audacity, a want of soul and delicacy. 
“Whatsoever thui^ are elevated” — ^whatsoever things are nobly 
serious, have true elevation [“Ova wpiui”] — ^that perhaps, in 
our catalogue of maxims which are to possess the mind, is the 
maxim which points to where the failure of the unsound ma- 
jority, in a great democracy like yours, will probably lie. At 
any rate let us for the nanneni !^ee to suppose so. And the 
philnsopbeirs and the prc^ihets, whom I at ai^ rate am diq>osed 
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to believe, and who say that moral causes govern the standing 
and the falling of States, will tell us that the failure to mind 
whatsoever things are elevated must impair with an inexorable 
fatality the life of a nation, just as the failure to mind what- 
soever things are just, or whatsoever things are amiable, or 
whatsoever things are pture, will impair it; and that if the 
failure to mind whatsoever things are elevated should be real 
in your American democracy, and should grow into a disease, 
and take firm hold on you, then the life of even these great 
United States must inevitably suffer and be impaired more and 
more, until it perish. 

Then from this hard doctrine we will betake ourselves to 
the more comfortable doctrine of the remnant. “The renmant 
shall return;” shall “convert and be healed” itself first, and 
shall then recover the tmsound majority. And you are fifty 
millions and growing apace. What a remnant yomrs may be, 
surely ! A remnant of how great n\imbers, how mighty strength, 
how irresistible efficacy I Yet we must not go too fast, either, 
nor make too sure of our efficacious remnant. Mere multitude 
will not give us a saving remnant with certainty. The As- 
syrian Empire had multitude, the Roman Empire had multi- 
tude; yet neither the one nor the other could produce a suf- 
ficing remnant any more than Athens or Judah could produce 
it, and both Assyria and Rome perished like Athens and Judah. 

But you are something more than a people of fifty millions. 
You are fifty millions mainly sprung, as we in England are 
mainly sprung, from that German stock which has faults indeed 
— faults which have diminished the extent of its influence, di- 
minished its power of attraction and the interest of its history, 
and which seems moreover just now, from all I can see and 
hear, to be passing through a not very happy moment, morally, 
in Germany proper. Yet of the German stock it is, I think^ 
true, as my father said more than fifty years ago, that it has 
been a stock “of the most moral races of men that the world 
has yet seen, with the soundest laws, the least violent passions, 
the fairest domestic and civil virtues.” You come, therefore, 
of about the best parentage which a modem nation can have. 
Then you have had, as we in En^and have also had, but more 
entirdy than we and more erclusively, the Puritan digHpiino 
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Certainly I am not blind to the faiilts of that discipline. Cer- 
tainly I do not wish it to remain in possession of the field for- 
ever, or too long. But as a stage and a discipline, and as 
means for enabling that poor inattentive and immoral creature, 
man, to love and appropriate and make part of his being divine 
ideas, on which he could not otherwise have laid or kept hold, 
the discipline of Puritanism has been invaluable ; and the more 
I read history, the more I see of mankind, the more I recog- 
nize its value. 

Well, then, you are not merely a multitude of fifty millions ; 
you are fifty millions sprung from this excellent Germanic 
stock, having passed through this excellent Puritan discipline, 
and set in this enviable and unbounded coimtry. Even sup- 
posing, therefore, that by the necessity of things your majority 
must in the present stage of the world probably be unsound, 
what a remnant, I say — ^what an incomparable, all-transforming 
remnant — ^you may fairly hope with your ninnbers, if things 
go happily, to havel 
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Charles Philippe Beaubien is a prominent business man of Canada. 

He vras bom in Montreal in 1870, called to the bar in 1894, and 
became a member of the senate in 1915. The following address 
was delivered at the dinner given by the Carnegie Endowment 
for International Peace in honor of the delegates of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, at the Waldorf-Astoria, in 1925. 

Mr. Chairman, Gentlemen Trustees of the Carnegie En. 

DOWMENT FOR INTERNATIONAL PEACE, LaDIES AND GENTLE- 
MEN : — welcome this opportunity of expressing the heartfelt 
thanks of the Canadian delegates for this sumptuous reception 
and for so many kindnesses received at the hands of the Carnegie 
Endowment. I appreciate your invitation the more, Mr. Chair- 
man, that in this love feast Canada’s voice could hardly be 
silent. For well over a century, our nations have held up to 
manki nd the inspiring spectade of continuous, peaceful and 
cordial relations. We have given the term “boimdary” a new 
significance. For most other countries, the world over, the 
boundary is the danger line; behind it, even now, in some in- 
stances, can be spied the deadly glitter of bayonets. It was 
left to us to make of it a line that unites two countries. Were 
it not for this fact and the desire to express Canadian grati- 
tude to you, Mr. Chairman, and to your co-trustees, I would 
have been quite satisfied to silently approve all that Sir Robert 
Home has said to-night so eloquently, as he alwa}^ does. Can- 
ada, a sister-nation of Great Britain, fully autonomous, re- 
maining within the British Empire freely and solely by the love 
of the British flag, can, without hesitation, subscribe to every 
word uttered so happily by Sir Robert a few moments ago. 

Mr. Chairman, may I trespass on your patience briefly to 
portray, by a reminiscence, my impressions of the Inter-Par- 
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liamentary Conference at Washington. A short time ago, I 
witnessed one of these great pilgrimages held at Lourdes, the 
famous shrine of France. TTiere, before the church, stood 
thirty, forty, probably fifty thousand people hailing from the 
four comers of the earth. They were crowded on the front 
steps of the chapel, on the hillside close by, and spread in a 
huge semicircle before the church. Within the semicircle, press- 
ing close to the throngs, lay a line of stretchers, bearing every 
form of human deformity and disease — a. sight harrowing to the 
heart. Then, in the midst of the open space, a priest lifted his 
voice in prayer. “Oh, God, he whom Thou loveth suffers.” And 
the immense throng repeated with fervor ; “Oh, God, he whom 
Thou loveth suffers.” And the priest continued; “Oh, God, 
gaze upon him and he shall be cured.” The thimdering voice 
of the assistants, with increased fervor, took up the appeal. 
And so continued the prayers of the Officient, echoed by the 
huge assembly with ever increasing intensity. The scene was 
unsurpassingly moving — ^it gripped my heart and stirred me to 
tears. The poor cripples stretching out their arms in supreme 
desperate appeal, the priest’s clear voice, and its echo in thou- 
sands of breasts, all that has left with me a stirring souvenir 
that moves me still. 

Dxuing the four days of otir Conference at Washington, in 
this spacious diamber of the Congress, delegates from prac- 
tically all nations of the world have brought, in turn, to the 
Speakers’ tribune, an earnest, and impassionate appeal to human 
reason, to human kindness, to banish war forever. Like the 
invocatiCn of the priest at Lourdes, each appeal had a deep 
edio in the* hearts of the audience. Back of each speaker I 
could see, heaped by the curse of mankind, armies of livid 
dead; bdbind them, innumerable wounded still red with blood; 
and, :^th^ back, again still more numerous stood the mothers, 
widows and orpdbans, black in their mourning garments. And 
so it was for each nation. Hilast we have left, many of my 
colleagues and I, tortured and torn between hope and de^air. 
Shall these prayers be heard? Shall Washington, like Lourdes, 
give us a mira^? No one knom, but from this pilgrim^^e to 
the shrine of Beace, let ey^yone hike back to his land the 
resolve to preach the holy cnisade of PM,ce, the holy crusade 
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of brotherly love. Such a resolve is not easy to follow. But 
though it may be difficult and trying to stand in the way of 
public opinion, if needs be, let us do it courageously and to 
fortify our hearts, let us repeat the immortal verses of a great 
poet: 


To every man there openeth 
A Way, and Ways, and the Way. 

And the High Soul climbs the High Way, 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 

And in between, on the misty flats. 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 
A High Way, and a Low. 

And every man decideth 
The Wav His Soul Shall Go. 
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A speech at the annual meeting of the British and Foreign Bible 
Society, in Queen^s Hall, London, England, May 2, 1917. Other 
speeches by Sir Robert Borden are to be found in Volumes I 
and XII, where there is also a brief biographical note. 

I KNOW that you must all very deeply regret — but no one so 
much as myself — ^the inability of the Prime Minister of the 
United Kingdom to be here this morning to address you. I 
was spoken to late last evening, and, knowing the tremendous 
engagements and duties which he is called upon to discharge 
in these times of stress and urgency, I could not refuse the 
request he made of me to come here and speak, however in- 
adequately and unworthily, in his stead. I have not come here 
with any set address. I have come with hardly any notes, so 
I must speak to you from my heart to-day in appreciation of 
the great work which this Society has done, not only in this 
Mother-country and in the oversea Dominions, but throughout 
the world; a work the importance of which it is perhaps dif- 
ficult for us to estimate; a work which I hope will be even 
more splendid and more worthy in the future than it has been 
in the past. 

I am very ^ad indeed to know that the Dominion which I 
have the honor to represent has contributed something to the 
great cause which this Society serves. In days gone by we may 
have leaned upon you in the Motherland for that purpose; 
but in this, as in other respects, the young giant beyond the 
seas has learned to know his strength and to put tl^t great 
and constantly increasing strength to a high purpose*. 

We are met imder the shadow of events so great that prob- 
ably we who are passing through them do not realize thdr 
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magnitude or the significance which the historian of the future 
will attach to them. Every generation is in some sense, and 
in no small sense, a trustee for the future ; but upon the men 
and women of this generation there rests to-day, and has rested 
for nearly three years, a responsibility greater perhaps than 
was ever laid upon the shoulders of mankind before. And I am 
very proud to say, and I know that you are all very proud to 
feel, that the spirit of our people, whether in this Motherland 
or elsewhere throughout the Empire, has risen fully responsive 
to the need. Beyond question we were very much absorbed 
in our own material concerns for many years before this war 
broke out. But when the call did come, all these ideas about 
immediate progress and development — ^the veneer, if I may 
call it, of materialism — ^were brushed aside in one moment, and 
we foimd that there was hid beneath that surface a spirit which 
has been constant and steadfast up to the present, and which, 
please God, will remain constant and steadfast xmtil the end. 

No more peace-loving population ever dwelt in any part of 
the King’s Dominions than the people of Canada, but they 
realized the cause of this war ; they realized from the first your 
purpose in the United Kingdom in undertaking it ; they realized 
to what extent democracy, liberty, the civilization, the future 
of the world, rested upon the issue which had been prepared 
by Germany. And so they, in common with all the people of 
the King’s Dominions, were prepared, and are still prepared, 
to do their duty in this war to the end. It has already had a 
profoimd influence upon our people, and it must continue in 
all the years to come to have perhaps an even more profound 
influence. I have seen in hospitals and in convalescent homes 
hundreds, thousands of my own countrymen, who had come 
across the Atlantic at the call of duty, who had gone beyond 
the Channel to discharge the highest duty of a citizen to bis 
country, who had offered themselves for the supreme sacrifice 
if necessary, and who had fou^t in a splendid comradeship 
with men from these islands, from India, and from all the over- 
sea Dominions. What will be the outlook of these nien, what 
the outlook of the men from these islands, after the war is over? 
They wiU come back, surely, realizing that 'while this Empire 
has been called in the past the greatest human agency for good 
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tuat the world has ever known, yet it may have in the future 
still higher and greater opportunities for service to the world 
and they will come back inspired with the desire that these 
great responsibilities will be fulfilled. They will come back, 
further, conscious that in these great events in the world’s 
greatest theater of action they have played no inconspicuous 
part, and they will realize — am speaking of the men from our 
Dominion — that in the contact of nations in the great events 
of to-day they have demonstrated, not only to you in this 
Mother Country, but to all the Allied nations and to the world 
at large, that Canada has raised herself to the full rank and 
dignity of nationhood in every worthy way. We have sent from 
the manhood of Canada to this war, in one way and another, 
no less than 360,000 men. I mention this to show you the spirit 
of self-sacrifice, self-denial, and devotion which has animated 
our people ; it has been good for them, as for the cause which 
they are supporting, and it has been good in its spiritual in- 
fluence upon our nation as a whole. I may tell you that the 
people of Canada by voluntary contributions for one benevo- 
lent patriotic purpose after another since the commencement 
of this war, have raised well-nigh sixty millions of dollars, or 
twelve million pounds, and they have done it willingly and 
^lendidly, in no grudging spirit, but with a full sense of their 
responsibility. The gratitude of the people of the whole Em- 
pire must go out to its womanhood for their splendid devotion. 
Gk)d bless the women of the Empire for all that they have done 
for the service of the nation and of the world in this great 
strugi^e in which we are now eng^ed. 

But what, aft» all, is the meaning of this war to the world? 
What iS' its tnmdng now, and what shall be its meaning in the 
years to ocnne? On the other side of the Atlantic is a great 
kindred natiofi, which aftar exercising infinite patience has 
found itself constrained by the cause for which we are fitting 
to throw its force into the conflict — a force which cannot be 
overestimated and which can have no small influence in bring- 
ing this war to that i^ue vdnoh we all have at heart. In that 
great nation there are, to fngr prasonal knowledge, more asso- 
ciations and societies designed and established for the purpose 
maintaioh^ the peace pf the worid than there are in ah. the 
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other nations put together. It may be that some of the ideals 
of these societies may under present conditions be entirely 
beyond practical realization. I care not for that. I say that 
the purpose is good, and I count among the great agencies 
which shall influence the opinion of the world those societies 
and the great work of a society like this. For though we may 
speak as much as we like of the influence of democracy, of the 
possibility of peace-keeping leagues of nations, the future peace 
of the world must rest upon one firm basis, and one firm basis 
alone — and that is the public opinion of the world. 

The organized life of this nation and of the Dominions of 
the British Empire rests, in the final analysis, upon the public 
opinion of the people. It is upon that that our national life 
and our nation^ institutions rest. And so, when we speak of 
leagues of nations organized to keep the peace — and no one 
would welcome more heartily than I wmfld all organized efforts 
for that purpose — ^I hold that in the community of the world, 
as in the community of any national life, there must be the 
public opinion which will command the peace of the world, and 
that it cannot be commanded in any other way. And so I hope 
that this war will inspire war-weary humanity with an earnest 
and purposeful effort to bring about that peace; because I 
do not conceal from you my own conviction that unless the 
democracies of the world can find some means by which war 
on so gigantic a scale, with such awful results to humanity, can 
be avoided in the future, then the existing social order cannot 
last. But on what, after all, does democracy rest? The ideals 
of democracy, the purpose of democracy, the result of democ- 
racy, must rest upon the collective conscience of the people in 
any community, and democracy will attain results, great or 
small, in so far as the conscience, the purpose, and the ideals 
of the people are guided by that Book which it is the purpose 
of this Society to circulate. And so it is the public opinion of 
the world that we must try to influence, and I repeat once 
more my hi^ appreciation of the service that you are giving 
to humanity of the present and of the future in carrying on 
the great purpose which you have at heart and on b^alf of 
which I have to speak to-day. 

I bdieve that you have had in the United Kingdom, as we 
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have had in Canada, a great spiritual uplift as the result of 
this war. Men and women are more concerned to-day with 
things spiritual than they were four years ago. It could not 
be otherwise; there has been so much devotion and so much 
self-sacrifice. More than that, there has been sorrow brought 
to so many a home — sorrow mingled with a most solemn pride 
that those who have gone forth have proved themselves worthy 
of the highest ideals of humanity and the best traditions of the 
race. It would be impossible that all this should take place 
without its exercising a very powerful influence indeed upon 
the people; and perhaps our concern should be not so much as 
to how that will be maintained during the war— because I be- 
lieve it will be— but as to what will come afterwards. I re- 
member, many years ago, hearing a great divine in my own 
country preach a sermon I shall never forget upon a text which 
I think I can recall: “They that wait upon the Lord shall 
renew their strength; they shall moimt up on wings as eagles; 
they shall run, and not be weary; they shall walk, and not 
faint.” And he asked us, what was the meaning of the prophet 
in the order of this statement? Was it merely an anticlimax, 
or was there some great and profound thought beneath it all? 
And he pointed out that it is not so difficult for the nation or 
the government to have a great spiritual uplift under a great 
inspiration and to maintain it while that inspiration lasts; but 
there is something greater and more difficult still in maintain- 
ing that hig^h purpose when the inspiration has passed away and 
when the ordinary round and routine of everyday life have 
come. It may be easier to mount on wings as ea^es than to 
walk and not faint. And so I pray that the great influence 
which I believe has permeated ^1 the nations of our British 
Commonwealth may be maintained in the future. I pray that 
after this war is over and material considerations have again 
to be taken into account, strength may be given to you in this 
Homeland and to us in the oversea Dominions that we may 
walk and not faint. 
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The first Fourth of July oration in Faneuil Hall was delivered 
in 1783 by John Warren; before this, March 5, the date of the 
Boston Massacre, had been similarly celebrated since 1771. 
Among the orators in the imbroken list from 1771 to the present 
time have been, Joseph Warren, killed at Bunker Hill, John 
Quincy Adams, Edward Channing, Horace Mann, Charles 
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is printed in Volume IV. 

Ladies and Gentlemen: — E pluribus unum — out of many, 
one — ^was the motto adopted by the founders of the Republic 
when they formed a union of the thirteen states. To these we 
have added, from time to time, thirty-five more. The founders 
were convinced, as we are, that a strong nation could be built 
throu^ federation. They were also convinced, as we are, that 
in America, under a free government, many peoples would 
make one nation. Throughout all these years we have ad- 
mitted to our country and to citizenship immigrants from t^te 
diverse lands of Europe. We had faith that thereby we would 
best serve ourselves and mankind. This faith has been jus- 
tified. The United States has grown great. The immigrants 
and their immediate descendants have proved themselves as 
loyal as any citizens of the coxmtry. Liberty has knit us 
closely together as Americans. Note the common devotion to 
our coxmtry^s emblem expressed at the recent Flag Day cde- 
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bration in New York by boys and girls representing more than 
twenty different nationalities warring abroad. 

On the nation’s birthday it is customary for us to gather 
together for the purpose of considering how we may better 
serve our country. This year we are asked to address our- 
selves to the newcomers and to make this Fourth of July 
what has been termed Americanization Day. 

What is Americanization? It manifests itself, in a super- 
ficial way, when the immigrant adopts the clothes, the manners 
and the customs generally prevailing here. Far more impor- 
tant is the manifestation presented when he substitutes for 
his mother tongue the English language as the common medium 
of speech. But the adoption of our language, manners and 
customs is only a small part of the process. To become Amer- 
icanized the change wrought must be fundamental. However 
great his outward conformity, the immigrant is not American- 
ized unless his interests and affections have become deeply 
rooted here. And we properly demand of the immigrant even 
more than this. He must be brought into complete harmony 
with our ideals and aspirations and cooperate with us for their 
attainment. Only when this has been done will he possess the 
national consciousness of an American. 

I say, ^'He must be brought into complete harmony.” But 
let us not forget that many a poor immigrant comes to us 
from distant lands, ignorant of our language, strange in tat- 
tered clothes and with jarring manners, who is already truly 
American in this most important sense; who has long shared 
oUr ideals and who, oppressed and persecuted abroad, has 
yearned for our land of liberty and for the opportunity of 
aiding in the realization of its aims. 

What are the American ideals? They are the development 
of the individual for his own and the common good ; the de- 
velopment of the individual through liberty, and the attainment 
of the common good through democracy and social justice. 

Our form of government, as well as humanity, compels us to 
strive for the development of the individual man. Under uni- 
versal suJBfiage (soon to he extended to women) every voter 
is a paxt ruler of the states Unless the rulers have, in the 
ma&K, education and diarader, and are free men^ our great 
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experiment in democracy must fail. It devolves upon the 
state, therefore, to fit its rulers for their task. It must pro- 
vide not only facilities for development but the opportunity of 
using them. It must not only provide opportunity; it must 
stimulate the desire to avail of it. Thus we are compelled to 
insist upon the observance of what we somewhat vaguely term 
the American standard of living; we become necessarily our 
brothers’ keepers. 

What does this standard imply? In substance, the exercise 
of those rights which our Constitution guarantees — ^the right to 
life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. Life, in this con- 
nection, means living, not existing; liberty, freedom in things 
industrial as well as political ; happiness includes, among other 
things, that satisfaction which can come only throu^ the full 
development and utilization of one’s faculties. In order that 
men may live and not merely exist, in order that men may 
develop their faculties, they must have a reasonable income 
they must have health and leisure. High wages will not meet 
the worker’s need unless employment be regular. The best of 
wages will not compensate for excessively long working hours 
which imdermine health. And working conditions may be so 
bad as to nullify the good effects of high wages and short hours. 
The essentials of American citizenship are not satisfied by 
supplying merely the material needs or even the wants of the 
worker. 

Every citizen must have education — broad and continuous. 
This essential of citizenship is not met by an education which 
ends at the age of fourteen, or even at ei^teen or twenty-two. 
Education must continue throughout life. A country cannot 
be governed well by rulers whose education and mental develop- 
ment are gained only from their attendance at the common 
school. Whether the education of the citizen in later years is 
to be given in classes or from the public platform, or is to be 
supplied through discussion in the lodges and the trade imions, 
or is to be gained from the reading of papers, periodicals and 
books, in any case, freshness of mind is indispensable to its 
attainment. And to the preservation of freshness of mind a 
short workday is as essential as adequate food and proper con- 
ditions of working and of living. The workm- must, in other 
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words, have leisure. But leisure does not imply idleness. It 
means ability to work not less but more, ability to work at 
something besides breadwinning, ability to work harder while 
working at breadwinning, and ability to work more years at 
breadwinning. Leisure, so defined, is an essential of successful 
democracy. 

Furthermore, the citizen in a successful democracy must 
not only have education ; he must be free. Men are not free if 
dependent industrially upon the arbitrary will of another. In- 
dustrial liberty on the part of the worker cannot, therefore, 
exist if there be overweening industrial power. Some curb must 
be placed upon capitalistic combination. Nor will even this 
curb be effective unless the workers cooperate, as in trade 
rmions. Control and cooperation are both essential to indus- 
trial liberty. 

And if the American is to be fitted for his task as ruler, he 
must have besides education and industrial liberty also some 
degree of financial independence. Our existing industrial sys- 
tem is converting an ever increasing percentage of the popula- 
tion into wage-earners; and experience teaches us that a large 
part of these become at some time financial dependents, by 
reason of sickness, accident, invalidity, superannuation, rmem- 
ployment or premature death of the breadwinner of the family. 
Contingencies like these, which are generally referred to in 
the individual case as misfortunes, are now recognized as or- 
dinary incidents in the life of the wage-earner. The need of 
providing indemnity against financial losses from such ordinary 
contingencies in the workingmen’s life has become apparent 
and is already being supplied in other countries. The standard 
worthy to be called American implies some S3rstem of social 
insurance. 

And since the child is the father of the man, we must bear 
constantly in mind that the American standard of living can- 
not be attained or preserved unless the child is not only well 
fed but well bom; unless he lives under conditions wholesome 
morally as well as physically; tmless he is given education 
adequate both in quantity and in character to fit him for life’s 
work. 

Such are our ideals the standard of living we have 
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erected for ourselves. But what is there in these ideals which 
is peculiarly American? Many nations seek to develop the 
individual man for himself and for the common good. Some 
are as liberty-loving as we. Some pride themselves upon in- 
stitutions more democratic than our own. Still others, less con- 
spicuous for liberty or democracy, claim to be more successful 
in attaining social justice. And we are not the only nation 
which combines love of liberty with the practice of democraqr 
and a longing for social justice. But there is one feature in 
our ideals and practices which is peculiarly American. It is 
inclusive brotherhood. 

Other countries, while developing the individual man, have 
assumed that their common good would be attained only if 
the privileges of their citizenship should be limited practit^y 
to natives or to persons of a particular nationality. America, 
on the other hand, has alwas^s declared herself for equality of 
nationalities as well as for equality of individuals. It recog- 
nizes racial equality as an essential of full human liberty and 
true brotherhood, and that racial equality is the complement 
of democracy. America has, therefore, given like welcome to 
all the peoples of Europe. 

Democracy rests upon two pillars: One, the principle that 
all men are equally entitled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness; and the other, the conviction that such equal op- 
portunity will most advance civilization. Aristocracy, on the 
other hand, denies both these postulates. It rests upon the 
principle of the superman. It willingly subordinates the many 
to the few, and seeks to justify sacrificing the individual by 
insisting that civilization will be advanced by such sacrifices. 

The struggles of the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries both 
in peace and in war were devoted largdy to overcoming the 
aristocratic position as applied to individuals. In establishing 
the equal rig^t of every person to development it became dear 
that equal opportunity for all involves this necessary limita- 
tion: Each man may develop himself so far, but only so far, 
as his doing so will not interfere with the exerdse of a like 
ri^t by all others. Thus liberty came to mean the ri^^t to 
enjoy life, to acquire property, to pursue happiness in sudi 
manno' and to sudi extent onfy as the exero^ of the ri^t 
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in each is consistent with the exercise of a like right by every 
other of our fellow citizens. Liberty thus defined underlies 
twentieth century democracy. Liberty thus defined exists in 
a large part of the western world. And even where this equal 
right of each individual has not yet been accepted as a political 
right, its ethical claim is gaining recognition. 

America, dedicated to liberty and the brotherhood of man, 
rejected the aristocratic principle of the superman as applied 
to peoples as it rejected the principles when applied to individ- 
uals. America has believed that each race had something of 
peculiar value which it can contribute to the attainment of those 
high ideals for which it is striving. America has believed that 
we must not only give to the immigrant the best that we have, 
but must preserve for America the good that is in the immigrant 
and develop in him the best of which he is capable. America 
has believed that in differentiation, not in uniformity, lies the 
path of progress. It acted on this belief; it has advanced 
hum a n happiness, and it has prospered. 

On the other hand, the aristocratic theory as applied to peo- 
ples survived gener^ly throughout Europe. It was there as- 
sumed by the stronger countries that the full development of 
one people necessarily involved its domination over another, 
and that only by such domination would civilization advance. 
Strong nationalities, assiuning their own superiority, came to 
bdieve that they possessed the divine right to subject other 
peoples to their sway; and the belief in the existence of such 
a ri^t ripened into a conviction that there was also a duty to 
exercise it. The Russianizing of Finland, the Prussianizing 
of Poland and Alsace, the Magyarmng of Croatia, the perse- 
cution of the Jews in Russia and Rumania, are the fruits of 
this claim of superiority; and that claim is also the 

underlsdng cause of the present war. 

The movements <rf the last century have proved that whole 
I)eoples have indivi{(fiiality no less marked than that of the 
single person, that the individuality of a people is irrepressible, 
and that .the misnamed intecnadonalism which seeks the oblit- 
eration of nationalities or peoples is imattainable. The new 
nationalism adq?^ by America proclaims that each race or 
people^ tike each individmd, hse, the ri^t and duty to develop. 
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and that only through such differentiated development will hi^ 
civilization be attained. Not until these principles of na- 
tionalism, like those of democracy, are generally accepted will 
liberty be fully attained and minorities be secure in their rights. 
Not until then can the foundation be laid for a lasting peace 
among the nations. 

The world longs for an end of this war, and even more for a 
peace that will endure. It turns anxiously to the United States, 
the one great neutral country, and bids us point the way. And 
may we not answer : Go the way of liberty and justice — led by 
democracy and the new nationalism. Without these, inter- 
national congresses and supreme courts will prove vain and 
disarmament ‘^The Great Illusion.” 

And let us remember the poor parson of whom Chaucer 
says: 


But Criste’s loore, and his Apostles twelve, 

He taughte, but first he followed it hymselve. 


# 
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NICHOLAS MURRAY BUTLER 

TRUE AND FALSE DEMOCRACY 

President Butler of Columbia University is one of our most effec- 
tive public speakers. He has already been represented in Vol- 
umes I and Vn of “Modem Eloquence.’’ In the latter volume 
will be found a biographical note. The following address is a 
thoughtful analysis of political and economic conditions in the 
United States and represents the general attitude which President 
Butler has taken in public affairs. It was dehvered before the 
University of California on Charter Day, March 23, 1907. 

The idols of the market place, those words and phrases which 
pass current among men carelessly and without testing, are 
even more devotedly worshiped to-day than they were when 
Bacon first described them. We speak lightly and in familiar 
terms of the words which stand for the greatest achievements 
of man, and too seldom do we stop to ask ourselves whether we 
truly grasp and understand their significance. The word democ- 
racy is one of these. The theme which it suggests is a fas- 
cinating one, and it is worth while to point out some far-reach- 
ing distinctions between a democracy which is true and stable, 
and one which is false and illusory. 

In each of the progressive nations of the earth it is clearly 
recognized that the pressing questions of the moment are not 
so much political, in the narrow sense, as they are economic 
and social. Human welfare, for which in a vague and general 
way governments were built, has now become in a precise and 
specific way a main object of government everywhere. The 
upbuilding of character and intelligence by providing oppor- 
tunity and instruction ; the securing of comfort and prosperity 
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through justice as well as by philanthropy; the protection of 
the individual from disease as well as from attack, are all tasks 
of common concern wrought at by a collective agency. Only a 
beginning has been made in the establishment of this new order 
of political thought and political action. In Germany, in 
France, in England, in Italy, in Japan, as well as in America, 
parliaments and legislatures are busying themselves with these 
newer problems, the common characteristic of which is that 
they appear to involve in their solution a vast and rapid ex- 
tension of the field in which men work collectively through their 
political agents, rather than individually through their own 
wills and hands. Those who are alarmed at this tendency and 
who see in it a force and movement antagonistic to ideals and 
principles in which they whole-heartedly believe, name it so- 
cialism and call upon us to make war upon it as such. But, 
as Lord Salisbury told the listening peers years ago, the time 
has gone by when to call a measure socialistic is a sufficient 
reason for opposing it. The new proposals must be examined 
on their merits, and no argument by epithet should be allowed 
to blind us to the truth, wherever it may be. 

We Americans approach these present-day problems in the 
spirit of democracy, and with more than a century of school- 
ing in democracy behind us; but are we quite sure that we 
know what democracy means and implies ? Have we so fast a 
hold upon principle that not even the allurements of greed and 
envy or the promptings of angry passion will sweep us from 
our moorings? For there is a democracy false and a democracy 
true, and it is just when the economic or social problem presses 
hardest for solution that the sharp contrast between the two 
is lost sight of and the line which divides them is blurred. 
To consider the true and the false conceptions of democ- 
racy is to equip ourselves with the armor of sound and well- 
tested principle to meet the tasks and problems of to- 
morrow. 

Was Lord Byron right when he cried, ^What is democracy? 
— an aristocracy of blackguards I” or was the truth not with 
Mazzini, who defined democracy as ‘‘the progress of all through 
all, under the leadership of the best and wisest”? Everything 
depends upon the answer. Perhaps we shall readi the answer 
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most safely and securely if we examine some significant facts 
in recent political history. 


■WHAT IS DEMOCRACY? 


Not long ago, within the walls of the Palais Bourbon, a 
building which bears the name that has passed into literature 
as the S5Tnbol of political reaction and obscurantism, two great 
orators and statesmen presented to the Chamber of Deputies, in 
memorable controversy, two conflicting political and social pro- 
grams and ideals. It is not too much to say that the debate 
between M. Jaurte and M. Clemenceau in June, 1906, on the 
underlying relations between the socialistic program and the 
principles of a democratic state, •was one of the most significant 
and prohetic to whidi the world has listened for many years. 
Jaurls presented •with lucid fervor the ideal of that socialistic 
democracy which binds itself to the shibboleth of equality. 
Clemenceau presented with forceful acumen the conception of 
an individualist democracy which takes liberty for its watch- 
word. Neither protagonist indicated by his words that he saw 
or felt the necessary and everlasting contradiction between 
economic equality and liberty. The formula in which these 
two terms stand side by side is so dear to the Frenchman who 
looks back to the Revolution as the date of his emancipation, 
that perhaps it •will be given to other than Frenchmen to see 
tnost dearly how complete is the contradiction bet'ween liberty 
and economic equality, and that escape from the contradiction 
is only to be found in the true conception of the third term of 
the revolutionary formula, fraternity. 

Lord Action, sdmlax and •wise man of the world, whose hope 
was to live long enough to ■write the history of liberty in 
Europe, once said that “The detest cau^ which made the 
French Revolution so disastrous to liberty ■was its theory of 
equality. Liberty ■was th» ■watchWfflrd of the middle dass, 
equality of the lower. It ■was tie lower dass that won the 
battles of the third estate; that took the Bastille, and made 
France a constitutioQal monhrtiy; that took the Tuileries, 
and made Ftance a R^ubSc^ Thty claimed thdr reward. 
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The middle class, having cast down the upper orders with the 
aid of the lower, instituted a new inequality and a privilege 
for itself. By means of a taxpaying qualification it deprived 
its confederates of their vote. To those, therefore, who had 
accomplished the Revolution, its promise was not fulfilled. 
Equality did nothing for them. The opinion, at that time, was 
almost universal, that society is founded on an agreement which 
is voluntary and conditional, and that the links which bind 
men to it are terminable, for sufficient reason, like those which 
subject them to authority. From these popular premises the 
logic of Marat drew his sanguinary conclusions. He told the 
famished people that the conditions on which they had con- 
sented to bear their evil lot, and had refrained from violence, 
had not been kept to them. It was suicide, it was murder, 
to submit, to starve, and to see one’s children starving, by the 
fault of the rich. The bonds of society were dissolved by 
the wrong it inflicted. The state of nature had come back, in 
which every man had a right to what he could take. The 
time had come for the rich to make way for the poor. With 
this theory of equality, liberty was quenched in blood, and 
Frenchmen became ready to sacrifice all other things to save life 
and fortune.” * 

The political and social anarchy which Lord Acton describes 
must be the inevitable result whenever the passion for eco- 
nomic equality overcomes the love of liberty in men’s breasts. 
For the state is founded upon justice, and justice involves 
liberty, and liberty denies economic equality; because equality 
of ability, of efficiency, and even of physical force are unknown 
among men. To secure an equality which is other than the 
political equality incident to liberty, the more efficient must 
be shackled that they may not outrun the less efficient, for 
there is no known device by which the less efficient can be 
spurred on to equal the accomplishment of the more efficient. 
Objective conditions must, of course, be equalized, particularly 
those conditions which are created by the state. But this is 
true not because such an equality is an end in itself, but be- 
cause it is essential to liberty. 

If we can fix clearly in mind this fundamental contradiction 

^Quarterly Review, January, 1878, pp. 133-134 
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between equality of possessions, equality of capacity, equality 
of attainment, and liberty, we shall have reached the clew to 
the distinction between a democracy which is false and spurious, 
and a democracy which is true and real. 

When one examines the proposals that are seriously made 
by responsible men in high places, not in one nation of the 
earth but in many, he is forced to ask whether liberty, which 
for four centuries has been a word to conjure with, has lost 
its hold upon men, and whether we are coming to a pass where 
democracy is to be reduced to the expedient of some of the 
ancient tyrannies, and is to be able to maintain itself only 
by providing bread and a circus for the masses of the people. 
If by any chance we have come to this pass, or are coming to 
it, then be assured that it will not be long before a great change 
will come over the political and social institutions of mankind, 
and that it will be a change for the worse. 

It is hard to bring one’s self to believe that liberty has lost 
its hold, or that a false and spurious equality contradicting 
every natural law, making progress impossible or only tempo- 
rary at best, can long lure intelligent men from liberty’s path. 
The abuses of liberty are severe and innumerable. The eco- 
nomic injustices that have not yet been removed are many and 
apparent. The forms of equality dependent upon true liberty 
that have not yet been sufficiently established are easy to 
name. But surely the remedy is not to be found in tearing 
down the corner-stone of the political fabric, but rather in 
first clearing away obstructions and debris, and then in build- 
ing more thoughtfully, more wisely, and more patiently upon it. 


THE SOCIALIST PROPAGANDA 


The socialist propaganda, never more seriously or more ably 
carried on than now, is an earnest and sincere attempt to 
escape from conditions that are |3urdensome and unhappy. 
Despite its most imperfect interpretation of the economic sig- 
nificance of history and its rin^g changes on a misleading 
theory of class consciousness^ this propaganda makes an appeal 
to our favorable judgment because its proclaimed motive is to 
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help the mass of mankind. No just man can quarrel with its 
aim, but few readers of history or students of human nature 
can approve its program. What is it that socialism aims to 
accomplish by restricting liberty in order to promote economic 
equality? It seeks to accomplish what it conceives to be a 
juster economic and political condition. At bottom and without 
special reference to immediate concrete proposals, socialism 
would substitute for individual initiative collective and cor- 
porate responsibility in matters relating to property and pro- 
duction, in the hope thereby of correcting and overcoming the 
evils which attach to an individualism run wild. But we must 
not lose sight of the fact that the corporate or collective re^n- 
sibility which it would substitute for individual initiative is 
only such corporate or collective responsibility as a group of 
these very same individuals could exercise. Therefore, so- 
cialism is primarily an attempt to overcome man’s individual 
imperfections by adding them together, in the hope that they 
cancel each other. This is not only bad mathematics, but worse 
psychology. In pursuing a formula, socialism fails to take 
accoimt of the facts. Out of the people it would constitute a 
mob, in forgetfulness of the fact that the mob, led or unled, 
is the most serious foe that the people have ever had to face. 
The Roman Republic conquered every enemy but its own vices. 
With this warning written large across the page of history, what 
is the lesson of Rome for America? 

We come back to the conception which Mazzini bad of 
democracy: “Ihe progress of all throng all, under the leader- 
ship of the best and wisest.” True democarcy will carry on 
insistent search for these wisest and best, and will elevate 
them to posts of leadership emd command. Under the operation 
of the law of liberty, it will provide itself with real leaders, 
not limited by rank, or birth, or wealth, or circumstance, but 
opening the way for eadi individual, to rise to the place of honor 
and influence by the ^pression of his own best and hipest 
self. It will exactly reverse the communistic formula, “From 
each according to his abilities. To each according to his needs,” 
and will uphold the principle, “From each according to his 
needs, to each according to his abilities.” It wfll take care 
to provide such ladder of education and oi^Kirtunity that the 
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hiimblest may rise to the very top if he is capable and worthy. 
The most precious thing in the world is the individual human 
mind and soul, with its capacity for growth and service. To 
bind it fast to a formula, to hold it in check to serve the selfish 
ends of mediocrity, to deny it utterance and expression, po- 
litical, economic, and moral, is to make democracy impossible 
as a permanent social and governmental form. 

The United States is in sore need to-day of an aristocracy 
of intellect and service. Because such an aristocracy does not 
exist in the popular consciousness, we are bending the knee in 
worship to Ihe golden calf of money. The form of monarchy 
and its pomp offer a valuable foil to the worship of money for 
its own sake. A democracy must provide itself with a foil of 
its own, and none is better or more effective than an aristocracy 
of intellect and service recruited from every part of our demo- 
cratic life. We must put behind us the fundamental fallacy 
that equality is demanded by justice. The contrary is the 
case. Justice demands inequality as a condition of liberty and 
as a means of rewarding each according to his merits and de- 
serts. Even the Socialist admits this, for Menger has written 
that “the wealth destined for the immediate satisfaction of 
desires may, even in the socialist state, be divided unequally, 
according to the quality and quantity of work performed, the 
rank occupied by each in the state, and many other factors.” 

Jealousy of power honestly gained and justly exercised, envy 
of attainment or of possession, are characteristics of the mob, 
not of the people; of a democracy which is false, not of a 
democracy which is true. False democracy shouts. Every man 
down to the levd of the average. True democracy cries. All 
men l^) to the h^i^t of their fullest capacity for service and 
achievmnent. The two ideals are everlastingly at war. The 
future of this nation, as the future of the world, is bound up 
with the hc^ of a true democracy that builds itsdf on liberty. 

True democraicy rejects tihe doctrine that mediocrity is a 
safeguard for liberty, and points to the fact that the only 
serums menace to tiberty comes from the predominance of 
motu^Iy, of privilege, and of majorities. True democracy 
hcdds fast to the notion thset fomd stmdaxds of right and wrtmg 
are necessary to Its saeoess, and that no resting-place is to 
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be found in the verdict of authorities, of majorities, or of cus-^ 
tom. It believes that nothing is settled until it is settled right, 
and that no fear of majorities and no threats of the powerful 
should for an instant be allowed to check the agitation to right 
a wrong or to remedy an abuse. True democracy sings, with 
Lowell, its own true poet : 

Then to side with Truth is noble when we share her 
wretched crust. 

Ere her cause bring fame and profit, and ’tis pros- 
perous to be just; 

Then it is the brave man chooses, while the coward stands 
aside, 

Doubting in his abject spirit, till his Lord is crucified, 

And the multitude make virtue of the faith they had 
denied. 

True democracy creates leadership by its confidence and trust, 
and follows it. False democracy decries leaders and exalts 
demagogues. 

A real representative of the people is not their unreflecting 
mouthpiece or their truckling servant, altering his course to 
meet each shifting breeze of opinion or puff of passion. He 
is rather the spokesman for their conscience, their insight, and 
their judgment as his own deepest and sincerest convictions 
reveal them to him. Edmund Burke, speaking to the electors 
of Bristol, expressed perfectly the real duty of a representative 
to his constituency. He said: 

“It ought to be the happiness and glory of a representative 
to live in the strictest union, the closest correspondence, and 
the most unreserved communication with his constituents. 
Their wishes ought to have great weight with him; their 
opinions high respect ; their business unremitted attention. . . . 
But his unbiased opinion, his mature judgment, his enlightened 
conscience, he ought not to sacrifice to you, to any man, or to 
any set of men living. These he does not derive from your 
pleasure — ^no, nor from the law and the constitution. They 
are a trust from Providence, for the abuse of which he is deeply 
answerable. Your representative owes you not his industry 
only, but his judgment ; and he betrays, instea4 of serving you, 
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if he sacrifices it to your opinion. . . . Parliament is not a con- 
gress of ambassadors from different and hostile interests, which 
interests each must maintain, as an agent and advocate, against 
other agents and advocates; but Parliament is a deliberative 
assembly of one nation, with one interest, that of the whole — 
where not local purposes, not local prejudices, ought to guide, 
but the general good, resulting from the general reason of the 
whole. You choose a member, indeed; but when he is chosen, 
he is not a member of Bristol, but a member of Parliament.’’ 

What Burke says of Parliament is equally true of the Amer- 
ican Congress and of American State Legislatures. Their one 
proper concern is the interest of the whole body politic, and the 
true democratic representative is not the cringing, fawning 
tool of the caucus or of the mob, but he who, rising to the full 
stature of political manhood, does not take orders but offers 
guidance. We Americans well know that genuine leadership 
is possible in a democratic state, and that an aristocracy of 
intelligence and service may be built up in a democracy; for 
the immortal example is found in the life and work and glory 
of Abraham Lincoln. 

IS DEMOCRACY A FAILURE? 

If, however, the matter were to be left here, some perplex- 
ing questions would remain unanswered. For one hundred 
years and more the people of the United States have maintained 
a democratic form of government, which has grown from small 
and simple beginnings to a complicated organism ruling a ter- 
ritory comparable to that of the world’s greatest empires. Yet 
happiness and prosperity have not become universal, nor is 
justice yet established invariably as between man and man, or 
as between the individual and the community. For this there 
are two reasons. 

The first is to be found in human nature itself, with its 
limitations, its imperfections, its seemingly slow progress to- 
ward the highest ethical standards and the surest spiritual 
insights. For the removal of these obstacles there is no hope 
in man-made formulas or in governmental policies; education 
and moral regeneration, taking long periods of time to accom- 
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plish their aims, are the only instrumentalities to which we can 
hopefully turn. 

The second reason, however, lies somewhat closer at hand. 
It is to be found, I conceive, in the lack of adjustment between 
the responsibility and oversight of the community, acting 
through its governmental agents, and the exercise of individual 
initiative in matters relating to property and production. This 
lack of adjustment is traceable in turn to the rapid changes 
which the past generation or two have brought about in our 
economic and industrial life. To keep pace with these changes, 
and to secure justice without sacrificing liberty, is now the 
purpose and the hope of true democracy ever3rwhere. 

What chiefly attracts attention at the moment as an element 
of serious injustice, is the institution, under the guise of liberty 
or freedom, of what is really a form of economic dependence 
or slavery, which is usually described as the exploitation of 
man by man. If this exploitation, or use and oppression of 
one man by another, were shown to be a necessary and in- 
evitable result of society as now ordered and established, then 
might we well believe that the socialist propaganda, if it could 
make clear that socialism would bring such exploitation to an 
end, would go forward with increasing energy and success. But 
it must be pointed out that the exploitation of one individual 
by another is not a necessary, but an incidental, consequence 
of the existing social order, and that, bad as it is, its results 
are in no sense comparable with the evils of the exploitation 
of one by all, which is a necessary consequence of the establish- 
ment of a socialistic democracy. For the exploitation of one 
by all puts an end to liberty. W'e should not gain anything 
by substituting the more injurious form of exploitation for the 
less injurious; we should, rather, lose much. The real prob- 
lem of democracy is to prevent both forms of exploitation, 
either that of one man by another or that of one man by the 
community. To prevent this exploitation, or rather to reduce 
it to the narrow and necessary limits set by nature itself, and 
to take away from it all causes added by the grant of monopoly 
and privilege, are dear duties of present-day democracy. How 
shall democracy proceed to this task? 

If the exaggerated forms of exploitation whi<h are now 
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observed among us are studied with care, it will be seen that, 
almost without exception, they spring from community-given 
monopoly or privilege. They do not spring from the relation 
between individual and individual, or from the institution 
of private property itself. They spring from the relation 
between individual and community. Those relations would be 
multiplied, not diminished, in a socialistic democracy. The 
only hope for the abolition of exploitation in a socialistic 
democracy, therefore, is the regeneration of man and the 
removal of those natural obstacles to human perfection which 
are so plainly in evidence. In other words, the socialistic 
democracy assumes, and must assume for the success of its 
program, a condition of individual perfection which the whole 
of history denies. The lack of this individual perfection gives 
rise to the evils of the present hour, and it would continue to 
give rise to the same evils, but in an exaggerated form, if the 
socialistic democracy were to be established. 

If what is properly called exploitation is to be prevented, 
this can only be accomplished, I conceive, by developing with 
clearness and precision a concept of public property which 
shall have an ethical foundation and a legal as well as a social 
sanction. The ethical foundation for the concept of private 
property, and the legal and social sanctions for it, are per- 
fectly clear and well known. The concept of public property 
is not in so fortunate a condition. It needs elaboration and 
definition. If we can arrive at this elaboration and defini- 
tion of the concept of public property, then we may safely 
assign amtrol of public property to the government and ex- 
clude the u^vidu^ from any share in that control. On the 
borderland between public and private property there will 
be found rnauy instaiKes of doubtful deification. Ex- 
pediency and experience will indicate on vAdch side of the line 
a given case should fali But there may wisely be established 
wholly private and mt to be r^rded as whoUy public, in 
an intermediate duss of undertakings, not to be regarded as 
respect to which individual initlalfve sh^ prevail under such 
terms as the state and oversi^t may prescribe. 

Along these lines and m tJus basis a true democracy can bring 
socafied exploitation to an end without endeavoring to establidi 
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a false equality, and holding fast meanwhile to true liberty. 
This is a practicable and a practical program to be set over 
against the impracticable and unpractical program offered by 
the socialist propaganda. 

In working out this program we must take care to pro- 
tect ourselves against the mob — a mass of men whose powers 
of reflection and judgment are unhorsed and who are driven 
by the force of blind passion; for any social or political re- 
construction whets the mob^s appetite and stirs its passions. 

In his extraordinary characterization of the conditions pre- 
ceding and accompanying the French Revolution, Taine pic- 
tured with skillful verisimilitude the characteristics of the 
mob which parades in the ^arb of democracy. He spoke of 
its mistrust of its natural leaders, of the great, of the wealthy, 
of persons in offices and clothed with authority, as being in- 
veterate and incurable. He described the sovereignty of un- 
restrained passions, which is the final and bloody end of mob 
rule. There are those among us who understand the mob 
so well that they sedulously and skillfully endeavor to bring to 
pass just such a state of affairs as Taine described. These 
wreckers of society, unrestrained by principle and un- 
hampered by conviction, are playing with the fire of human 
passion and mob violence. They attack a conception of democ- 
racy which is true, in its every aspect, in the hope that they 
may enthrone in its stead a democracy which is false and 
futile. They begin by playing upon the term “labor.” Taking 
note of the fact that the world’s workers constitute all but an 
insignificant remnant of the world’s citizenship, they would 
set one form of labor against another, and confuse and con- 
found the meaning of the term “labor” itself. All the world 
over, these mischief-makers, when they put forth an academic 
theory, use the term “labor” in a way to include every form 
of productive activity. For that purpose the inventor, the 
overseer, the manager, the jguide, and inspirer of an under- 
taking, is a laborer; but when from the height of academic 
theory they come down to the plane of popular agitation, then 
they make the term “labor” apply to manual labor alone. It is 
true that leading economic writers themselves are responsible 
for the widespread confusion between these two uses of the 
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term “labor.” As a matter of fact, ordinary manual labor is 
just the opposite of what the socialist supposes it to be. In- 
stead of being the sole instrument in the production of wealth, 
as the modern world knows wealth, it is the subordinate element 
in that production. Manual labor is always essential, to be 
sine, but manual labor alone does not now produce, nor has it 
ever produced, much more than a mere minimum of subsistence. 
All of the increment in production which has made the modem 
world possible, is due to the directing faculty, to the capacity 
to organize, to manage, and to apply. These powers and 
capacities operate both throu^ labor and through capital. 
Therefore, to attempt to substitute the mob for the people, 
manual labor for labor in all its forms, and economic equality 
for liberty, is to destroy all those institutions and accomplish- 
ments upon which man’s progress has rested for three thousand 
years, and which man’s progress during that period has de- 
veloped and applied in so astounding a fashion. 


THE PROBLEM OF WEALTH 

Sainte-Beuve once divided authors into two classes — ceux 
qui agitent le monde et ceux qui civilisent. So we may divide 
statesmen and leaders of public opinion into those who dis- 
tiurb the world and those who advance its civilization. The 
touchstone will be their attitude toward wealth. It is wealth 
— accumulated possessions of value in excess of immediate 
needs — ^that makes leisure possible, and with leisure comes 
genuine human living, civilization. The world wants more 
wealth, not less. To aim to destroy wealth, to make its ac- 
cumulation impossible or personally disadvantageous, is to dis- 
turb and distress the world, and, ultimately, every one in it. 
To seek to promote wealth, to secure its just distribution and 
its proper use, is to advance the world’s civilization. It is 
not money, much less wealth, whidi is the root of all evil, 
but the love of money. The crud lust for gain, which stifles 
every generous instinct and all desire for justice, is the de^ic- 
able thing, and that is a purdy personal characteristic which 
no law can reach. Nothing but a sense of honor and decenqr. 
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an appreciation of true values, and a genuinely moral view of 
life, will cure that distressing and painfully contagious disease. 
To hurl at a moral and intellectual delinquency such as this, 
the denunciations and restrictions of the law, or to invei^ 
against wealth as such, is only to invite such a scathing rebuke 
as Professor Clifford’s invective against Christianity called 
out from Mafthew Arnold when he wrote; 

“These are merely the cracking fireworks of youthful para- 
dox. One reads it all, half smiling, half sighing, as the declar- 
ation of a clever and confident youth, with the hopeless in- 
experience, irredeemable by any cleverness, of his age. Only 
when one is young and headstrong can one thus prefer bravado 
to experience, can one stand by the Sea of Time, and, instead of 
listening to the solemn and rhythmical beat of its waves, choose 
to fill the air with one’s own whoopings to start the echo.” * 

Doubtless the mob will prefer cheering its own whoopinigs to 
listening to the solemn and rhythmical beat of the waves of the 
Sea of Time, but we must set our faces against the mob, and 
now as always, whether it wears the clothes of fashion or the 
workman’s blouse, and whether it is vicious and violent or 
merely addle-pated and sullen. 

The surest antidote to the mob and its violence and passion 
is to secure, in orderly and legal form, after due consideration 
and discussion, the prompt and effective execution of the peo- 
ple’s will and to give voice to the people’s judgments and 
aspirations. This raises some interesting questions. 

In our own form of government there are established three 
independent, but cooperating, powers and agencies for repre- 
senting the people and for executing their will — the executive, 
the legislative and the judicial agency. Each immediately 
represents the people in its own way and in its own sphere, and 
that sphere is and should remain inviolate. Somehow or other 
the curious notion has been spread abroad that the le^slative 
agency, the members of which are chosen at short intervals 
and by small constituencies, more fully and directly represents 
the people than does either the executive or the judicial branch 
of the government. Members of the legislative branch of the 

* Introduction to ''‘God and the Bible,” 
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government have themselves actively spread abroad this no- 
tion both by words and by acts. It is, however, not only 
untrue in theory, but it is ludicrously falsified by the facts. 
As matters are to-day, and as they have been for a generation 
past, the Congress of the United States, the legislative branch 
of the national government, is far inferior to the executive and 
the judicial branches, as a direct and effective representative 
of the will and purposes of the people of the United States. 
It is primarily the President and the Supreme Court who 
speak the people’s maturest mind and who egress, in spoken 
and written word, in administrative act and in judicial decision, 
the highest will of the whole people. 

Moreover, ever since the Civil War the Congress has steadily 
invaded the province of the President, and has long been 
asserting control, directly or indirectly, over his administra- 
tive acts. At the moment, it is being urged to invade the 
prerogatives of the judiciary, and to curtail and regulate the 
proceedings in equity of the United States courts — a field in 
which the Congress has the same right and authority that it 
has in Corea or in British India, no more and no less. The 
language of the Constitution is perfectly plain: “The judicial 
power of the United States shall be vested in one Supreme 
Court, and in such inferior courts as the Congress may from 
time to time ordain and establish.” The judicial power as it 
existed at the time of the acfoption of the Constitution is, 
therefore, beyond the power of the Congress to restrict or 
dimini^. The Congress may establish courts inferior to the 
Supreme Court, but surely, when such courts are establidied, 
th^ are entitled to exercise the judicial power as the framers 
of the Constitation knew it. 

This invasion of the executive and judicial powers by the 
legislature is often accompanied by an effort to convince the 
jwiople at lax;^ that the esmcutive power is in some subtle way 
antagonistic to dsaocracy, and, moreover, that the executive is 
invading or has invaded the province of the legidature. This 
latter cry, as inancexe as it is false, is invariably raised when- 
ever it is desired to distract piiblic attention from an invasion 
of the executive by the legislature, or when some private or 
privileged interest wishes to ward off from itself the execudou 
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oi the people’s laws. James Madison understood thoroughly 
well the dangers of legislative encroachment. In the Federal- 
ist,^ he wrote of the Legislative Department that ‘‘its consti- 
tutional powers, being at once more extensive, and less sus- 
ceptible of precise limits, it can, with the greater facility, mask, 
under complicated and intricate measures, the encroachment 
which it makes on the coordinate departments.” 

In the same exposition he added: ^^In a government where 
numerous and extensive prerogatives are placed in the hands 
of an hereditary monarch, the executive department is very 
justly regarded as the source of danger, and watched with all 
the jealousy which a zeal for liberty ought to inspire. In a 
democracy, where a multitude of people exercise in person the 
legislative functions, and are continually exposed, by their in- 
capacity for regular deliberation and concerted measures, to 
the ambitious intrigues of their executive magistrates, tyranny 
may well be apprehended, on some favorable emergency, to 
start up in the same quarter. But in a representative republic^ 
where the executive magistracy is carefully limited, both in the 
extent and the duration of its power ; and where the legislative 
power is exercised by an assembly, which is inspired by a 
supposed influence over the people, with an intrepid confi- 
dence in its own strength; which is sufficiently numerous to 
feel all the passions which actuate a multitude, yet not so 
numerous as to be incapable of pursuing the objects of its 
passions, by means which reason prescribes; it is against 
the enterprising ambition of this department that the people 
ought to indulge all their jealousy and exhaust all their 
precautions.” 

As a matter of fact, if our American political experience 
proves anything, it proves that the executive branch of the 
government is the most efficient representative and spokesman 
that the popular will has. So it was with Lincoln in the Civil 
War; so it was with Qeveland in the struggle for a sound 
mooetary system; so it is with Roosevelt in the battle against 
privilege and greed. Indeed in a very real sense the popular 
will in the United States has no other representative, for po- 
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litical purposes, than the President. The President of the 
United States is chosen by the whole people with a view to 
his personality, his temperament, his private convictions, and 
his political principles. The people know who he is and all 
about him. When chosen he owes no responsibility to the 
Congress, but to the people of the United States alone. When 
he lays down his office he lays it down to one whom the peo- 
ple have chosen to succeed him; but so long as he exercises 
its power he exercises it in the people’s name and in the people’s 
sight. On the other hand, the system, unfortunate in high 
degree, of small constituencies, having individual representa- 
tives in state and national legislatures who are almost uniformly 
residents of the districts for which they are elected, has re- 
duced to a minimum the truly representative capacity and effi- 
ciency of those bodies and has deprived them of many elements 
of power. For it is well-nigh a political axiom that large con- 
stituencies make independent representatives and that small 
constituencies make tools and ciphers. We must not forget 
how much farther a bullet will carry than a few score of small 
shot. 

Where is it that private interest goes when it wishes to burke 
an expression of the popular will? 

Not to the executive, not to the private chambers of the 
judges, but to the committee rooms and to the floor of the 
legislative assemblies in state and nation. There responsi- 
bility is so divided, there secrecy is so easy, that measures de- 
manded by the people may be done to death, despite the urging 
of national and state executives. As matters stand to-day, 
states and syndicates have senators; districts and local inter- 
ests have representatives; but the whole people of the United 
States have only the President to speak for them and to do 
their will. 

True democracy, therefore, while seeking by all possible 
means to improve the quality of its legislatures and to make 
them representative of principles and ideas rather than of 
special and local interests, will strengthen the executive arm 
and protect it from legislative invasion in matters purely ad- 
ministrative, It will, through constitutional forms and by 
limitation of term, hold the executive strictly answerable for 
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the discharge of his duty and for the bearing of his responsi- 
bility. 

We are constantly told by the prophets of false democracy 
that the efficient administration which is secured by single re- 
sponsible agents is undemocratic. The notion of these false 
prophets is, I suppose, that no man can be justly convinced of 
crime in a democracy until each of his fellow-citizens in turn 
has mounted the bench and passed upon the evidence. They 
appear to believe that no administrative act can be truly demo- 
cratic unless the people en masse assemble to institute and to 
approve it. This doctrine, constantly repeated by the unthink- 
ing, is both absurd in itself and the reductio ad absurdum of 
government. It not only separates decision from deliberation, 
but it misses the fundamental distinction between government 
and administration. No government is democratic which does 
not spring from the people’s will, and which is not answerable 
to the people in forms and ways that the people themselves 
have determined. Administration, on the other hand, is merely 
the transaction of the people’s business, and a democracy is 
as well entitled as a monarchy to have its business well and 
promptly done. It will, therefore, if its democracy is true, 
adopt precisely the modes and agencies of administration that 
any business undertaking would adopt to secure similar aims. 
It is a false, spurious, and misleading democracy that would 
destroy efficiency in working out the people’s policies by insist- 
ing that all the people shall join in working them out. The 
people determine, the people’s agent executes. When we get 
this distinction clearly in mind we shall cease to be troubled by 
many so-called reforms that are urged upon us in democracy’s 
name. 

One imfortunate effect of the false conceptions of democracy 
that are now so widespread among us is the steady decline in 
reverence and respect in the United States, not only for age, 
attainment, and authority, but for law itself. The essence of 
democracy is not subordination, but association; yet the object 
of this association is obedience to government as the result of 
a common deliberation through duly constituted authorities. 
To those authorities req)ect is due by every real democrat. 
The mob yields none and will 3deld none. 
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Many causes have contributed no doubt to bring about this 
decline in respect and reverence for authority and law. The 
weakening of religious faith, the loosening of the bonds of 
parental control, the absence of real discipline from school life, 
have all been at work to undermine the foundations of respect 
and reverence. We shall never get back to a true democracy, 
however, until the majesty of the law excites reverence and 
respect on its own account; until the family bond is drawn 
closer and tighter, and until children honor their parents as 
they did of old and until the school understands that abdica- 
tion of authority is not a solution for the difficulties of disci- 
pline. A free state built upon free labor, with liberty for its 
watchword and justice as its guide, is the ideal of a true democ- 
racy — ^that form of society, which Lowell characterized so sug- 
gestively if incompletely as one in which every man has a 
chance and knows that he has it. To the hectic, emotional radi- 
calism which clamors for the exaltation of the mediocre and the 
unfit, and upon which false democracy builds, true democracy 
will oppose a healthy, intellectual radicalism that will seek to 
see life steadily and to see it whole; a radicalism that will aim 
to redress old wrongs without inflicting new ones. This radi- 
calism of true democracy — ^if it be radicalism — sees the end 
of a perfected individualism not in selfishness but in service, 
not in isolation but in fraternity. It has no idle dreams of 
Natare dethroned and Artifice exalted in her stead. It sees 
in the dedicated life the ideal of Liberty’s best product. It 
dares to hope that of this twentieth century and of this fair 
land of ours, it will not be impossible for another Macaulay 
some day to write: 

Then none was for a party; 

Then all were for the state; 

Then the great man helped the poor, 

And the poor man hehxed the great: 

Then hinds were fairly portioned; 

Then spirals were faMy sold: 

The Rmnans were like brothers 
In the biave days of old. 
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POLITICAL PARTIES AND WOMEN VOTERS 

Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt has lectured in nearly every state and 
has been the leader in the campaign for woman suffrage. This 
address was dehvered at the Congress of the League of Women 
Voters, Chicago, February 14, 1920. 

I AM going to ask your indulgence while I make a few re- 
marks on the subject of the League of Women Voters. 

Bismarck one time said that it was “impossible to over- 
estimate the stupidity of the human race.” Now, it is true 
that we are all stupid; we are so stupid on the one hand that 
we can’t express an idea so that other people will get the same 
understanding we have, and on the other, we are so stupid 
that we can’t take in other people’s ideas as they understand 
them. The result is that there is always confusion about 
every idea which makes its appearance. The League of 
Women Voters is no exception to this worldwide rule. What 
I am going to say is not necessarily your interpretation of 
what the League of Women Voters is, or ought to do, because 
it is only my own personal view. We have certain opposition 
to the League of Women Voters and that opposition is pretty 
largely political. The people who are interested in enrolling 
large numbers in political parties have expressed here and 
there rather cutting criticisms of the League of Women 
Voters. They have represented it according to their own 
viewpoint, which is a different view from that which we hold. 
These critics seem to think it is going to keep women out of 
the political parties. Fellow suffragists, we have come to a 
turn of the road. For about sixty years we have been ap- 
pealing to political parties to give us the vote, for there was 
no possible way of ever getting that vote until the political 
parties were willing that we should have it. I don’t think we 
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have ever vron the vote in a single state, even by a state 
referendum, where one or both of the political parties have not 
tacitly given their consent that it should go through. Certainly 
ratification would not have been possible without their aid. 

Well then, is it our intention to continue on the outside of 
those political parties where we have been for sixty years and 
to go on appealing for their favor as we have always been 
■doing? Are we going to petition them as we have always 
■done? Well, if so, what was the use of getting the vote? 
[Applause.] 

It certainly was never any idea of the proposed League of 
Women Voters that we should remain out of the parties and 
appeal to them for the things that we wanted to do. The only 
way to get things in this country is to find them on the inside 
of the political party. [Applause.] More and more the po- 
litical parties become the power through which things are 
accomplished. One cannot get cong^ressional action or legis- 
lative action iinless the political parties represented there are 
willing, so powerful are th^. 

It is not a question of whether they ou^t to be powerful or 
ought not to be powerful; they are. It is the trend of the 
present political development and instead of appealing to them 
for the things you want, it is better to get on the inside and help 
yourself to the things you want. [Applause.] 

Becently we have been forced to an observation in the 
western states that we never had before. It was an amazing 
thing to us that the western governors -did not call their special 
sessions immediately after the passmg of the Federal Amend- 
ment. Those governors were suffragists, their states were 
all for suffrage, but they assumed a peculiar and inexplicable 
“States Sightsy” attitude. They said, “Why, everybody 
knows how we stand. What is the use of our ratifying? Let’s 
wait and see if the suffragists can get enough other states 
and then we will make up the last twelve.” 

And they couldn’t see it any other way, because there were 
always the little local questions that so much bigger 

than the national question. To my mind, that is not im- 
portant. What was important was that tiiere were no women 
that could bring about those special sessi<His until a good 
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deal of time had elapsed. That made us ask the reason why, 
and we found that although the women had been voting for 
many years in some of those states, and they had enrolled in 
political parties, their positions were pretty largely those of 
a mere “ladies auxiliary.” [Laughter and applause.] 

The old suffrage association had gone to pieces. There 
was no common body whidi could stand for a special session 
and bring political influence to bear. There were organiza- 
tions. There was a federation of dubs which helped tre- 
mendously in several states, but it isn’t an organization that is 
designed for that kind of campaign and it doesn’t have the 
machinery with which to work politically. There was no non- 
partisan organization. The Republican women within a Re- 
publican state or the Democratic women within a Democratic 
state did not have the means or the machinery with which 
to call themselves together and to say to the governor of 
their own party, “You ought to call this spedal session for 
us.” 

To the parties they were an auxiliary; they had no place 
and little influence on the inside. That may happen in the 
future and espedally if the women do not go into the political 
parties with the intention of being something more than a 
me-too inside those parties. [Applause.] 

As I read the signs of the present political progress of 
women within the parties, you are going to have a continuation 
of the old familiar strife and it is just this: women must 
persuade men to respect and to have confidence in the ca- 
padties of women just as we have been doing for sixty odd 
years; and on the other hand, they must stimulate other 
women to forward movement and encourage them to increased 
self-respect. This is the same old struggle but in a new fidd. 
Because women have the vote, it doesn’t follow that every 
man who is an dection district ward or a country chairman 
has suddenly become convinced that women can do things as 
well as men. Many must be converted to that condusion and 
converted by the actual political work of women. 

Men win say that it is ri^t for women to vote, but when 
it comes to administrative work within the parQ^, that is stfll 
the exdusive man’s business. The mass of women will he 
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hesitant and timid and doubtful of themselves; they will be 
content to stand back and not use the power and the brains 
and the conscience that they have. They will be inclined to 
think that everything they find ready made to their hanrfg 
is all right, no matter how wrong it may be. Women must 
not be content until they are as independent within the party 
as men are, which isn’t saying much. [Lau^ter and ap- 
plause.] 

That struggle cannot be carried on from the outside. Suc- 
cess can only be found on the inside. For thirty years and a 
little more, I have worked with you in the first lap of this 
struggle toward woman’s emancipation. I cannot lead or 
follow in the next lap. I do not wish to advise where I caimot 
follow. Younger and fresher women must do that work, and 
because I cannot advise and cannot follow, I only point to the 
fact that the battle is there, and that I hope you are not going 
to be such quitters as to stay on the outside and let all the re- 
actionaries have their way on the inside. [Applause.] 

Within every party and indeed within every state group and 
probably in every family there is a constant struggle between 
progressive and reactionary influences. It registers itself in 
the platform and the conduct of the party. The candidates 
usually represent a compromise between these two extremes. 
Sometimes the progressives get the best of it; sometimes the 
reactionaries do. 

Now, when you go into those parties, you will find progres- 
sive elements there and you should m^e your coimections 
with them (provided you are a progressive), and you will not 
find it altogether eaqr sailing. You will be disillusioned. You 
win discover that having the vote isn’t bringing the mille n n ium 
in one eleetioh. 

Probably when you enter the party of your choice you will 
find yoursdf in a sort of political penumbra where most of the 
men are. These mmi will be glad to see you and you wiU be 
flattered by flieir warox wdcome and will think how nice it 
is to be ftee at last. Perhaps if you stay there long enough, 
going to diimers and gcang to ihe big political meetings, where 
evhience will be oifedred dto<3tt«eafly to prove that all virtae 
ahd wisdom h strictly confined to that party, you will tMnk. 
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how charming it is to be a partisan ; but if you stay still longer 
and move around enough, keeping your eyes wide open, you 
will discover a little denser group, which we might call the 
numbra of the political party. You won’t be so welcome 
there. 

Those are the people who are planning the platforms and 
picking out the candidates, and doing the work which you and 
the men voters are expected to sanction at the poUs. You 
won’t be welcome there, but that is the place to be. [Ap- 
plause.] And if you stay there long enough and are active 
enough, you will see something else — the real thing in the 
center, with the door locked ti^t, and you will have a hard, 
long fight before you get behind that door, for there is the 
engine that moves the wheels of your party madiineiy. Nev- 
ertheless, it will be an interesting and thrilling struggle and 
well worth while. If you really want women’s vote to count, 
make your way there. 

There is one thing I want to warn you about. It is the only 
thing I fear about the League of Women Voters. You must 
go into those parties. They are going to carry your legislation 
into law and you must be a part of those parties. You must 
move right up to the center of things and get your i nfl uence 
there, but there is one terrible, terrible enemy across your track 
lying in wait for all the weak ones. I don’t know what else to 
call it but an incubus. It is a nice word. (I don’t know what 
it means.) It is what we ordinarfly call partisanship. 

There are two kinds of partisanship. One is the kind that 
reasons out that a certain platform has more things in it that 
you indorse than any other and that this party has more 
possibilities of putting those things into practice than any other. 
Therefore, you say, “I will enroll with that party.” That is 
one kind. That is the kind of partisanship that has led the 
world onward ever since there were political parties. [Ap- 
plause.] 

But there is another kind and that is the kind to be afraid 
of, a kind of partisanship which makes you a Republican or a 
Democrat because you were brou^t up in those parties and 
your grandfather and your father were in them. You don’t 
know the antecedents of your party, but you know they were 
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right. You don’t know what is your platform or what your 
party stands for, but you are for it. 

Partisanship is a brand-new emotion to some of our women 
and they are working it pretty hard [laughter] and I find 
within our own body that women who have worked side by 
side, who never knew what the political affiliations of each 
other were, now are beginning to look a little askance at each 
other as if the other had some kind of contagious epidemic 
that they never suspected before. [Laughter.] 

In the League of Women Voters we have this anomaly: 
We are going to be a semi-political organization. We want 
to do political things. We want legislation. We are going 
to educate for citizenship. In that body we must be non- 
partisan and all partisan. Democrats from Alabama and Re- 
publicans from New Hampshire must be friends and work 
together for the same things and without doubt of each other’s 
sincerity. [Applause. ] 

Yet ^ese Republicans of New Hampshire must get inside the 
Republican party in New Hampshire and the Democrats of 
Alabama, in spite of some recent events, must get inside of the 
Democratic party. [Laughter and applause.] 

They must convert their respective parties to have confidence 
in women, confidence in our platform and confidence in the 
League of Women Voters, but I must further warn you that 
only about one man in twenty-five will be big enough to under- 
stand that you, a Republican, can work with you,, a Democrat, 
in a non-partisan organization and be loyal to your respective 
parties at the same time. [Applause.] Men haven’t done 
it; therefore women cannot! But what ought to be done, 
can be done, and you must do it. They are going to criticize 
you. They are going to discourage you, and if you are timid, 
you may give way and begin to be suspicious of yourself and 
then of others and thus lose the chance to be of ^^alue to your 
generation. I want to tell you that the suffragists of this 
coimtry, in the last half cmtaxy, more than any other group 
of people in this land, have kept the flag fl3dng which stood 
for the principles oi the Declaration of Independence and the 
Constitmtiom They have held them constantly before the 
people of this country. [Aj^ause.] Let us not stop now, just 
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when our nation needs more than ever before a re-baptism in 
American ideals. 

Though it won’t be in our constitution nor in our by-laws — 
nevertheless, I hope that the League of Women Voters will 
so do its work that it will teach this nation that there is some- 
thing higher than the kind of partisanship that “stands pat” 
no matter what happens. [Applause.] 

Be a partisan, but be an honest and in independent one. 
Important and compelling as is the power of the party, the 
power of principle is even greater. Those who have struggled 
in a sixty years’ old battle for political freedom should not 
volimtarily surrender to political slavery — and one kind of 
partisanship is little more than that. It is possible, even 
thou^ unusual, to be a partisan and an independent. 

More, there may be another danger. You know we suffra- 
gists have had a very ingrowing time these last five or six 
years. The controversy was virtually over long ago. There 
was a thrill in our campaign when we could go out and chal- 
lenge the real doubts of the people. But of late our opponents 
have merely been calling us names. That environment may 
have made us too timid and too conservative. If we are going 
to trail behind the Democratic and Republican parties about 
five years, and our program is going to be about that much 
behind that of the dominant political parties, we mi^t as 
well quit before we begin. [Applause.] 

If the League of Women Voters hasn’t the vision to see 
what is coming and what ought to come, and be five years 
ahead of the political parties, I doubt if it is worth the trouble 
to go on. [Applause.] 

Traveling in the rear of the procession is too dusty and 
germ laden for the comfort of the self-respecting; traveling in 
the midst of the procession is too crowded. The place where 
the ^aces are broad and the air clear and bradng is ahead of 
the procession, in the lead. Let us travel there. 

To sail between the Scylla of narrow-minded partisanship on 
the left and the Charyb^s of ultraconservatism on the ri^t, 
is the appointed task of the League of Women Voters; througih 
tibat narrow and uncomfortable passage it must sail to wre<h 
upon the rocks or to ^orious victory. 
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I have confidence that the conscientious purpose and the high 
noble outlook of this body will furnish an unconquerable 
morale, and that its new and splendid Board of Directors will 
prove clear-eyed pilots who will guide us all to the glorious 
promise which our hopes and aims inspire. Yet let no one of 
us lose sight of the fact that power to build a higher welfare 
for all lies within the parties and not without. 

Whether our Nation attains that welfare depends upon the 
conduct of the voters who compose the parties. Independent, 
intelligent, lofty principled voters make great parties and great 
parties make great nations. [Great applause.] 


A CALL TO ACTION 

A speech made at a mass meeting in Masonic Hall, Cleveland, 
Apiil 13, 1921. This speech was made withuot notes and no 
full report of it has been preserved. Of it, Mr, Will Irwin said, 
‘‘Without other preparation than the emotions which had been 
gathering in her for seven years, she spoke on the atrocious folly 
of further preparation for war. Spoke! The word seems weak. 
She flashed, she gleamed, she poured fire like a volcano. I have 
seen a congregation at a reviv^ turned into a caldron of religious 
emotion. I have seen political conventions stampeded. But I 
have never seen an audience so moved as this.’" 

Thkkb is not an audience in this country nor in any other 
one in ajl the world where an appeal for peace does not stir the 
hearts of the people. There is not an audience before which 
a qpeak^ may allude to international peace that does not re- 
spond. There is not anybody in all the world who is willing 
to say that he wants another war. There is not anybody who 
does not want peace, but how are we going to get it ? That is 
the practical question, and it is not oriy a question for us to 
decide in our own country, in our own states and cities, before 
we can act collectively with other nations, but it is for our- 
selves individually to think our way through. 

We settle that qitestion when we have a million different 
points of view, or no point of view, but wait for somebody to 
act. 
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Everybody at this time is extremely careful about being non- 
partisan. I don’t care a rap about being non-partisan. I am 
for disarmament. 

I was for a Democratic League of Nations. I am for a 
Republican one, or any other kind. I believe in taking action 
upon questions of this kind and not waiting too long. It does 
not matter what party is in or who is President. Our country 
is not judged by its parties, it is judged as a nation. 

To-day there isn’t anybody in the world that knows what we 
are going to do; nobody in any other nation and nobody in 
this nation knows what we are going to do. But I ask you if 
there is anybody an3rwhere at this moment with an earnest 
crusading spirit who is campaigning to arouse America to lead 
in this matter. Oh, no ! We are as stolid and as indifferent 
apparently and as inactive as though there was not before us 
the greatest question which was ever presented to the nations 
of the world. 

It is a curious kind of psychology that is upon our nation. 
We have always been a nation in favor of arbitration. It 
was this country, I believe, that signed the first treaty of that 
character. We were leaders in it. We don’t believe in war 
as a nation. We are a peaceful people, and we are believers 
in the ideal of the voice of the people settling questions and 
not force. Well, then, we are the appointed ones to lead in 
this question. 

It is difficult for any one here to believe what has been the 
result of the war on the other side. It is not possible to quite 
comprehend it without seeing the effects for oneself. Over 
there, where they are still war-worn they are trying to pull 
themselves together, trying to build up their old life on their 
bad money and bad economic conditions and bad feelings of 
every kind. We live in paradise over here in comparison; we 
are disgustingly fat and altogether too well-clad. 

All of this we have. Then it becomes us to lead. How are 
we going to lead? Not by standing back and waiting for 
somebody else to speak. Not by waiting, waiting. While we 
are waiting we will get another war. It is only by action. 
There isn’t anything that can’t be done in this country as a 
result of popular opinion. It is the government. There never 
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was a President and there never was a whole Congress (I am 
not so sure about a Senate) that would not yield to popular 
opinion. It can do anything. 

The people in this room to-night, were there no others in- 
terested in all the world, could put an end to war if they would 
put themselves to it. One vote is of no value. Two votes are 
of no value. But a thousand votes standing for a common 
cause can be a wedge which will set the pace for political parties 
in the direction of those thousand people. 

If we but stand together and know what we want we can 
get it. We want peace. We all want peace. We want to 
abolish that antiquated^ barbcurous, ridiculous method of settling 
differences by killing each other. We all want peace and yet 
we all stand back for somebody else to act. 

Well, let us make a resolution, each and every one of us, to 
consecrate ourselves individually and collectively to the business 
of putting war out of the world. 

It isn’t necessary for a Republican to become a Democrat, 
nor a Democra<t to become a Republican, but it is necessary 
to rise above the partisanship of either and both of these 
parties and say: *‘Here is a national issue, greater than any 
party or ai^ man.” 

Let us work then; let Mr. Harding know; let the Senate 
know. Let them know that we as a constituency of Congress 
expect action. 

It is a terribly grinding thing to any one of us who has ever 
so little international interest to know what people abroad say 
of us. I don’t like to have people say that we are a provincial 
nation and I don’t like it because I know we are. 

The other day a letter came from the President of the 
Suffrage Association in France. She said in telling something 
of the new spirit that has come in France as a result of the 
difficulties over the reparations that they have withdrawn the 
invitation for the next Suffrage Congress to be held in Paris 
because the feeling is such that if German delegates were to 
come they might not be treated well. She said: ^^Oh, if we 
could only know what the United States is going to dol” I 
have heard from one, two, three, four nations that nobody 
knows what we are going to do. 
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Our aloofness, our isolation, our silence upon the question! 
Oh, Americans, let us be silent no more ; let tis send a message 
across the sea and join hands with the men and women of 
every land who want to put this terrible thing out of the world. 
We can do it. But there must be no timidity among us ; there 
must be no cowardice. 

You know the most popular thing that anybody can say upon 
a public platform to-day is to say, “Let us stand for interna- 
tional peace.” The most unpopular thing that anybody can say 
is, “Let us stand for it in this particular way.” He who wants 
to stand for this question and really wants to get behind and 
boost must do it with the tmderstanding that he can afford to 
be unpj^ular; that he can afford to stand against the world; 
and I tell you it does not matter if there are only four or five 
together who are in the right, they may stand, and stand fast, 
and all the world will come to them, and all the world will 
surrender to them. 

Then, let us get this vision: here we are called. How in- 
finitely greater and higher is that call than anything of all the 
wonderful things that are being discussed! I say to you 
women, you know that war is in the blood of men; they can’t 
hdp it. They have been fighting ever since the days of the 
cave-men. There is a sort of an honor about it. It seems 
to me that God is giving a ccdl to the women of the world to 
come forward and stay the hands of men and say: *‘No, yotc 
shall no longer kill your fellow man.’* 



LORD CECIL 

INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS 

Lord Cecil has maintained the great tradition of his family which 
for centuries has supplied England with statesmen. He has been 
a prominent and independent leader of the Conservative party 
for many years and is well known in this country through his 
advocacy of the League of Nations. He was created first Vis- 
count of Chelwood in 1923 and became Chancellor of the Duchy 
of Lancaster in 1924, The present address was given on the oc- 
casion of a diimer in his honor by the Pilgrims, January 2, 1925, 
at the conclusion of his speaking tour in this country. Mr. 
Chauncey Depew presided at the dinner and delivered an address 
of welcome which is printed in Volume I. 

Mr. Depew, Ladies and Gentlemen: — ^My first duty is ob- 
viously to thank your Chairman for the very kind and flatter- 
ing things that he has said of me. I was very grateful to him 
for everything that he said, I admit that there was one mo- 
ment in which I felt a certain qualm of nervousness, when he 
be^m talking about lecturers from the other side of the At- 
lantic [laughter] ; I didn^t quite know how that was going to 
end. [Laughter.] But, fortunately, his courtesy got the 
better of his sincerity. [Laughter.] 

Well, I thank you most heartily, and I am deeply grateful 
to you for being kind enough to entertain me to-night at 
dinner. The oooa^n, joyful, as it is, has an element of sad- 
ness for me, fear it reminds me that Him is my last evening in 
the United Slates. I deq)Iy r^ret it. I deeply regret that 
my stay has been so short I de^ly regret it for many, many 
reascms, but among them because it has made it impossible 
me to aco^t the inVitatScw which I have received from 
other parts of your gemt aonutry, and particularly because 
it haa hem ii^ipoissible for me fe) visit the British Dominion 
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of Canada, which I should have very dearly liked to have gone 
to, if I could have possibly managed it. I have the warmest 
possible feeling for my Canadian fellow subjects and for their 
great kindness to me on the last occasion when I visited them. 

But it would be wrong for me in saying that, not to thank 
you once again, from the very bottom of my heart, for your 
marvelous courtesy and consideration to me — ^the courtesy 
and consideration which you always show to every ^est who 
comes to your country. 

You know as well as I do that American hospitality is pro- 
verbial throughout the world. Indeed, I was thinking to-day 
that if you followed the custom that prevails in some countries 
and an adjective were given to you; like you speak of ^La 
Belle France” or '^Merrie England,” I think you would have 
to speak of ‘‘Hospitable America.” It is only for one reason 
that I don’t describe it as “princely,” and that is for fear of 
unduly flattering princes. [Laughter.] 

And really, if I may be allowed to say so without imper- 
tinence, it isn’t only hospitality; it comes, if I may venture to 
say so, from the genuine kindness of your hearts. I like to 
think that that great quality is more easily displayed in the 
case of an Englishman than of any other guest. I remember 
last year, when I had the pleasure of being here, I had the 
honor of being received by your late President, Mr. Harding, 
and he received me with tibat cordial geniality which was well 
known in his case, and was good enough to ask me how I 
was getting on and how I had been received, and I told him 
that I couldn’t exaggerate the kindness which I had met with 
on all hands; and he gave other reasons, but he said, “After 
all, one great reason for that is that you are an Englishman.” 
And I must say that if he had searched the whole language 
for a compliment or a saying which would have pleased me, 
he could not have found one better than those few words. 

I had the great honor this morning of being received by 
your present President, Mr. Coolidge, and in the course of con- 
versation he too expressed his great gratification at the friendly 
relations which prevail between the two countries. In some 
mouths that would be a mere banality, a platitude. But if I 
may say so, England and America have one additional bond at 
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the present moment. In the case of our Prime Minister and 
your President, we have a man of preeminent straightforward- 
ness, a man whose every word we all know we can trust. [Ap- 
plause.] 

When Mr. Coolidge was good enough to say that to me this 
morning, I knew that he meant it from the bottom of his 
heart. And so the relations between our countries are very 
friendly. 

I was very, very glad that you, sir, in the brilliant speech 
you have just delivered [referring to Mr. Depew] dated that 
friendliness from the time of the treaty of Ghent. I have al- 
ways myself thought that the greatest title to fame that our 
minister, Lord Castlereagh, had, was in the signature of that 
treaty. It was a very remarkable performance and one which 
shows that it is possible to make a treaty of peace that will 
really lastingly give peace to the countries between whom it 
is made. 

But I think it has many other reasons. Your Society is one ; 
the greatly increased knowledge that prevails, both in Eng- 
land and America, of the national characteristics of the other 
people, is another. 

I can remember a time — ^it was just dying out when I was 
young — ^when the t3^ical Englishman, as seen through Ameri- 
can spectacles, was a haughty and supercilious person of not 
any very great value to anyone except himself [laughter], and 
the typical American was a curious kind of caricature, a per- 
son of rude and rough manners, purse-proud and offensive and 
arrogant. I don^t know whether any such prototype of the 
man ever existed ; I doubt it very much. But certainly he is 
as extinct as the dodo at the present time. [Laughter,] But 
beyond all that, of course there is the racial bond ; there is the 
fact that a very large proportion of us come from the same 
stock. I am profoundly grateful that it should be so. And 
more than that, there is, of course, what has often been alluded 
to, the great likeness in our ideals and aspirations, the great 
sources of which are in our literature and our history. 

Shakespeare and the BMe count for a great dekl in the 
good relations between England and America. The language, 
of course, is another bond. But much more than all that is 
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the point of view. It is indeed that product of all the things 
that I have tried to describe. 

It has been my good fortune — or evil fortune — ^to attend 
a great many international assemblies during the last few 
years, and whenever I have found an American colleague in 
those assemblies, whatever purpose we may have entered with, 
however divergent our apparent opinions originally were, in a 
quarter of an hour we always found ourselves pretty much 
agreed — ^not because we had talked one another over, but 
merely because in point of fact the same arguments appealed 
to both of us, the same point of view was that which was re- 
commended to each of our minds. I believe that that essential 
sameness, identity of point of view, is the thing that is really 
responsible for the good relations between our countries more 
than any other single cause. 

I believe, too — ^I am bound to believe — ^that among the 
causes of that very fortunate state of things has been some- 
thing which isn’t quite so often mentioned as it ought to be, and 
that is the law. Nothing was more striking than the great 
success which attended the visit of the American Bar Associ- 
ation to England during the last summer, with Mi. Secretary 
Hughes as one of the chief members of it. I believe that it 
brought the two countries together as much as anything that 
has happened for a long time past. The fact that we find con- 
stantly that we do appeal to the same principles in the law, 
that even the same names are great on both sides of the At- 
lantic, that Chief Justices Marshall and Storey are just as great 
in England as I hope Mansfield and Blackburn are in this 
country, the fact that we appeal to the same authorities, that 
our principles go back to the same thing, that this great struc- 
ture, one of the noblest structures that has ever been erected by 
the human intellect, the structure of the law that prevails in 
our two countries, comes from a common origin and appeals to 
common authorities — believe these things have had an im- 
mense effect in bringing the two peoples in doser and doser 
relations. 

Your Chairman just referred to the Blodfeade. I am glad 
that he has so pleasant a recoUection of the inddents of those 
transactions. [Laughter,] I am not quite awe that I was so 
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conscious of its success in the way that he described as he was 
at the time that it occurred. [Laughter.] But this is true, 
that for all the things we did, we cited American precedents. 
[Laughter and applause.] 

Yes, ladies and gentlemen, I believe very much in the in- 
fluence of the law. It has had a prodigious influence un- 
doubtedly in molding our national character. 

All that love of precedent — ^which I personally am a hearty 
believer in — all that distrust of generalization, that insistence 
on the practical point of view — ^much of all that comes from 
the great and continuous development of English law from 
the earliest times, and the great part it has played in our 
history always. It has formed to a great extent that cautious, 
unenterprising, if you like, but after all safe point of view, 
which the British rejoice in. 

I remember in Paris on one occasion, in the course of a de- 
bate, a discussion at the League of Nations Commission, a 
French delegate mged a parti(^ar course upon the Commis- 
sion, mainly, he said, because it was so logical, it followed so 
symmetrically from what we had done ; and a British delegate 
replied, “Yes, yes; and that is precisely why I distrust it.” 
[Laughter.] And that which very nearly terminated the re- 
sistance of the French delegate, so locked was he at the ob- 
servation, was greeted with temperate applause by my American 
colleagues. [Laughter.] 

And hence it comes, I think, that we tend very much, in great 
difficulties that come before us, international and others, to 
seek, if we can, a legal solution. We feel on safer ground, hap- 
pier, if 'we cm approach our problems from a legal point of 
view, and I heartily agree with that way of looking at thinp. 

I have beei very much interested, both on this occasion and 
on my prmdeu^ visit, to notice one particular example of that 
which semna to have considerable favor in yoxa country. It 
consjstB of the movement tor the outlawry of war, and I think 
every one of us will not only be attracted by the legal atmos- 
phere which it conveys, Mt Slso will see what a fine concep- 
tion it is that the uaftiic^ of the wwrld should combine to ex- 
ammiw>icate "war, to abolish i| hom the whole field of inter- 
nstiolEml rslatious, to put an end to it once and for all. 
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These ideas must be to every thinking man exceedingly at- 
tractive, and I don't wish to say one word in discouragement 
of the conception. It appeals to me profoundly. And yet, per- 
haps because of the training as an Englishman that I have re- 
ceived, I can't help uttering, I won’t say a word of warning, 
but a word of caution. It is right to have these aspirations to 
live at great altitudes, but it is very, very important to keep 
your feet firmly fixed on the ground and in the path on which 
you propose to go. 

Still keeping in legal circles, in legal phraseology, I venture 
to remind you that in our patent law — ^and I suppose it is the 
same in yours — ^it is not enough to have a great idea or a good 
idea or to make a great discovery or a great invention — that 
isn’t sufficient to secure the protection of the state. You must 
go further than that. You must have your great idea, your 
great invention, your great discovery, and you must show a 
practical means for carrying it into effect. It is in reference to 
that that I should like, if I may, even on this occasion, to say 
a few words about how this great conception of the outlawry 
of war may be carried into effect. 

I have noticed one suggestion made, namely, that it should 
be made by international agreement a crime in the strictest 
sense of the word, a national crime, if any citizen of any coun- 
try drives his country into war, and that he should be punish- 
able by imprisonment or some other even more serious punish- 
ment if he commits this crime. 

Well, I can’t help feeling that that isn’t a very helpful way 
of approaching the subject, because, after all, if a country is 
defeated in the war, the man who was responsible for that war 
is likely to be punished very severely by his fellow country- 
men without any new legislation of an international character. 
To be in a defeated country is in itself a very serious punish- 
ment. And if his country is victorious, is it at all conceivable 
that you would ever induce the victorious country to punish the 
man who, according to them, would appear to be the author of 
the glory of the war which had just taken place? 

I can’t believe that that is a solution of the practical diffi- 
culties which would be of the slightest assistance. But other 
suggestions have been made. One is — not perhaps quite as 
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precise as it might be, but broadly — that you should first out- 
law war, that you should then codify international law, so as to 
make it quite clear, if it be possible to do so, what offense 
against international law was committed by the outbreak of 
the war, and you should then have a World Court to declare 
on whom the guilt of the outbreak of war really rested. 

Well, I am not going to say a word about codification, but 
let me say that I doubt very much whether, however much 
you codify international law, you would ever be able to pro- 
vide rules, precise rules, which would enable you to judge which 
nation had broken some specific rule of international law so as 
to be clearly guilty of the crime. 

Take, for instance, the question of the seizure of territory, 
the occupation of territory, or demand for territory, the quar- 
rel arising, let me put it, out of the possession of territory; 
consider the kind of arguments that are dealt with. There are 
racial arguments. Who inhabits the territory? There are eco- 
nomic arguments. Is it or is it not necessary for the economic 
welfare of this or that country? There are historic arguments. 
To whom has it belonged, what has been the history of it? 
How has it come into the possession of a country ? And there 
are always what can’t be excluded, unfortunately, strategic 
arguments, arguments as to the strategy of that territory. 

I can’t conceive of any international code which could be so 
drawn as to make it clear on which side right lies, where con- 
siderations of that kind have to be borne in mind. I am not 
inventing cases. Take the well-known case of upper Silesia, 
when it was divided between Poland and Germany. All these 
questions came up, all had to be considered, all had to be dealt 
with. Thou^ I believe myself that a broadly just decision was 
arrived at, I am quite certain it wasn’t the kind of decision that 
could be dealt with by strictly legal means. It was a question 
of policy, of expediency, of justice, if you like, but of justice 
in the widest sense, and not a matter that is open to purely legal 
discussion based on a code of international law. And so I rather 
doubt whether that would work. 

Do not think for a moment that I am against codification. 
On the contrary, I beKeve it to be of great importance that 
we slmuld proceed to codification of international law and du- 
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cidation of international law. There should be elucidation of 
international law in the first instance and after that codification 
as soon as possible. 

I rejoice profoundly that the League of Nations should have 
appointed a Committee with the very purpose of looking into 
this question and seeing how far it is possible at the present 
time to proceed in that direction, and I trust earnestly that that 
Committee will be fruitful in admirable results; but I should 
be not saying what I believe if I said that I thought those re- 
sults would be quickly arrived at. I am sure it is going to be 
a very long business, and I am afraid that when it is completed 
there will still be a very considerable tract of international re- 
lations which will not be covered by the strict provisions of any 
law, but which will have to be dealt with on broad considera- 
tions of equity and justice apart from any written rules that 
you can possibly lay down. 

Still less, may I say, am I against the institution of an In- 
ternational Court, I believe that to be of the greatest possible 
value. I regard the steps that have been taken toward the crea- 
tion of an international court as among the greatest things that 
the League has done, I believe that that court has been of the 
greatest possible value to the peace of the world and the good 
understanding of nations already. I believe that the really con- 
siderable number of cases which it has decided — I think there 
are some ten or fifteen of them already — are really a very re- 
markable output of the work, considering the great youth of the 
Court, I believe I am right in saying that the Supreme Court 
of the United States did nothing at all for the first three years 
of its existence. Here is a court which has to deal with even 
more difficult and complicated subjects and which has already 
achieved a very considerable position in the world by its 
work. 

I believe that a great deal of that work can be done long 
before you codify law. I believe there are a great mass of 
questions dealing with the interpretation of treaties, the assess- 
ment of damages, and things of that kind, which have been and 
can be dealt with with great success by a court of that descrip- 
tion, and it is only right to say that so successful has this court 
been in dealing with these matters that it has achieved 
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a very remarkable degree of confidence amongst those nations 
which have appeared before it. 

I remember very well a very striking instance of that in an 
Anglo-French dispute which came before the Court. The case 
originally came before the Court on a preliminary point, I 
think as to whether the dispute was really in its nature an in- 
ternational dispute, and it was argued exactly as you argue 
any other case before any court by the British and the French 
representatives. The Court decided in favor of the British con- 
tention. Thereupon the French advocate arose immediately, 
though the decision had been given against him, and said that 
he was instructed by his government to withdraw all objection 
to the Court deciding the main question, and to suggest that 
they should immediately proceed to the discussion of tihe main 
question. That, I think, is a striking case where a defeated 
litigant was yet so satisfied of the justice of the tribunal that 
he was ready to entrust a still more difficult question to its de- 
cision immediately. Indeed, I would go further than that and 
I would say that if codification of international law comes, and 
I hope it will come, I believe that the greatest instrument for 
codification, for elucidation in the first instance and codification 
in the next, will be the decisions of the Court. 

I am a firm believer in the common law, in the law that is 
built up by judidal decisions, and I believe there is no safer 
way, particularly in the be^nning of a system of law, than to 
get thoro^^ghly trustworthy courts, get them to decide on broad 
grounds of equity the controversies that are brought before 
them, and then gradually to distill out of those decisions the 
principles of the law which are to guide you for the future. 

But evm so, and granting all this— and I hope that after 
what I have said I shall not be accused of underrating the 
value of the Court for a moment— yet I am convinced that 
there are a great many phases of international disputes which 
cannot be determined by strictly legal, narrowly legal action 
of that kind. 1 am quite sure that in addition to that, in deal- 
ing with some of the main questions that divide nations, the 
question, to use the phrase that I think occurs in some of your 
treaties, of honor and vital interest vdiich divide nations, many 
of those can only be dealt with (at any rate in the preset 
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frame of mind of the nations of the world) by a much more 
flexible instrument than the rigid court of law. 

We must deal with it by discussion, by mediation, by appeal 
to public opinion, by a frank laying before the world of the re- 
spective contentions of the parties, and in that way, and in that 
way only, will you arrive at a peaceful solution of many of your 
difficulties. 

I say very, very emphatically, if I may, to those who are 
anxious, as I am anxious, to see the outlawry of war, the final 
extirpation of war as a means of settling international disputes, 
that if you desire that, you mustn’t confine your efforts to a 
purely legalistic point of view; you must look beyond that and 
construct machinery which will be able to deal with all disputes 
between the nations and not only with those which are of a 
strictly judicial character. [Applause.] 

I feel very strongly about these matters. I cannot help feel- 
ing that in discussing these kinds of questions we are discuss- 
ing noatters of vast moment and importance, matters on which 
the whole future prosperity, indeed the future of the civiliza- 
tion of the world may depend. We cannot afford to adopt solu- 
tions which may be attractive for the moment, which will not 
turn out to be satisfactory in the end. 

I have always asked, in all these matters, for the fullest pos- 
sible discussion, the fullest possible light to be thrown upon 
every proposal that is made. We must go for realities and not 
phrases ; we must imderstand exactly what we are doing. And 
I hope and trust that whatever proposals are put forward, we 
shall never forget that the matters in which we are engaged are 
of vast importance, that what we are after is not less than the 
establishment of the peace of the world, and that anyone with 
the slightest imagination who considers what that phrase 
means, what peace embodies, what the want of peace means 
for the world in the future, anyone who considers that, will ap- 
proach these questions not with the d^re of the success of bis 
(pinions or the victory of this or that proposal, but merely 
and solely with the purpose of finding some practical solution 
of the greatest problem that has ever feuxd humanity. 

For nqr part, I adhere most fully to what your Chairman 
has said. 1 believe this is a matter in \dakh the Briti^ and 
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the American peoples can cooperate most usefully. It is said 
in my country that peace is the greatest of British interests. 
I am sure that all thinking Americans will agree that peace is 
the greatest of American interests also. [Applause.] 

Let us be frank with ourselves. It isn’t only a question of 
interest ; we mustn’t be too afraid of being thought h5q)0criti- 
cal. It is true that both my people and yours do care for some- 
thing beyond their interests. They are idealists, and why 
should they be ashamed of being idealists? They do care for 
ideals. They are anxious to do something not only to promote 
their own prosperity or even only the prosperity of their coun- 
try, but something also for the peace and happiness and pros- 
perity of the world. And here, I am satisfied, is a great field 
for genuine cooperation between our two countries. 

I am not talking for the moment about the precise machin- 
ery. Machinery is of value ; I will not underrate it. But, after 
all, it isn’t the only thing; it isn’t the main thing. I am not 
considering now whether we can achieve our end by the League 
of Nations or by some other method. What I do say is, here is 
a common object which we feel, both of us, profoundly, deeply. 
Surely it must be possible for us to cooperate for its attain- 
ment. 

I do not mean even an alliance. I am not suggesting an alli- 
ance. I believe it is quite impracticable, to begin with, and per- 
hsqps that is sufficient. It is like the old story of the mayor 
and the church bells, who explained that they weren’t rung for 
many reasons, the first one being that there were no bells. [Ap- 
plaxme,} X don’t believe that an alliance is a practical proposi- 
tioiu 

I am aftaid to go further. I tMnk that even an Anglo-Ameri- 
can Aniahide to l^ose peace on the world, if you can conceive 
of such a thing , WDtdd he dangerous and a very doubtful enter- 
prise. 

To us, our aspfra^ons, our ideals, are (and I think ri^tly 
and naturally) the greatest and best in the world. We believe 
that there is much that is ootnmon between England emd Amer- 
ica in those ideals. But you can’t expect the rest of the world 
to fhnre ffiat opinkm, and the aitonq)! to enforce the ideals of 
any fund of dvEization, whefhisr it is German kultur or what 
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is sometimes called Anglo-Saxon ideals, wliatever name you 
may give it, will be bitterly resented, and perhaps properly re- 
sented, by the rest of the world. 

It isn’t a new Holy Alliance that I believe in, even though 
that might be a Holy Alliance in the interests of the highest 
form of democracy. 

What I have in my mind is a common peace policy, the exer- 
cise, the unfettered, the free exercise of both countries of their 
influence and their example for the peace of the world, com- 
bining it may be in this or that particular enterprise or this or 
that particular piece of machinery, but in any case working to- 
gether for the common object which is the greatest object that 
they can have. 

I can’t help feeling that if we could work together on those 
lines, that would be a very inspiring aspiration for all of us. 

I remember very well — ^your Chairman has referred to it to- 
night, and we all remember it — ^the entry of your country into 
the war. I was in London, of course, and when it was an- 
nounced, I felt, and I believe with the vast mass of my fellow 
countrymen, a thrill of thankfulness and gratitude which, for 
the moment, wiped out even the horrors of the existing war. 

After long years, it was our feeling, Americans and British 
are again side by side, marching against a common foe and 
striving for a common object. 

What we did in the war, with our Allies, history can tell us, 
and I think that history will say that no greater achievement 
has ever been recorded than that. If we could do so much in 
wax, why should we not do even more and even greater work 
for peace? 

Therefore, ladies and gentlemen, as my last word for the 
time being, let me say this: Let us go forward together, each 
in our own way, but having our common object before us; 
let us go forward in this great quest to achieve, in the words 
of the old prayer, “Peace and happiness, truth and justice, re- 
ligion and piety.” [Prolonged applause.] 
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PATRIOTISM 

Address of the Right Honorable Joseph Chamberlain, British 
statesman. Secretary of State for the Colonies (bom in London, 
July, 1836; died, 1914), delivered at Glasgow, Scotland, November 
3, 1897, upon his installation as Lord Rector of Glasgow Uni- 
versity. The occasion was marked by the presence of a large 
assembly, nearly five thousand people filling St. Andrew’s Hall. 
Lord Stair, Chancellor of the University, occupied the chair, and 
Professor Moody Stuart presented Mr. Chamberlain for his degree 
of Doctor of Laws. Another address by Mr. Chamberlain is 
printed in Volume I. 

My Lord, Ladies and Gentlemen : — My first duty is to thank 
you for the great honor which you have conferred upon me in 
electing me to fill a position which in past times has been digni- 
fied by so many illustrious men. Since Francis Jeffrey delivered 
the first address, pronounced under similar circumstances, the 
history of the Ix>rd Rectorship of the University of Glasgow 
has been in some sort a record of the public life and intellectual 
activity of the United Kingdom — politicians, poets, and preach- 
ers, the representatives of letters and of science, men of thought 
and men of action, have successively occupied this platform, 
and have anticipated me in the task which I have undertaken 
to perform. The honor that you have done me has been en- 
hanced by the fact that it was unsolicited and unexpected, and 
that it has been conferred by the unanimous voices of the four 
nations which form the constituent body. My appreciation of 
it has been quickened by the sense that I possess none of those 
claims of previous assodation of birth or nationality or of 
academic distinction which, in many cases, have guided and 
justified your selection, and that your choice has therefore been 
determined solely by your generous appreciation of a public 
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service ■which has now extended over a period of nearly thirty 
years. 

I propose to speak to you on a subject which although of 
more importance to your coimtry than any classical or mathe- 
matical learning, yet forms no portion of any curriculum and 
remains without a Qiair and without a textbook. “Learning,” 
says Lord Bacon, “should be made subservient to action” ; and 
your action will largely depend on the conception which you 
form in youth of the duties and privileges involved in that 
greatest of civic virtues and most important element of national 
character which we now call patriotism. What is this patri- 
otism, this almost universal instinct for which more men have 
given their lives than for any other cause, and which counts 
more martyrs than even religion itself — ^this potent sentiment 
which has produced so great and splendid deeds of heroic brav- 
ery and of rmselfish devotion — ^which has inspired art, and 
stimulated literature, and furthered science — which has fos- 
tered liberty, and won independence, and advanced civilization 
— and which on the other hand has sometimes been misunder- 
stood and perverted and made the excuse for brutal excesses 
and arbitrary tyranny? 

Dr. Johnson, in his dictionary, tdls us that a patriot is “one 
whose ruling passion is the love of his country,” and that 
patriotism is “love and zeal for one’s country,” and -we may 
accept these definitions as his serious interpretation of the 
words, although, as we shall see directly, the doctor indulged on 
another occasion in a more qmical explanation. But have the 
words always borne this interpretation ? Some time ago, when 
pursuing a different subject, I noticed incidentally th€ fact that 
they do not occur once in the whole of Slutkespeare’s writings. 
The omission seemed to me suggestive, and I communicated 
throui^ a friend ■with Dr. Murray, the editor of that wonderful 
monument of patient and discriminating scholarship and erudi- 
tion, the “New English Dictionary.” By his kindness I am 
informed that the word “patriot” was taken immediately from 
the French, where it was in use as early as the fifteenth cen- 
tury in the sense of “citizen,” “fellow-citizen,” or “compatriot.” 
It occurs occasionally in the literature of the ^xteenth century, 
at the end of which it was accompanied by su)i± adjectives as 
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“good,” “true," or “worthy,” which ultimately were imported 
into the meaning of the noun, until, finally, a “patriot” neces- 
sarily implied a good citizen and a true lover of his country. 
The transitional stages are illustrated by the words of the pref- 
ace to King James’s Bible in i6ii — ^“Was Catiline a good 
patriot that sought to bring the city to a combustion?” and 
again, by Milton, who spoke in his letter on education of 
“living to be brave men and worthy patriots.” But by the 
end of the century the modern use of the word was fully estab- 
li^ed, and when Dryden writes of men who usurp “the patriot’s 
all-atoning name,” patriot is used alone and without an adjec- 
tive as equivalent to a good son of his country. 

This gradual evolution of the meaning suggests the proba- 
bility that the sentiment itself has undergone transformation; 
and we shall find, accordingly, that, although love of coimtry 
is as old as the history of the nations, the particular form of 
this universal feeling which we now associate with the name of 
patriotism is really one of the manifestations of that spirit of 
the age, the comprehension of which was impressed upon your 
predecessors by Lord Beaconsfield, when he was Lord Rector 
of your University, as an essential part of education. 

In this necessarily brief and imperfect review of the history 
of patriotism I have not spoken separately of Scottish and of 
Irish patriotism before the union tetween the three a)untries. 
By the necessity of the case and as we have seen in the history 
of the separate provinces or nationalities of other European 
cotmtiies, it was bound to find its expression in hostility to its 
more powerful neigjhbor. Now that England, most happily for 
itself, has been for so long absorbed by Scotland and united to 
Irdai^ the streams of Ic^ patriotism should form one river, 
and the enmlatjkm viUch noay still properly continue, should 
be no more than rivalry between members of the same 

family. 

But while we are bound to-day to recognize no patriotism 
whidi does not emhcaGe the United Kingdom, and I would like 
to add the Briti^ Empfee— there is no Eo^idunan worthy of 
the name who will fell to syn^ti&ito with Scotsmen who cele- 
brate the memory of 'WaSaoe and of Bruce, or with Irishmen 
who recall the exploits of leaders itho have fou^t and suSer»l 
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for Irish rights. We are proud of all that is great and noble in 
the history of the sister kingdoms — ^it has become part of the 
history of the greater nation of which we are each a member ; 
and we appreciate the striking and eloquent words in which 
Lord Rosebery summed up the results of this local patriotism, 
and said but for it “the centuries of which we are so proud — 
so full of energy and passion and dramatic history — ^might 
have passed silently and heedlessly over a dark and unknown 
province.” How much the United Edngdom as a whole has 
gained by the influence of this feeling on its policy, it is hardly 
necessary to say. Although our patriotism has been of a sober 
kind, little aided by such commemorations £.3 have been the 
rule in other countries, and often slighted and discouraged by 
those in authority, it has nevertheless burned with a steady 
flame in all times of stress and danger, and has enabled the 
nation to maintain its place, to carry out its work in the face 
of the most formidable combinations, and to create an Empire 
which has extorted the admiration and sometimes the envy of 
foreign observers. “England,” wrote a German editor the other 
day, in a spirit which we may well wish were more frequently 
imitated by Continental critics, “has interests defined over 
the whole earth; her ships cruise in all oceans, and the red 
coats of her soldiers are to be seen in every continent. She 
fights in all quarters of the globe, often imder the greatest 
difficulties, and constantly, with comparatively insignificant 
military forces, yet almost invariably holds her ground; and 
indeed, not only defends what she has, but is incessantly adding 
to her possessions. Threatened and fully occupied on the In- 
dian frontier. Great Britain simultaneously conducts a victori- 
ous campaign in Egypt against powerful, dangerous, and ruth- 
less foes. This manifestation of universal power, this defense 
and extension of a world-wide Empire, such as has not been 
paralleled for nearly twenty centuries, gives fresh proof of the 
invincible and unbroken vigor and vitality of the Anglo-Saxon 
race. England is still a distinguished pioneer of civilization, 
and the best wishes of her people alwa 3 ^ accompany those en- 
terprises which are undertaken not only to extend her power 
and dominion, but also to promote indirectly the interests of 
humanity and civilization. The BriU^ sword is always fol- 
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lowed by the British plow and ship, and it is this which estab- 
lishes the success of her forward policy since it constantly 
affords to it fresh justification.” 

On a review of the whole subject, it will be evident to you 
that the sentiment of which we have been speaking has grown 
and widened with the advance of civilization and the progress 
of liberty. To-day it is more powerful than ever before, and 
it is strongest in ^e most democratic communities — in France, 
in Switzerland, in the United States, and in the United King- 
dom. Its influence has eversnvhere tended to secure tolera- 
tion in religious controversies, and to moderate the bitterness 
of party contest. It has lessened the frequency of war by en- 
couraging the union of smaller states and nationalities, and 
thereby decreasing occasions of strife. So long as it was re- 
stricted to limited interests, it was restless, jealous and aggres- 
sive ; but with enlarging scope and responsibility, it has shown 
itself more inclined to respect the rights of others while still 
claiming the exclusive devotion of its own citizens. It has 
encouraged originality, and stimulated every nation to find and 
pursue its own vocation, and to develop to the fullest degree 
its national genitis and character. And meanwhile it has pro- 
moted among the citizens of every land in which it has taken 
root, a sense of public duty, and the growth of a spirit of self- 
sacrifice and devotion to the commonwealth. To the ordinary 
mind such results are matters for congratulation ; and yet in all 
times there have been a few individuals superior to the con- 
siderations by which ordinary minds are influenced, who have 
harped on the abuses to which, like every other virtue, patri- 
otism is liable, and have chanted the claims of s<nne abstract 
humanity in preference to those of their native country. Among 
the ancients a sdiool of philosophy tau^t that the world at 
large was the country for whi(^ alone all should work and 
make sacrifices. I am not aware that the world at large bene- 
fited by these theories but it is curicwis to note that the same 
Horace who tau^t us that it was “sweet and seemly to die for 
one’s country,” also dedated in the true cosmopolitan spirit 
that “the brave man was at home in every land as fishes in the 
ocean.” 

Hiilosc^hers in all ages have been fond of paradox and some- 
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what indiflEerent to the practical application of their principles. 
The Encyclopsedists and some of the German philosophers pro- 
fessed a similar doctrine ; and in the early days of the French 
Revolution the human race was welcomed to the Constituent 
Assembly, with Anarcharsis Clootz as their speaker. But com- 
mon sense and patriotism were too strong for the theories of 
sentimentalists, and Clootz and his followers disappeared — 
“specter chimeras,” as Carlyle calls them, “who flit, squeaking 
and gibbering, till oblivion swallows them.” The fact is that 
a vague attachment to the whole human race is a poor substi- 
tute for the performance of the duties of a citizen ; and profes- 
sions of universal philanthropy afford no excuse for neglecting 
the interests of one’s own country. Moliere makes one of his 
characters say : “U ami du genre kumain n*est fas du tout man 
fait,” and experience shows that “I’ami du genre hutnait^’ is 
very likely to degenerate into “the friend of every country but 
his own.” 

But it is said patriotism is not to be distinguished from 
Jingoism and Chauvinism. It leads to unlawful aggrandize- 
ment, duplicity, and selfish violence, which are sought to be 
justified by reasons of State. It places the interests of the 
country above all moral standards. It may be admitted that 
there is a false patriotism which would carry to extremes the 
doctrine of the American statesman, “My country, right or 
wrong” — a patriotism which panders to national vanity and is 
blind to see what is good elsewhere and which cannot conceive 
of benefit to one’s country unless it involves injury to another. 
But these are the abuses and not the necessary consequences 
of the sentiment, and they may be found in full activity in 
countries, such, for instance, as China and Turkey, where no 
national patriotism exists. There is however something worse 
than this false patriotism — ^which after all carries no authority 
and is not sanctioned by any popular approval — and that is 
the factioxis spirit which would sacrifice national interests to 
secure the defeat of an opponent or a personal triumph. Such 
a ^irit animated the great Whig leader. Fox, when he rejoiced 
in the defeats of Briti^ arms, and ^oated over the failure of 
our negotiations; and though I am persuaded that no party 
leader would nowadays follow his ecample, yet we have still to 
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guard ourselves against excess of party zeal, and the self- 
righteousness which “always finds his country in the wrong.” 

Meanwhile let us freely recognize the truth of Bolingbroke’s 
axiom, however ill he may have applied it, that “patriotism 
must be founded on great principles and supported by great 
virtues.” It involves duties as well as privileges, and these 
duties rise in connection with the domestic relations of the citi- 
zen to his country as well as in all that concerns the attitude 
of the country toward foreign nations. In both cases the idea 
of patriotism involves that of personal sacrifice. Our obliga- 
tions do not end with obedience to the laws and the pa3unent of 
taxes. These things are compulsory and involuntary evidence 
of our love of country, since the police insist on the one, and the 
Treasury takes good care of the other. But we give a free 
and additional proof of patriotism in taking our full share of 
public work and responsibility, including the performance of 
those municipal obligations on the due fulfillment of which the 
comfort, the health, and the lives of the community so largely 
depend. One of the most satisfactory features of modern times 
is the greater interest taken by the educated and leisured class 
in the unambitious but most useful work of local institutions, 
while in national politics the pecuniary disinterestedness and 
integrity of our public men has now been for a long time a 
marked feature of om: political life. 

It is, however in our external relations that national patri- 
otism has its greatest opportunities and its greatest dangers. 
It is self-evident that the primary object of every country must 
be to defend its freedom and ind^ndence, and to make such 
pnqiaimtioaB as are necessary for its security. But unless it is 
pre|iaced to go somewhat further than this, and to maintain its 
self-respecit and safeguard its honor, it will inevitably incur 
the contentpt of its enemies and lose the affection of its dul- 
dren. I have said that one of the fundamaital ideas of patri- 
otism is preferaiice. It does not follow that this preference 
should involve the Mpay of othas, but each nation may legiti- 
mately strive to hecx^ richer, strongBr, and greater. Compe- 
tition among nations as among in^ywiduals is the stimulus to 
progfoss. Each natkm has its distinctive qualities and special 
capadti^ To disoover tb^ and to encourage their exercise 
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is to fulfill the national mission and calls for the display of all 
virtues of patriotism. The special mission of the United King- 
dom has been clearly marked out by her insular position and 
by the qualities of her people — ^by their love of adventure, their 
power of organization and by their commercial instincts. It is 
to be seen persistently coloring all her later history through 
which the steady expansion of the Empire has proceeded, and 
during which she has sometimes imconsciously, sometimes even 
unwillingly, been building up and consolidating that great edi- 
fice of Imperial dominion which is now as much a necessity of 
our national existence as it is a legitimate source of national 
pride. 

There is a small minority, no doubt, who view with little 
satisfaction the astounding spectacle of their country’s great- 
ness, who carp at our titles of possession, condenm the methods 
of acquisition, and attribute to the lowest motives of greed and 
to a vulgar desire for aggrandizement, the extension of British 
rule in so many quarters of the globe. This is a very one-sided 
and jaundiced conception of the colonial empire of Great Brit- 
ain, and leaves altogether out of sight the fact that unlike those 
vast aggregations of territory in the past which form the only 
precedent to such a dominion, it has been the aim and prac- 
tice of the founders of our Empire to extend its citizendiip as 
widely as possible, and to induce in every part that sense of 
equal possession in all its privileges and Rories on which a 
common patriotism may be founded. The makers of Venice, 
with whose peculiar circumstances as a commercial community, 
dependent for its existence on its command of the sea, we have 
much in common, declared it to be a principal object “to have 
the heart and the affections of their subjects” ; and in adopt- 
ing this true principle of Empire, they found their reward in 
the loyalty of their colonies and dependencies when the mother 
dty was threatened by enemies, whom her success and pros- 
perity had raised against her. We have gone far in imitating 
her example ; and wherever our rule has bwn established, peace 
and progress and security to life and property have followed 
in its train, and have materially improved the condition of the 
native population. If the annals of our conquests have been 
occasionally strained by crimes of oppression and rapacity, 
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they have also been illustrated by noble deeds of courage, en- 
durance, and self-sacrifice ; and it is ungrateful to refuse to the 
adventurers and the pioneers whose enterprise has built up the 
Empire, a generous recognition of their difficulties and a just 
appreciation of their motives. Let us by all means impress on 
all who exercise authority the maxim of the Venetian states- 
men, and let us inculcate justice and honesty in all our dealings 
with native races; but let us discourage calumnies by which 
some of the bravest and best of our countrymen have been 
defamed, and cheer them by a full recognition of services which 
they have rendered. There is something unworthy in the eager- 
ness with which representatives of universal philanthropy 
clutch at every accusation of perfidy and cruelty which is 
brought against those who are risking life or reputation in our 
service, and use these unproved charges in order to enforce 
arguments for shirking our responsibility and limiting our 
obligations — ^for a Little England and a policy of surrender. 
Nowhere can such reasoning be more distasteful than in Scot- 
land which has given the United Kingdom so many of its ablest 
administrators, its bravest soldiers, and its most devoted mis- 
sionaries. 

It is the cdear duty of patriotism, not dwelling overmucih on 
details, to consider in its broadest aspects this question of the 
expansion of the Empire in which we seem to be fulfilling the 
manifest duty of our race. In such a review can any impartial 
mind retain a doubt that the pressmre of the European and 
cavilized races on the more backward inhabitants of other con- 
tinents has on the whole made for peace and civilization and 
the happiness of the world? But for this the vast territories of 
the United States and of Canada might have been left to a few 
hundred thousand of Indian braves, inhuman in their custom, 
stagnant in civilization, and constantly engaged in intertribal 
warfare. India would have remained the ^ort of contending 
factions, the prey to anarchy, and the constant scene of cruelty 
and of tyranny; while Africa, depopulated by unspeakable bar- 
barities and surrendwed to ffie worst fOTms of slavery and fe- 
tishism, woidd have pined in vain for a deliverer. It is no 
exaggeration to say ffiat in one sii^e year of such a)nditions 
more liv^ would be taken and more cruelties enacted than in 
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all the wars that have ever been undertaken by civilized nations 
in furthering their work of development and colonization. I 
believe that this work has specially devolved upon our country 
— ^that it is our interest, our duty, and our national mission to 
carry it to a successful issue. 

Is it contended that the weary Titan staggers under “the 
too vast orb of his fate” and that we have not the strength to 
maintain the burden of Empire? We are richer, more numer- 
ous, and in every way more powerful than our ancestors when 
they laid the foundations of our dominion, and encountered in 
the task a world of arms. We have a firm assurance of the 
loyalty and affection of the sons of Britain across the sea, and 
of their readiness to play their part in the common defense. 
We do not lack efficient instruments for our great purpose, 
and we can still count on the energy and devotion of our coun- 
trymen and on their ability to win the confidence and respect 
of the people whom they are sent to govern for their good, on 
the bleak mountains of the Indian frontier, amidst the sands 
of the Sudan, in the swamps and forests of Western Africa — 
wherever the British flag floats — ^Englishmen, Scotsmen, and 
Irishmen are to-day fronting every danger, enduring every hard- 
ship — ^living as brave men and d3dng as heroes in the faithful 
performance of duty and the passionate love of their country. 
They ask from us that their sacrifice shall not be in vain. If 
such is still the spirit of our people, why should we shrink from 
our task or allow the scepter of Empire to fall from our hands 

Through craven fears of being great? 

I have faith in our race and our nation. I believe that with 
all the forces and enthusiasm of which democracy alone is 
capable, they will complete and maintain that splendid edifice 
of our greatness which, commenced under aristocratic auspices, 
has received in these later times its greatest extension; and 
that the fixity of purpose and strength of will which are neces- 
sary to this end will be supplied by that national patriotism 
which sustains the most strenuous efforts and makes possible 
the greatest sacrifice. 



WINSTON SPENCER CHURCHILL 

SHAIX WE COMMIT SUICIDE? 

Winston Churchill was bom in 1874, the son of Lord Randolph 
Churchill and the descendant of the great Duke of Marlborough. 
He distinguished himself as correspondent in the Boer War, was 
taken prisoner but made a most remarkable escape. He won 
further distinction by a brilliant biography of his father. He 
entered Parliament in 1908. He was First Lord of the Admiralty 
at the beginning of the War and had the fleet massed and ready 
to fight. He served for a time in Flanders, was Minister of Mu- 
nitions in 1917 and Secretary of State for War in 1918. He is 
one of the most vigorous and effective public speakers in England. 
This address has been given wide circulation because of its vivid 
presentation of the dangers of a war by a statesman who has 
long been identified with the war machinery of the Britii^ Empire. 

The story of the human race is War. Except for brief and pre- 
carious interludes, there has never been peace in the world ; and 
before history began, murderous strife was universal and un- 
ending. But up to the present time the means of destruction 
at the disposal of man have not kept pace with his ferocity. 
Reciprocal extermination was impossible in the Stone Age. One 
cannot do much with a dumsy dub. Besides, men were so 
scarce and hid 30 well that they were hard to find. They fled 
so fast that were hard to catch. Human legs could only 
cover a cartain distaame each day* With the best will in the 
world to destr^ his species, each man was restricted to a very 
limited area of activity. It was impossifale to make any effec- 
tive progress on these lines. Meanwhile one had to live and 
hunt and sleep. So on the balance &e life-forces kept a steady 
lead over the forces of deat&, gradually tribes, villages, and 
governments were evolved. 

The effort at destructitm them entered npon a new phase. 
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War became a collective enterprise. Roads were made which 
facilitated the movement of large numbers of men. Armies 
were organized. Many improvements in the apparatus of 
slaughter were devised. In particular the use of metal, and 
above all, steel, for piercing and cutting human flesh, opened 
out a promising field. Bows and arrows, slings, chariots, horses, 
and elephants lent a valuable assistance. But here again an- 
other set of checks began to operate. The governments were 
not sufficiently secure. The armies were liable to violent inter- 
nal disagreements. It was extremely difficult to feed large 
numbers of men once they were concentrated, and consequently 
the efficiency of the efforts at destruction became fitful and was 
tremendously hampered by defective organization. Thus again 
there was a balance on the credit side of life. The world rolled 
forward, and human society entered upon a vaster and more 
complex age. 


MOBERN WAS AS A DESTROYER 

It was not until the dawn of the twentieth century of the 
Christian era that War really began to enter into its kingdom 
as the potential destroyer of the human race. The organiza- 
tion of mankind into great States and Empires and the rise 
of nations to full collective consciousness enabled enterprises 
of slaughter to be planned and executed upon a scale with a 
perseverence never before imagined. All the noblest virtues 
of individuals were gathered together to strengthen the destruc- 
tive capacity of the mass. Good finances, the resources of 
world-wide credit and trade, the accumulation of large capital 
reserves, made it possible to divert for considerable periods the 
energies of whole peoples to the task of devastation. Demo- 
cratic institutions gave egression to the will power of millions. 
Education not only brought the course of the conflict within the 
comprehension of everyone, but rendered each person service- 
able in a high degree for the purpose in hand. The press af- 
forded a means of unification and of mutual encouragement; 
Religion, having discreetly avoided conflict on the fundamental 
issues, offered its encouragements and consolations, through all 
its forms, impartially to all the combatants. Lastly, Science 
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unfolded her treasures and her secrets to the desperate 

of men and placed in their hands agencies and apparatus almost 

decisive in their character. 

In consequence many novel features presented themselves. 
Instead of merely starving fortified towns, whole nations were 
methodically subjected, or sought to be subjected, to the process 
of reduction by famine. The entire population in one capacity 
or another took part in the War; all were equally the object 
of attack. The air opened paths along which death and ter- 
ror could be carried far behind the lines of the actual armies, 
to women, children, the aged, the sick, who in earlier struggles 
would perforce have been left untouched. Marvelous organiza- 
tion of railroads, steamships, and motor vehicles placed and 
maintained tens of millions of men continuously in action. 
Healing and surgery in their exquisite developments returned 
them again and again to the shambles. Nothing was wasted 
that could contribute to the process of waste. The last dying 
kick was brought into military utility. 


WHAT WAR IN I919 WOULD HAVE MEANT 

But all that happened in the four years of the Great War 
was only a prelude to what was preparing for the fifth year. 
The campaign of the year 1919 would have witnessed an im- 
mense accession to the power of destruction. Had the Germans 
retained the morale to make good their retreat to the Rhine, 
they would have been assaulted in the summer of 1919 with 
forces and by methods incomparably more prodigious th^ any 
yet employed. Thousands of a&oplanes would have diattered 
their dties. Scores of thousands of cannon would have blasted 
their front. Arrangements were being made to carry simul- 
taneously a quarter of a million men, together with all their 
requirements, continuously forward across country in mechani- 
cal vehicles moving ten or fifteen miles each day. Poison gases 
of incredible malignity, against which only a secret mask 
(which the Germans could not ditain in time) was proof, would 
have stifled all resistance and paralyzed all life on the hostile 
front subjected to attack. No doubt the Germans too had thdr 
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plans. But the hour of wrath had passed. The signal of re- 
lief was given, and the horrors of 1919 remain buried in the 
archives of the great antagonists. 

The War stopped as suddenly and as xmiversally as it had 
begun. The world lifted its head, surveyed the scene of ruin, 
and victors and vanquished alike drew breath. In a hundred 
laboratories, in a thousand arsenals, factories, and bureaus, men 
pulled themselves up with a jerk, turned from the task in which 
they had been absorbed. Their projects were put aside un- 
finished, unexecuted ; but their knowledge was preserved ; their 
data, calculations, and discoveries were hastily bundled together 
and docketed “for future reference” by the War Offices in every 
country. The campaign of 1919 was never fought; but its 
ideas go marching along. In every army they are being ex- 
plored, elaborated, refined under the surface of peace, and 
should war come again to the world it is not with the weapons 
and agencies prepared for 1919 that it will be fought, but with 
developments and extensions of these which will be incom- 
parably more formidable and fatal. 

It is in these circumstances that we have entered upon that 
period of Exhaustion which has been described as Peace. It 
gives us at any rate an opportunity to consider the general 
situation. Certain somber facts emerge solid, inesorable, like 
the shapes of mountains from drifting mist. It is established 
that henceforward whole populations will tsike part in war, all 
doing their utmost, all subjected to the fury of the enemy. 
It is established that nations who believe their life is at stake 
will not be restrained from using any means to secure their 
existence. It is probable — ^nay, certain — ^that among the means 
which will next time be at their disposal will be agencies and 
processes of destruction wholesale, unlimited, and perhaps, 
once launched, uncontrollable. 

Mankind has never been in this position before. Without 
having improved appreciably in virtue or enjoying wiser guid- 
ance, it has got into its hands for the first time the tools by 
which it can imfailingly accomplish its own extmnination. 
That is the point in hrunan destinies to which all the glories and 
toils of men have at last led them. They would do well to 
pause and ponder upon their new responmbilities. Death stands 
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at attention, obedient, expectant, ready to serve, ready to shear 
away the peoples en masse; ready, if called on, to pulverize, 
without hope of repair, what is left of civilization. He awaits 
only the word of command. He awaits it from a frail, be- 
wildered being, long his victim, now — ^for one occasion only — 
his master. 

Let it not be thought for a moment that the danger of an- 
other explosion in Europe is passed. For the time being the 
stupor and the collapse which followed the World War insured 
a sullen passivity, and the horror of war, its carnage and its 
t3n:annies, have sunk into the soul, have dominated the mind of 
every class and in every race. But the causes of war have been 
in no way removed; indeed they are in some respects aggra- 
vated by the so-called Peace Treaty and the reactions following 
thereupon. Two mighty branches of the European family will 
never rest content with their existing situation. Russia, 
stripped of her Baltic provinces, will, as the years pass by, 
brood incessantly upon the wars of Peter the Great. From one 
end of Germany to the other an intense hatred of France unites 
the whole population. This passion is fanned continuously by 
the action of the French Government. The enormous contin- 
gents of German youth growing to military manhood year by 
year are inspired by the fiercest sentiments, and the soul of 
Germany smolders with dreams of a War of Liberation or Re- 
venge. These ideas are restrained at the present moment only 
by physical impotence. France is armed to the teeth. Ger- 
ijany has been to a great extent disarmed and her military 
system broken up. The French hope to preserve this situation 
by their tedinical military apparatus, by their black troops, 
and by a syst^ of alliances with the smaller States of Europe ; 
and for the present at any rate overwhelming force is on their 
side. But physical force alone, tmsustained by world opinion, 
affords no dmkble foundation for security. Germany is a far 
stronger entity than France, and cannot be k^t in permanent 
subjugation. 


JiTEVT METHODS OS' WAS 

^^ars,’^ said a distihguidiied Atnerioan to me last summer, 
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“are fought with steel ; weapons may change, but steel remains 
the core of all modern warfare. France has got the steel of 
Europe, and Germany has lost it. Here, at any rate, is an ele- 
ment of permanency.” “Are you sure,” I asked, “that wars 
of the future will be fought with steel?” A few weeks later 
I talked with a German. “What about aluminum?” “Some 
think,” he said, “that the next war will be fought with elec- 
tricity.” And on this a vista opens out of electrical rays 
which could paralyze the engines of a motor car, could daw 
down aeroplanes from the sky, and conceivably be made de- 
structive of human life or human vision. Then there are ex- 
plosives. Have we reached the end? Has Sdence turned its 
last page on them? May there not be methods of using ex- 
plosive energy incomparably more intense than anything here- 
tofore discovered? Might not a bomb no bigger than an orange 
be found to possess a secret power to destroy a whole block of 
buildings — ^nay, to concentrate the force of a thousand tons of 
cordite and blast a township at a stroke? Could not explosives 
even of the existing type be guided automatically in fl5dng ma- 
chines by wireless or other rays, without a human pilot, in 
ceaseless process upon a hostile dty, arsenal, camp, or dock- 
yard? 

As for poison gas and chemical warfare in all its forms, 
only the first chapter has been written of a terrible book. Cer- 
taidy every one of these new avenues to destruction is being 
studied on both sides of the Rhine, with all the sdence and 
patience of which man is capable. And why should it be sup- 
posed that these resources will be limited to Inorganic Chem- 
istry? A study of disease — of pestilences methodically pre- 
pared and deliberately launched upon man and bezist — ^is cer- 
tainly being pursued in the laboratories of more than one great 
country. Blight to destroy crops, anthrax to slay horses and 
cattle, plague to poison not armies only but whole districts — 
such are the lines along which military sdence is remorselessly 
advandng. 

It is evident that whereas an equally contested war under 
such conditions mi^t work the ruin of the world and cause an 
immeasurable diminution of the human race, the possession by 
one side of some overwhelming scientific advantage would lead 
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to the complete enslavement of the unwary party. Not only 
are the powers now in the hand of man capable of destro3ring 
the life of nations, but for the first time they afford to one group 
of civilized men the opportunity of reducing their opponents to 
absolute helplessness. 

In barbarous times superior martial virtues — ^physical 
strength, courage, skill, discipline — ^were required to secure such 
a supremacy; and in the hard evolution of mankind the best 
and fittest stocks came to the fore. But no such saving guar- 
antee exists to-day. There is no reason why a base, degenerate, 
immoral race should not make an enemy far above them in 
quality the prostrate subject of their caprice or tyraimy, simply 
because they happened to be possessed at a given moment of 
some new death-dealing or terror-working process and were 
ruthless in its employment. The liberties of men are no longer 
to be guarded by their natural qualities, but by their dodges; 
and superior virtue and valor may fall an easy prey to the latest 
diabolical trick. 

In the somber paths of destructive science there was one new 
turning-point which seemed to promise a corrective to these 
mortal tendencies. It might have been hoped that the electro- 
magnetic waves would in certain scales be found capable of 
detonating explosives of all kinds from a great distance. Were 
such a process discovered in time to become common property, 
war would in important respects return again to the crude but 
healthy limits of the barbarous ages. The sword, the spear, 
the bludgeon, and above all the fighting man, would regain at 
a bound their old sovereignty. But it is depressing to learn 
that the categories into which these rays are divided are now 
so fully esplored that there is not much expectation of this. 
All the hideousness of the Explosive era will continue ; and to 
it will surely be added the gruesome complications of poison 
and of pestilence sdortifically applied. 


TB£ FESa. OF THE FOTtTra: 


Sudi, then, is the peril with whidi mankind menaces itself. 
Means of destruction incalculable m their effects, wholesale 
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and frightful in their character, and unrelated to any form of 
human merit: the march of Science unfolding ever more ap- 
palling possibilities ; and the fires of hatred burning deep in the 
hearts of some of the greatest peoples of the world, fanned by 
continual provocation and unceasing fear and fed by the deep- 
est sense of national wrong or national danger ! On the other 
hand, there is the blessed respite of exhaustion, offering to the 
nations a final chance to control their destinies and avert what 
may well be a general doom. Surely if a sense of self-preserva- 
tion still exists among men, if the will to live resides not merely 
in individuals or nations but in humanity as a whole, the pre- 
vention of the supreme catastrophe ought to be the paramount 
object of all endeavor. 

Against the gathering but still distant tempest the League 
of Nations, deserted by the United States, scorned by Soviet 
Russia, flouted by Italy, distrusted equally by France and Ger- 
many, raises feebly but faithfully its standards of sanity and 
hope. Its structure, airy and unsubstantial, framed of shining 
but too often visionary idealism, is in its present form incapable 
of guarding the world from its dangers and of protecting man- 
kind from itself. Yet it is through the League of Nations alone 
that the path to safety and salvation can be found. To sustain 
and aid the League of Nations is the duty of all. To reinforce 
it and bring it into vital and practical relation with actual 
world-politics by sincere agreements and imderstanding between 
the great Powers, between the leading races, ^ould be the first 
aim of all who wish to spare their children torments and dis- 
asters compared to which those we have suffered will be but a 
pale preliminary. 
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INDEPENDENCE FOR IRELAND 


Michael Collins, bom in 1S92, was one of the most romantic fig- 
ures in the fight for Irish freedom. He took an active part in 
the rebellion of 1916 and aided de Valera to escape from an 
English prison in 1918. From 1918 he disappeared, and the story 
of his hairbreadth escapes and many disguises has become a 
legend. He joined the cause of settlement and reconciliation and 
was with Grifi&th one of the plenipotentiaries to London and a 
leading figure in the fight for the treaty. After Griffith’s death he 
became head of the Irish Free State Provisional Government, but 
was killed by the Irregulars in an ambush in August, 1922, only a 
few days after Griffith’s death. This speech was d^vered in the 
Bail Eireann in the debate over the treaty, December 19, 1921. 

Wb delegates came back from London on that momentous Sat- 
urday to a meeting of the Cabinet. Certain things happened at 
the Cabinet meeting, and we returned to put before the British 
delegation, as well as we could, our impression of the decisions, 
I will not say condusions, arrived at by the Cabinet. I do 
not want unduly to press the word decisions. I want to be fair 
to eve^bo^. We went away with certain impressions in our 
mincfe, and we did our best to put them on the paper that we 
handed fo the British delegates. 

It tvas wdl UhiclErstood at the Cabinet meeting that Sir James 
Craig was to nsoeive a frcm the British Premier on the 
Tuesday moiniiig. Some condusian between the British and 
oursdves had tbeirefore to be come to, and it had to be handec 
to the Britidx delegation on Moiiday n%ht. We of the Irish 
delegation came away with a dbcument which none of tis would 
^%n. It had to be faced, apd in the meantime a document 
was presented which we oould sign there was no opportunity 
of mferring it to Bublla, On Idoithor ni^t we did arrive at a 
to vda&h we we codd agree and to which 

m 
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we did say “yes” acxoss the table. It was very late. On the 
same day I signed the document and I do not regard my word, 
then or now, as of less importance than my signature to the 
document. [Cheers.] The answer which I gave as I put my 
signature to the document was the same as I would give in Dub- 
lin, Berlin, New York, or Paris. [Cheers.] 

The distance from London to Dublin was of some impor- 
tance, and it was not easy to consult the Irish Cabinet and other 
friends. There has been talk about the atmosphere of London 
and about the “slippery slopes.” If the members who were so 
eloquent knew about the “slippery slopes” before the delega- 
tion went over, why did they not speak then? My signature 
was given in honor and I am going to stand by it. I do not 
seek refuge in subterfuge, and I stand by my acts and my signa- 
ture before the Assembly. [Cheers.] It has been also sug- 
gested that the delegation broke down before the first bit of 
British bluff. I would remind the Deputies who made that 
remark that the British put up a pretty good bluff for the last 
two years in this country and that I did not break down before 
that bluff. [Cheers.] Does anybody think that I have in any 
way lowered my position during the two months’ negotiations? 
The result of lie delegation’s labors is before the Dail to re- 
ject or accept. The President has suggested that better results 
might have been obtained by more skillful handling. That is 
not the issue, for surely the capability of the delegates was not 
expected to improve or increase because of their selection as 
plenipotentiaries. If it is thought now that throu^ stupidity 
we failed in our task that, I submit, is a greater reflection on 
the Dail than it is upon the delegates. It is even suggested 
that by our action we have made a resumption of the conflict 
inevitable. Again I would emphasize the fact that the respon- 
sibility rests entirely on the Dail for having selected us. It will 
be remembered that at the time I protested against my own 
selection, and that I urged the President to go. It was then 
that the objections should have been raised, and not now. 

The Treaty was not signed tmder personal intimidation. At 
a particular moment I was called upon to give a decision. The 
decision remained the same. The whole position between Qreat 
Britain and Ireland has beeu a position of intimidaticm. We 
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did not go to London to dictate terms to a vanquished foe. If 
we had vanquished them, they would have had to come here to 
sue for peace. The intimidation was the intimidation by the 
stronger of the weaker. We knew we had not vanquished them. 
We knew we had not driven them out of our country. 

To retmn to the Treaty, hardly anyone — ^not even those who 
recommend it — really understand what it means. We do not 
understand the immense powers and liberties which it gives us. 
That is my justification for signing it. The Bail may reject 
the Treaty and I shall not be responsible, but I am responsible 
for making it dear to the people what they were offered. So 
long as I have made that clear, I am perfectly happy and satis- 
fied. We must look facts in the face. For our continued na- 
tional and spiritual existence two things are necessary — ^security 
and freedom. If the Treaty gives us those things, or helps us 
to get them, then I maintain it satisfies our national aspirations. 
The history of the nation has not been, as is so often said, a 
history of a military struggle for 750 years. It has been much 
more. It has been a history of a peaceful penetration of 750 
years. [Hear, Hear.] It has not been a struggle for 750 years 
for the ideal of freedom symbolized in the name Republic. It 
has been a story of slow, steady, economic encroachment by 
England. It has been the struggle on our part to prevent that 
— a struggle against exploitation, a struggle against the cancer 
that was eating omr lives. It was only when we discovered that 
it was economic penetration that we discovered that political 
freedom was necessary before it could be stopped. 

Our aspirations, by whatever terms they may be symbolized, 
have Imd one thing in front all the time, and that is to rid 
the country tibe enemy’s strength. Now it is not by anything 
but by mflitaiy strength that the English hold this country. 
That is a simple bluht fact which I think nobody will deny. 
As to what has said about the guarantees for the with- 
drawal of the mflitaiy strength, no guarantee can alter the fact 
of their withdrawal. Ireland is the weaker nation, and will be 
the weaker nation for a long time to come, but certain things 
do give us a certain guarantee. We are defined as having the 
constitutional status df Canaxia, Australia, and South Africa. 

I am going to |^ve a comtitntional opinion, and I will back 
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that opinion against the opinion of any deputy, lawyer, or other 
in this Bail. [Cheers.] My opinion is that the status as de- 
fined in the Treaty is the same constitutional status in the 
“community of nations known as the Briti^ Empire,” as Can- 
ada, Australia, New Zealand, South Africa. And here let me 
say that in my judgment it is not a definition of any status 
that would secure us that status. It is the power to hold and 
to make secure and to increase that we have gained. The fact 
of Canadian 2ind South African independence is something real 
and solid, and will grow in reality and force as time goes on. 
Judged by that touchstone the relations between Ireland and 
Britain will have a certainty of freedom and equality which 
cannot be interfered with. England dare not interfere with 
Canada. Any attempt to interfere with us would be even more 
difficult in consequence of the reference to the “constitutional 
status of Canada and South Africa.” They are in effect intro- 
duced as guarantors of our freedom. 

In obtaining the constitutional status of Canada, our associa- 
tion with England is based not on the present technical legal 
status of the Dominions, but on the real position of complete 
freedom and equality wMch they have in fact secured. There 
is thus recognized de jure for Ireland what exists only de facto 
for the Dominions. In other words, we have secured a stronger 
legal status than any of the Dominions. The only departure 
from the Canadian status is the retaining by England of the 
defenses of our harbors and the holding of some other facilities 
to be used possibly in time of war, but if En^and wished to re- 
invade us she could do so with or without these facilities, and 
with the constitutional status of Canada we are assured that 
these facilities could never be used by England for our re- 
invasion. We have got rid of the word “Empire” for the first 
time in an official docmnent. The former Empire is styled 
the “community of nations known as the British Enopire.” The 
new status is thus officially recognized, and we have obtained as 
concessions to our national sentiment the substitution of the 
Free State of Ire l a n d for the name of Dominion, and a com- 
promise on aUe^ance only to oqr own Free State, and we de- 
clare fidelity to the Crown mmrely as the link between, natums. 
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We are completely masters of our house. We have full 
powers. We control our own education, can cherish our own 
national ideals, and rebuild our ancient civilization on modern 
lines, and in doing so we may avoid the dangers, miseries, and 
darkness which other countries have fallen into. It is too seri- 
ous a time to play with phrases. If we choose to risk substance 
for sentiment we may be left with nothing but the sentiment. 
We should then be giving real allegiance, in the slavery of the 
minds of the vast majority of our people, to English ideals. 

I say here that the rejection of the Treaty is a declaration 
of war until you have beaten the British Empire. It means 
that your national policy is war. If you do this, if you go on 
that as a national policy, I for one am satisfied, but I want you 
to go on it as a national policy and imderstand what it means. 
I as an individual do not now, any more than before, shirk war. 
The Treaty was signed by me not because they held up an 
alternative of immediate war. It was not because of that I 
signed it. I signed it because I would not be one of those to 
commit the Irish people to war without the Irish people com- 
mitting themselves to war. 

We have stated that we would not coerce the North-East. 
We as a delegation have done our very best to secure a form 
of thing so that in future we shall have good will when the 
North come in with the Irish Parliament [Cheers.] I do not 
say that that is an ideal arrangement, but our policy is one of 
non-ooerdon, and if anybody else can, let him fitnd a better 
wa^y oat of it I caiumt find one. This Tteaty gives us, not 
reoogcdfioo: of the Irish Republic, but it gives us more recogni- 
tion oh part of Great Britain and the assodated Stat^ than 
we have had Irttoi any other nation. [Cheers.] Amraica does 
not recOgpiae the l&ldx R^ublic. In trying to come to a deci- 
sion on thn wsttet I tSEM! to pot before my mind what both the 
dead! and the think of i^ No man has more regard 

for the dead dlwo I, and it is not fair to be quoting them 
against me. tbe^ tfedsloa abould be a dear one, and we should 
be jttc^ed as to wheCheif wn Ime dtme the ri^t thing in our 
own tmgdeaws ac noE Let os not pot rei^>onsib3ity on any- 
ooft dse, but in Oodf$ isane let ts abide by oor deddtm. 

few**®!.! 
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TOLERATION 

The foUowmg address was delivered by President Coolidge before 
the American Legion Convention at Omaha, Nebraska, on October 
6, 1925. It is especially noteworthy for its constructive and 
liberal-minded exposition of patriotism. Other speeches by Presi- 
dent Coolidge are printed in Volumes I and IV. 

Mr. Commander and Members of the American Legion: — 
It is a high privilege to sit as a member of this convention. 
Those who exercise it have been raised to the rank of a true no- 
bility. It is a mark of personal merit which did not come by 
right of birth but by right of conquest. No one can ever 
question your title as patriots. No one can ever doubt the place 
of affection and honor which you hold forevermore in the heart 
of the Nation. Your right to be here results from what you 
dared and what you did and the sacrifices which you made for 
our common country. It is all a glorious story of American 
enterprise and American valor. 

The magnitude of the service which you rendered to your 
country and to humanity is beyond estimation. Sharp outlines 
here and there we know, but the whole account of the World 
War would be on a scale so stupendous that it could never be 
recorded. In the victory which was finally gained by you and 
your foreign comrades, you represented on the battle field the 
united efforts of our whole people. You were there as the re- 
sult of a great resurgence of the old American spirit, which 
manifested itself in a thousand ways — by the pouring out of 
vast sums of money in credits and charities, by the organiza- 
tion and quickening of every hand in our extended industries, 
by the expansion of agriculture until it rpet the demands of 
famishing continents, by the manufacture of an unending 
stream of munitions and supplies, by the creation of vast fleets 
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of war and transport ships, and, finally, when the tide of battle 
was turning against our associates, by bringing into action a 
great armed force on sea and land of a cheiracter that the world 
had never seen before, which, when it finally took its place in 
the line, never ceased to advance, carrying the cause of liberty 
to a triumphant conclusion. You reaffirmed the position of this 
Nation in the estimation of mankind. You saved civilization 
from a gigantic reverse. Nobody says now that Americans can- 
not fi^t. 

Our people were influenced by many motives to undertake to 
carry on this gigantic conflict, but we went in and came out 
singularly free from those questionable causes and results which 
have often characterized other wars. We were not moved by 
the age-old antagonisms of racial jealousies and hatreds. We 
were not seeking to gratify the ambitions of any reigning 
dynasty. We were not inspired by trade and commercial rival- 
ries. We harbored no imperialistic designs. We feared no 
other country. We coveted no territory. But the time came 
when we were compelled to defend our own property and pro- 
tect the rights and lives of our own citizens. We believed, 
moreover, that those institutions which we cherish with a 
supreme affection, and which lie at the foundation of our whole 
scheme of human relation^p, the ri^t of freedom, of equal- 
ity, of self-government, were ill in jeopardy. We thou^t the 
question was involved of whether the people of the earth were 
to rule or whether they were to be ruled. We thouj^t that we 
were helpong to determine whether the principle of despotism 
or the principle of liberty shoxild be the prevailing standard 
among the nations. Then, too, oiu: country all came under the 
influence of a great wave of idealism. The crusading spirit 
■was aroused. Ihe cause of civilization, the cause of humanity, 
made a compelling appeal. No doubt &ete were other motives, 
but these appraur to me the chief causes which drew Amer- 
ica into the WotW War. 

in a conflict wimii engaged all the major nations of the earth 
and lasted for a period eacoeeding four years, there could be no 
expectation of material gains. War in its very essence means 
destruction. Never before were contending peoples so well 
equipped with every kind of infernal engine calculated to ^read 
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desolation on land and over the face of the deep. Our country 
is only but now righting itself and beginning a moderate but 
steady recovery from the great economic loss which is sus- 
tained. That tremendous debt must be liquidated through the 
laborious toil of our people. Modern warfare becomes more 
and more to mean utter loss, destruction, and desolation of the 
best that there is of any people, its valiant youth and its ac- 
cumulated treasure. If our country secured any benefit, if it 
met with any gain, it must have been in moral and spiritual 
values. It must be not because it made its fortime but because 
it formd its soul- Others may disagree with me, but in spite 
of some incidental and trifling difficulties it is my firm opinion 
that America has come out of the war with a stronger deter- 
mination to live by the rule of righteousness and pursue the 
course of truth and justice in both our domestic and foreign 
relations. No one can deny that we have protected the rights 
of our citizens, laid a firmer foundation for our institutions of 
liberty, and made our contribution to the cause of civilization 
and humanity. In doing all this we foimd that, though of many 
different nationalities, our people had a spiritual bond. They 
were all Americans, 

When we look over the rest of the world, in spite of all its 
devastation there is encouragement to believe it is on a firmer 
moral fotmdation than it was in 1914. Much of the old des- 
potism has been swept away. While some of it comes creep- 
ing back disguised under new names, no one can doubt that the 
general admission of the right of the people to sdf-government 
has made tremendous progress in nearly every quarter of the 
^obe. In spite of the staggering losses and the grievous bur- 
den of taxation, there is a new note of hope for the individual 
to be more secure in Ms rights, which is unmistakably dearer 
than ever before. With all the troubles that beset the Old 
World, the former doud of fear is evidently not now so appal- 
ling. It is impossible to believe that any nation now feels 
that it could better itself by war, and it is apparart to me 
that there has been a very distinct advance in the policy of 
peaceful and honorable adjustment of intenatioiiial deferences. 
War has become less probable ; peace has beconte more secure. 
The price wMdr has been paid to Briiig aboast this new condi- 
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tion is utterly beyond comprehension. We cannot see why it 
should not have come in orderly and peaceful methods without 
the attendant shock of fire and sword and carnage. We only 
know that it is here. We believe that on the ruins of the old 
order a better civilization is being constructed. 

We had our domestic problems which resulted from the war. 
The chief of these was the care and relief of the afflicted vet- 
erans and their dependents. This was a tremendous task, on 
which about $3,000,000,000 has already been expended. No 
doubt there have been cases where the unworthy have secured 
aid, while the worthy have gone unrelieved. Some mistakes 
were inevitable, but our people and our Government have at all 
times been especially solicitous to discharge most faithfully 
this prime obligation. What is now being done is related to 
you in detail by General Hines, of the Veterans’ Bureau, a 
public official of demonstrated merit, so that I shall not dwell 
upon it. During the past year, under the distinguished and 
efficient leadership of Commander Drain, the Legion itself has 
undertaken to provide an endowment fund of $5,000,000 to min- 
ister to the charitable requirements of their comrades. The 
response to this appeal has been most generous and the re- 
sults appear most promising. Ihe Government can do much, 
but it can never supply the personal relationffiip that comes 
from the ministrations of a private charity of that kind. 

The next most pressing problem was the better ordering of 
the fitiances of the Nation. Our Government was costing al- 
wof^ more than it was worth. It had more people on the pay 
toU than nepessary, all of which made expenses too much 
and taxaea^ top This inflated condition contributed to the 
depr^sni0h1i#ch began in 1920. But the Government expendi- 
tures have been abnoSt cut in two, taxes have been twice re- 
duced, and ihs jsMWinjtng Congress will provide further reduc- 
tions. D^iM^ bttSt tmt its coutse ai^ an era of business 
activity and pjrCeiiisnty!, exceeding ai^rthing ever before 

experienced in this Sm iisisiy 'Well distributed among 

all our people is ahmady a 4 hwd. 

Opr oountiy has a Isxger Aeo®' and a mote powerful Navy, 
Qoslihg apEiuaHy etoost Moe as mncb as it ever before had in 
tlesaaf psaoe. I am a thoiXMi^ believer in a pQH<y of adequate 
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military preparation. We are constantly working to perfect 
our defenses in every branch, land forces, air forces, surface 
and submarine forces. That work will continue. Our Military 
Establishment of the Army and Navy, the National Guard, 
and the Reserve Corps is far superior to anything we have ever 
maintained before, except in time of Wcir. In the past six years 
we have expended about $4,000,000,000 for this purpose. That 
ought to show results, and those who have correct information 
know that it does show results. The country can rest assured 
that if security lies in military force, it was never so secure be- 
fore in all its history. 

We have been attempting to relieve ourselves and the other 
nations from the old theory of competitive armaments. In spite 
of all the arguments in favor of great military forces, no nation 
ever had an army large enough to guarantee it against attack 
in time of peace or to insure its victory in time of war. No 
nation ever will. Peace and security are more likely to result 
from fair and honorable dealings, and mutual agreements for 
a limitation of armaments among nations, than by any attempt 
at competition in squadrons and battalions. No doubt this 
country could, if it wished to spend more money, make a better 
military force, but that is only part of the problem whidi con- 
fronts our Government. The real question is whether spending 
more money to make a better military force would really make 
a better country. I would be the last to disparage the military 
art. It is an honorable and patriotic calling of the hipest 
rank. But I can see no merit in any uimecessary expenditure 
of money to hire men to build fleets and carry muskets when 
international relations and agreements permit the turning of 
such resources into the making of good roads, the building of 
better homes, the promotion of education, and all the other 
arts of peace which minister to the advancement of human 
welfare. H£q)pily, the position of our coimtry is such among 
the other nations of the world that we have been and shall be 
warranted in proceeding in this direction. 

While it is true that we are paying out far more money and 
maintaining a much stronger Military Establishment than ever 
before, because of the conditioiB stated, we have been able to 
inirsue a moderate course. Our peq[fle have had all the war, all 
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the taxation, and all the military service that they want. They 
have therefore wished to emphasize their attachment to our 
ancient policy of peace. They have insisted upon economy. 
They have supported the principle of limitation of amaaments. 
They have been able to do this because of their position and 
their strength in numbers and in resources. We have a tre- 
mendous natural power which supplements our arms. We are 
conscious that no other nation harbors any design to put us in 
jeopardy. It is our purpose in our intercourse with foreign 
powers to rely not on the strength of our fleets and our armies 
but on the justice of our cause. For these reasons our country 
has not wished to maintain huge military forces. It has been 
convinced that it could better serve itself and better serve 
humanity by using its resources for other purposes. 

In dealing with our military problems there is one principle 
that is exceedingly important. Our institutions are founded 
not on military power but on civil authority. We are irrev- 
ocably committed to the theory of a government by the people. 
We have our constitutions and our laws, our executives, our 
legislatures, and our courts, but ultimately we are governed by 
public opinion. Our forefathers had seen so much of militar- 
ism, and suffered so much from it, that they desired to banish 
it forever. They believed and declared in at least one of their 
State constitutions that the military power should be subordi- 
nate to and governed by the dvil authority. It is for this 
reason that any organization of men in the military service 
bent on inflaming the public mind for the purpose of forcing 
Government action through the pressmre of public opinion is an 
exceedingly dangerous undertaking and precedent. This is so 
whatever form it might take, whether it be for the purpose of 
influendng the Executive, the legislature, or the heads of de- 
partments. It is for the dvil authority to determine what ap- 
propriations diall be granted, what appointments shall be 
made, and what rules shall be adc^ted for the conduct of its 
armed forces. Whenever the military power starts dictating 
to the dvil authority, by whatsoever means adopted, the lib- 
erties of the country are banning to end. National defense 
should at all times be sui^rted, but az^ form of militarism 
^uld be resisted. 
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Undoubtedly one of the most important provisions in the 
preparation for national defense is a proper and sound selective 
service act. Such a law ought to give authority for a very 
broad mobilization of all the resources of the country, both per- 
sons and materials. I can see some difficulties in the applica- 
tion of the principle, for it is the payment of a higher price 
that stimulates an increased production, but whenever it can be 
done without economic dislocation such limits ought to be es- 
tablished in time of war as would prevent so far as possible all 
kinds of profiteering. There is little defense which can be 
made of a system which puts some men in the ranks on very 
small pay and leaves others imdisturbed to reap very large 
profits. Even the income tax, which recaptured for the benefit 
of the National Treasury alone about 75 per cent of such profits, 
while local governments took part of the remainder, is not a 
complete answer. The laying of taxes is, of course, in itself a 
conscription of whatever is necessary of the wealth of the coun- 
try for national defense, but taxation does not meet the full 
requirements of the situation. In the advent of war, power 
should be lodged somewhere for the stabilization of prices as far 
as that might be possible in justice to the country and its de- 
fenders. 

But it will always be impossible to harmonize justice and 
war. It is always possible to purchase materials with money, 
but patriotism cannot be purchased. Unless the people are 
willing to defend their country because of their belief in it, 
because of their affection for it, and because it is representative 
of their home, their country cannot be defended. If we are 
looking for a more complete rmgn of justice, a more complete 
supremacy of law, a more complete social harmony, we must 
seek it in the paths of peace. Progress in these directions und^ 
the present order of the world is not likely to be made except 
during a state of domestic and international tranquillity. One 
of the great questions before the nations to-day is how to pro- 
mote such tranquillity. 

The economic problems of society arc important. On the 
whole, we are meeting them fairly well. They are so persor^ 
and so pressing that they never fail to receive cnn^nni atten- 
tion. But they are only a part. We need to pat a proper em- 
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phasis on the other problems of society. We need to consider 
what attitude of the public mind it is necessary to cultivate in 
order that a mixed population like our own may dwell together 
more harmoniously and the family of nations reach a better 
state of imderstanding. You who have been in the service 
know how absolutely necessary it is in a military organization 
that the individual subordinate some part of his personality for 
the general good. That is the one great lesson which results 
from the training of a soldier. Whoever has been taught that 
lesson in camp and field is thereafter the better equipped to 
appreciate that it is equally applicable in other departments 
of life. It is necessary in the home, in industry and commerce, 
in scientific and intellectual development. At ^e foundation of 
every strong and mature character we find this trait which is 
best described as being subject to discipline. The essence of it 
is toleration. It is toleration in the broadest and most inclu- 
sive sense, a liberality of mind, which gives to the opinions and 
judgments of others the same generous consideration that it 
asks for its own, and which is moved by the spirit of the phi- 
losopher who declared that “to know all is to forgive all.” It 
may not be given to finite beings to attain that ideal, but it is 
none the less one toward which we should strive. 

One of the most natural of reactions during the war was in- 
tolerance. But the inevitable (hsregard for the opinions and 
feelings of minorities is none the less a disturbing product of 
war psydmlogy. The slow and difficult advances which tol- 
erance and liberalism have made throng long periods of de- 
vdc^mieixt are disapated almost in a night when the necessary 
war-time of thcm^t hold the minds of the people. The 
necessity for a common purpose and a united intellectual front 
becomes paramoimt to everything else. But when the need for 
such a solidarity m past there should be a quick and generous 
readiness to revmrt to the old and normal habits of thought. 
There should be an fnt^ectiml ttemobilization as well as a mili- 
tary demobilizatioQ. I’rogress depends very largely on the en- 
couragement of variety. Whatever tends to standardize the 
community, to estabh^ fixed and rigid modes of tbou^t, tends 
to fossiKze society. If we aB believed the same thing and 
the same thou^bits and applied the same valuations to 
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all the occurrences about us, we should reach a state of equi- 
librixun closely akin to an intellectual and spiritual paralysis. 
It is the ferment of ideas, the dash of disagreeing judgments, 
the privilege of the individual to develop his own thoughts and 
shape his own character, that makes progress possible. It is 
not possible to learn much from those who uniformly agree 
with us. But many useful things are learned from those who 
disagree with us ; and even when we can gain nothing our differ- 
ences are likely to do us no harm. 

In this period of after-war rigidity, suspicion, and intoler- 
ance our own coimtry has not been exempt from unfortunate 
experiences. Thanks to our comparative isolation, we have 
known less of the international frictions and rivalries than 
some other countries less fortunately situated. But among 
some of the varying racial, religious, and social groups of cur 
people there have been manifestations of an intolerance of opin- 
ion, a narrowness of outlook, a fixity of judgment, against 
which we may well be warned. It is not easy to conceive of 
anything that would be more unfortunate in a community based 
upon the ideals of which Americans boast than any consider- 
able development of intolerance as regards religion. To a great 
extent this country owes its beginnings to the determination of 
our hardy ancestors to maintain complete freedom in religion. 
Instead of a state church we have decreed that every citizen 
shall be free to follow the dictates of his own conscience as to 
his religioxis beliefs and affiliations. Under that guaranty we 
have erected a system which certainly is justified by its fruits. 
Under no other could we have dared to invite the peoples of all 
countries and creeds to come here and unite with us in creating 
the State of which we are all citizens. 

But having invited them here, having accepted their great 
and varied contributions to the building of the Nation, it is for 
us to maintain in all good faith those liberal institutions and 
traditions whidi have been so productive of good. The bringing 
together of all these different national, racial, religious, and cul- 
tural elements has made our country a kind of composite of the 
rest of the world, and we can render no greater service than by 
demonstrating the possibility of harmonious cooperation among 
so many various groups. Every one of them has something 
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characteristic and significant of great value to cast into the com- 
mon fund of our material, intellectual, and spiritual resources. 

The war brought a great test of our experiment in amalga- 
mating these varied factors into a real Nation, with the ideals 
and aspirations of a united people. None was excepted from 
the obligation to serve when the hour of danger struck. The 
event proved that our theory had been sound. On a solid foun- 
dation of national unity there had been erected a superstruc- 
ture which in its varied parts had offered full opportunity to 
develop all the range of talents and genius that had gone into 
its making. Well-nigh all the races, religions, and nationalities 
of the world were represented in the armed forces of this Na- 
tion, as they were in the body of our population. No man’s 
patriotism was impugned or service questioned because of his 
racial oripn, his political opinion, or his religious convictions. 
Immigrants and sons of immigrants from the central European 
countries fought side by side with those who descended from 
the countries which were our allies ; with the sons of equatorial 
Africa ; and with the red men of our aboriginal population, all 
of them equally proud of the name Americans. 

We must not, in times of peace, permit ourselves to lose any 
part from this structure of patriotic unity. I make no plea for 
leniency toward those who are criminal or vicious, are open 
enemies of society and are not prepared to accept the true 
standards of our citizen^p. By tolerance I do not mean in- 
difference to evil. I mean respect for different kinds of good. 
Whether one traces his Americanism back three centuries to 
the Mayficnoer, or three years to the steerage, is not half so im- 
portant as whether his Americanism of to-day is real and 
genuine. No matter by what various crafts we came here, we 
are all now in the same boat. You men constituted the crew of 
our “Ship of State” during her passage throng the roughest 
waters. You made up the watch and held the danger posts 
when the storm was fiercest. You brought her safely and tri- 
mnphaotly into port. Out of that experience you have learned 
the lessons of discipline, tolerance, respect for authority, and 
regard for the basic manhood of your neij^bor. You bore aloft 
a standard of patriotic conduct and civic integrity, to which all 
ceuld riq>air. Such a standard, with a like common appeal. 
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must be upheld just as firmly and umtedly now in time of 
peace. Among citizens honestly devoted to the maintenance 
of that standard, there need be small concern about differences 
of individual opinion in other regards. Granting first the es- 
sentials of loyalty to our country and to our fundamental insti- 
tutions, we may not only overlook, but we may encourage 
differences of opinion as to other things. For differences of this 
kind will certainly be elements of strength rather than of weak- 
ness. They will give variety to oiu: tastes and interests. They 
will broaden our vision, strengthen our understanding, encourage 
the true humanities, and enrich our whole mode and concep- 
tion of life. I recognize the full and complete necessity of too 
per cent Americanism, but too per cent Americanism may be 
made up of many various elements. 

If we are to have that harmony and tranqiullity, that union 
of spirit which is the foundation of real national genius and 
national progress, we must all realize that there are true Ameri- 
cans who did not happen to be born in our section of the coun- 
try, who do not attend our place of religious worship, who are 
not of our racial stock, or who are not proficient in our lan- 
guage. If we are to create on this continent a free Republic 
and an enlightened civilization that will be capable of reflecting 
the true greatness and glory of mankind, it will be necessary 
to regard these differences as accidental and unessential. We 
shall have to look beyond the outward manifestations of race 
and creed. Divine Providence has not bestowed upon any race 
a monopoly of patriotism and character. 

The same principle that it is necessary to apply to the atti- 
tude of mind among our own people it is also necessary to 
apply to the attitude of mind among the different nations. 
During the war we were required not only to put a strong em- 
phasis on everything that appealed to our own national pride but 
an equally strong emphasis on that which tended to disparage 
other peoples. Here was an intensive cultivation of animosi- 
ties and hatreds and eimities, together with a blind appeal to 
force, that took possession of substantially all the peoples of 
the earth. Of course, these ministered to the war spirit- They 
supplied the incentive for destruction, the motive for conquest. 
But in time of peace these sentimteats are not helps but Hn- 
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drances; they are not constructive. The generally expressed 
desire of “America first” cannot be criticized. It is a perfectly 
correct aspiration for our people to cherish. But the problem 
which we have to solve is how to make America first. It can- 
not be done by the cultivation of national bigotry, arrogance, 
or selfishness. Hatreds, jealousies, and suspicions will not be 
productive of any benefits in this direction. Here again we 
must apply the rule of toleration. Because there are other 
peoples whose ways are not our ways, and whose thoughts 
are not our thou^ts, we are not warranted in drawing the 
conclusion that they are adding nothing to the sum of civiliza- 
tion. We can make little contribution to the welfare of human- 
ity on the theory that we are a superior people and all others 
are an inferior people. We do not need to be too loud in the 
assertion of our own righteousness. It is true that we live 
under most favorable circumstances. But before we come to 
the final and irrevocable decison that we are better than every- 
body else we need to consider what we might do if we had 
their provocations and their difficulties. We are not likely 
to improve our own condition or help humanity very much until 
we come to the sympathetic understanding that human nature 
is about the same everywhere, that it is rather evenly distrib- 
uted over the surface of the earth, and that we are all united in 
a common brotherhood. We can only make America first in 
the true sense which that means by cultivating a ^irit of friend- 
^p and good will, by the exercise of the Aurtues of patience 
and forbearance, by being “plenteous in mer<y,” and through 
progress at home and helpfulness abroad standing as an example 
of real service to humanity. 

It is for these reasons that it seems clear that the results of 
the war will be lost and we shall only be entering a period of 
preparation for another conflict unless we can demobilize the 
racial antagonisms, fears, hatreds, and suspicions, and create an 
attitude of toleration in the public mind of the peoples of the 
earth. If our country is to have any position of leader^p, I 
trust it may be in that direction, and I believe that the place 
where it Should begfo is home, Let us cast oS our hatreds. 
Let ns candidly accept our treaties and our natural obligations 
of peace. We know and everyone knows that these old systems, 
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antagonisms, and reliance on force have failed. If the world 
has made any progress, it has been the result of the develop- 
ment of other ideals. If we are to maintain and perfect our 
own civilization, if we are to be of any benefit to the rest of 
mankind, we must turn aside from the thoughts of destruc- 
tion and cultivate the thoughts of construction. We cannot 
place our main reliance upon material forces. We must re- 
affirm and reinforce our ancient faith in truth and justice, in 
charitableness and tolerance. We must make our supreme com- 
mitment to the everlasting spiritual forces of life. We must 
mobilize the conscience of mankind. 

Your gatherings are a living testimony of a determination to 
support these principles. It would be impossible to come into 
this presence, which is a symbol of more than 300 years of our 
advancing civilization, which represents to such a degree the 
hope of our consecrated living and the prayers of our hallowed 
dead, without a firmer conviction of the deep and abiding pur- 
pose of our country to live in accordance with this vision. 
There have been and will be lapses and discouragement, surface 
storms and disturbances. The shallows will murmm:, but the 
deep is still. We shall be made aware of the boisterous and 
turbulent forces of evil about us seeking the things which are 
temporal. But we shall also be made aware of the still small 
voice arising from the fireside of every devoted home in the 
land seeking the things which are eternal. To such a country, 
to such a cause, the American Legion has dedicated itself. 
Upon this rock you stand for the service of humanity. Against 
it no power can prevail. 



CHAUNCEY MITCHELL DEPEW 

THE COLUMBIAN ORATION 

Chatincey Mitchell Depew possesses the gift of oratory in its 
widest sense. He is equally at home in the legislative hall, on 
the platform, or in the lighter graces and amenities of the after- 
dinner speech. He has in his veins a mingling of Huguenot, Dutch, 
and Irish blood, which perhaps suggests an explanation of his 
versatility. He was bom in Peekskill, N, Y., April 23, 1834; and 
has delighted public audiences with his wit and eloquence for sixty 
years. A number of his addresses are to be found in earlier vol- 
umes of “Modem Eloquence,” and a biographical sketch is provided 
in Volume IV. The following oration was delivered at the World’s 
Fair in Chicago, in 1892. 

This day belongs not to America, but to the world. The re- 
sults of the event it commemorates are the heritage of the 
peoples of every race and clime. We celebrate the emancipa- 
tion of man. TTie preparation was the work of almost count- 
less centuries; the realization was the revelation of one. The 
Cross on Calvary was hope ; the cross raised on San Salvador 
was opportunity. But for the first, Columbus would never have 
sailed ; but for the second, there would have been no place for 
the planting, the nurture, and the expansion of civil and re- 
ligious liberty. Ancient history is a dreary record of unstable 
civilizations. JEach reached its zenith of material splendor, and 
perished. The Assyrian, Persian, Egyptian, Grecian, and 
Roman empires were proofs of the possibilities and limitations 
of man for conquest and intellectual devdopment. Their de- 
struction involved a sum of misery and relapse which made 
their creation rather a curse than a blessing. Force was the 
factor in the government of the world when Christ was bom, 
and force was the source and exercise of authority both by 
Church and State when Columbus sailed from Palos. The Wise 
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men traveled from the East toward the West under the guid- 
ance of the Star of Bethlehem. The spirit of the equality of 
all men before God and the law moved westward from Calvary 
with its revolutionary influence upon old institutions, to the At- 
lantic Ocean. Columbus carried it westward across the seas. 
The emigrants from England, Ireland, Scotland, and Wales, 
from Germany and Holland, from Sweden and Denmark, from 
France and Italy, from Spain and Portugal, under its guidance 
and inspiration, moved west, and again west building states and 
founding cities until the Pacific limited their march. The ex- 
hibition of arts and sciences, of industries and inventions, of 
education and civilization, which the Republic of the United 
States will here present, and to which, through its Chief Ma^s- 
trate, it invites all nations, condenses and displays the flower 
and fruitage of this transcendent mirade. 

The anarchy and chaos which followed the breaking up of the 
Roman Empire necessarily produced the feudal system. The 
people, preferring slavery to annihilation by robber chiefs, be- 
came the vassals of territorial lords. The reign of physical 
force is one of perpetual struggle for the mastery. Power which 
rests upon the sword neither shares nor limits its authority. 
The king destroyed the lords, and the monarchy succeeded 
feudalism. Neither of these institutions considered or con- 
sulted the people. They had no part but to suffer or die in 
this mighty strife of masters for the mastery. But the throne, 
by its broader view and greater resources, made possible the 
construction of the highways of freedom. Under its banner, 
races could unite, and petty principalities be merged, law sub- 
stituted for brute force, and right for migjit. It founded and 
endowed universities, and encouraged commerce. It conceded 
no political privileges, but unconsciously prepared its subjects 
to demand them. 

Absolutism in the State and intolerance in the Church 
shackled popular unrest, and imprisoned thou^t and enterprise 
in the fifteenth century. The divine right of king s stanqjed 
out the faintest glimmer of revolt against tsnranny, and the 
problems of science, whether of the skies or of the earth, 
whether of astronomy or geography, were solved or submerged 
by ecclesiastical decrees. The dungeoh was tea<fy for the phi- 
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losopher who proclaimed the truths of the solar system, or the 
navigator who would prove the sphericity of the earth. An 
TT.nglTfih Gladstone, or a French Gambetta, or a German Bis- 
marck, or an Italian Garibaldi, or a Spanish Castelar, would 
have been thoug^it a monster, and his death at the stake, or on 
the scaffold, and under the anathemas of the Church, would 
have received the praise and approval of kings and nobles, of 
priests and peoples. Reason had no seat in spiritual or tem- 
poral realms. Punishment was the incentive to patriotism, and 
piety was held possible by torture. Confessions of faith ex- 
torted from the writhing victim on the rack were believed 
efficacious in saving his soul from fires eternal beyond the grave. 
For all that humanity to-day cherishes as its best heritage and 
dioicest gifts, there was neither thought nor hope. 

Fifty years before Columbus sailed from Palos, Guttenberg 
and Faust had forged the hammer which was to break the 
bonds of superstition and open the prison doors of the mind. 
They had invented the printing-press and movable ts^pes. The 
prior adoption of a cheap process for the manufacture of paper 
at once utilized the press. Its first service, like all its succeed- 
ing efforts, was for the people. The xmiversities and the school- 
men, the privileged and the learned few of that age, were long- 
ing for the revelation and preservation of the classic treasures 
of antiquity, hidden, and yet insecure in monastic cells and 
libraries. But the first-born of the marvdous creation of these 
primitive printers of Mayence was the printed Bible. The 
priode® contributions of Greece and Rome to the intellectual 
training and development of the modem world came afterwards, 
through the same wondrous machine. The force, however, 
which made possible America and its reflet influence upon 
Europe was the optax Bible by the family fireside. And yet 
neither the eulj^fenment of the new learning, nor the dynamic 
power of the spiritual awakening, could break throu^ the 
crust of caste whidh had been forming for centuries. Churdb 
and State had so firmly and dejderouriy interwoven the bars 
of privilege and authority that liberty was impossible from 
within. Its pierring l^t and fervent heat must penetrate 
fwan without. 

Civil and religious freedom are founded upon the individual 
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and his independence, his worth, his rights, and his equal status 
and opportunity. For his planting and development a new 
land must be found where, with limitless areas for expansion, 
the avenues of progress would have no bars of custom or hered- 
ity, of social orders or privileged classes. The time had come 
for the emancipation of the mind and soul of humanity. The 
factors wanting for its fulfillment were the New World and 
its discoverer. 

God always has in training some commanding genius for the 
control of great crises in the affairs of nations and peoples. 
The number of these leaders is less than the centuries, but their 
lives are the history of human progress. Though Csesar and 
Charlemagne and Hildebrand and Luther and William the Con- 
queror and Oliver Cromwell and all the epoch-makers prepared 
Europe for the event, and contributed to the result, the lights 
which illumine our firmament to-day are Columbus the dis- 
coverer, Washington the founder, and Lincoln the savior. 

Neither realism nor romance furnishes a more striking and 
picturesque figure than that of Christopher Columbus. The 
mystery about his origin heightens the charm of his story. 
That he came from among the toilers of his time is in harmony 
with the struggles of our period. Forty-four authentic por- 
traits of him have descended to us, and no two of them are the 
counterfeits of the same person. Each represents a character as 
distinct as its canvas. Strength and weakness, intellectuality 
and stupidity, high moral purpose and brutal ferocity, purity 
and licentiousness, the dreamer and the miser, the pirate and the 
Puritan, are the types from which we may select our hero. 
We dismiss the painter, and piercing with the clarified vision 
of the dawn of the twentieth century the veil of four hundred 
years, we construct our Columbus. 

The perils of the sea in his youth upon the rich argosies of 
Genoa, or in the service of the licensed rovers who made them 
their prey, had developed a skillful navigator and intrepid 
mariner. They had given him a glimpse of the possibilities of 
the unknown beyond the highways of travel, which roused an 
unquenchable thirst for adventure and research. The study of 
the narratives of previous explorers, and diligent questionings 
of the daring spirits who had ventured far toward the fabled 
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West, gradually evolved a theory -which became in his mind so 
fixed a fact that he could inspire others -with his o^m passionate 
beliefs. The words, "That is a lie,” written by him on the 
margin of nearly every page of a volume of the travels of 
Marco Polo, which is still to be found in a Genoese library, 
illustrate the skepticism of his beginning, and the first vision 
of the New World the fulfillment of his faith. 

To secure the means to test the truth of his speculations, this 
poor unknown dreamer must -win the support of kings and over- 
come the hostility of the Church. He never doubted his 
ability to do both, though he knew of no man living who was 
so great in power, or lineage, or learning, that he could ac- 
complish either. Unaided and alone he succeeded in arousing 
the jealousies of sovereigns, and dividing the councils of the 
ecclesiastics. “I will command your fleet and discover for you 
new realms, but only on condition that you confer on me 
hereditary nobility, Ae admiralty of the ocean and the vice- 
royalty and one-tenth the revenues of the New World,” were 
his haughty terms to King John of Portugal. After ten years 
of disappointment and poverty, subsisting most of -the time 
upon the charity of the enlightened monk of the Convent of 
Rabida, who was his unfaltering friend, he stood before the 
throne of Ferdinand and Isabella, and, rising to imperial dig- 
nity in his rags, embodied the same royal condition in his 
petition. The capture of Granada, the expulsion of Islam from 
Europe, and the triumph of the cross, aroused the admiration 
and devotion of Christendom. But this proud beggar, holding 
in his grasp the potential promise and dominion of El Dorado 
and Cathay, divided -with the Moslem surrender the attention of 
sovereigns and of bishops. France and England indicated a 
desire to hear his theories and see his maps while he was still 
a suppliant at the gates of the camp of Castile and Aragon, 
the sp(H:t of its courtiers and the scoff of his confessors. 
His unshakable faith that Christopher Colxunbus was commis- 
sioned from heaven, both by his name and by Divine command, 
to cany “Christ across the sea” to new continents and pagan 
peqples lifted him so far above the discouragements of an 
empty purse and a contemptuous court that he was proof 
against the rebuffs of fortune or of friends. To conquer the 
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prejudices of the clergy, to win the approval and financial 
support of the state, to venture upon that unknown ocean, 
wMch, according to the beliefs of the age, was peopled with 
demons and savage beasts of frightful shape, and from which 
there was no possibility of return, required the zeal of Peter 
the Hermit, the chivalric courage of the Cid, and the imagi- 
nation of Dante. Columbus belonged to that high order of 
“cranks” who confidently walk where “angels fear to tread,” 
and often become the benefactors of their country or their 
kind. 

It was a happy omen of the position which woman wzis to 
hold in America that the only person who comprehended the 
majestic scope of his plans and the invincible qujility of his 
genius was the able and gracious Queen of Castile. Isabella 
alone of all the dignitaries of that age shares with Columbus 
the honors of his great achievement. She arrayed her king- 
dom and her private fortune behind the enthusiasm of this 
mystic mariner, and posterity pays homage to her wisdom and 
faith. 

The overthrow of the Mohammedan power in Spain woxdd 
have been a forgotten scene in one of the innumerable acts in 
the 'grand drama of history had not Isabella conferred im- 
mortality upon herself, her husband, and their dual crown, 
by her recognition of Colximbus. The devout of the 

queen and the high purpose of the esplorer inspired the voyage, 
subdued the mutinous crew, and prevailed over the raging 
storms. They covered with the divine radiance of religion 
and humanity the degrading search for gold and the horrors 
of its quest, which filled the first century of conquest with 
every form of lust and greed. 

The mighty soul of the great admiral was undaunted by 
the ingratitude of princes and the hostility of the people, by 
imprisonment and neglect. He died as he was securing the 
means and preparing a campaign for the rescue of the Holy 
Sepulcher at Jerusalem from the infidel. He did not know 
what time has revealed, that while the mission of the crusades 
of Godfrey of Bouillon and Richard of the Lion Heart was 
a bloody and fruitless romance, the disc»vety of America 
was the salvation of the world. The one was t^ s3?mbol. the 
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other the spirit; the one death, the other life. The tomb oi 
the Savior was the narrow and empty vault, precious only for 
its memories of the supreme tragedy of the centuries, but the 
new continent was to be the home and temple of the living God. 

The rulers of the Old World began with partitioning the 
New. To them the discovery was expansion of empire and 
grandeur to the throne. Vast territories, whose properties 
and possibilities were little understood, and whose extent 
was greater than the kingdoms of the sovereigns, were the 
gifts to court favorites and the prizes of royal approval. 
But individual intelligence and independent conscience found 
here haven and refuge. They were the passengers upon the 
caravels of Columbus, and he was unconsciously making for 
the port of civil and religious liberty. Thinkers who believed 
men capable of higher destinies and large responsibilities, and 
pious people who preferred the Bible to that union of Church 
and State where each serves the other for the temporal benefit 
of both, fled to these distant and hospitable lands from intoler- 
able and hopeless oppression at home. It required three hun- 
dred years for the people thus happily situated to understand 
their own powers and resources and to break bonds which were 
still reverenced or loved, no matter how deeply they wotmded 
or how hard they galled. 

The nations of Europe were so completely absorbed in 
dynastic difficulties and devastating wars, with diplomacy eind 
ambitions, that, if they heard of, they did not heed the grow- 
ing demo^tic spirit and intelligence in their American colo- 
nies. To them these provinces were sources of revenue, and 
they aeaw dreamed that they were also schools of liberty. 
That it eahansted three centuries under the most favorable 
conditions fear the evolution of freedom on this continent 
demonstiateiS the tremendous strength of custom and heredity 
when sanctkmed and sanctified by r^igion. The very chains 
whicb fettaned beGame inextricably interwoven with the habits 
of life, the assodfations ci childhood, the tenderest ties of the 
family, and the sacred effices of the Church from the cradle 
to the grave. It dtemrly isoves that if the people of the Old 
World and their descenehmts had not poss^sed the <^;portu- 
nitiee afforded by the I'teer for thdr emancipation, and nmn- 
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kind had never experienced and learned the American example, 
instead of living in the light and glory of nineteenth-century con- 
ditions they would still be struggling with medieval problems. 

The norliem continent was divided among England, France, 
and Spain, and the southern between Spain and Portugal. 
France, wanting the capacity for colonization, which still 
characterizes her, gave up her western possessions and left 
the English, who have the genius of universal empire, masters 
of North America. The development of the experiment in 
the English domain makes this day memorable. It is due to 
the wisdom and courage, the faith and virtue of the inhabit- 
ants of this territory, that government of the people, for the 
people, and by the people was inaugurated and has become a 
triumphant success. The Puritan settled in New England and 
the Cavalier in the South. They represented the opposites 
of spiritual and temporal life and opinions. The processes of 
liberty liberalized the one and elevated the other. Washing- 
ton and Adams were the new types. Their union in a com- 
mon cause gave the world a Republic both stable and free. 
It possessed conservatism without bigotry, and liberty without 
license. It founded institutions strong enough to resist revolu- 
tion, and elastic enough for indefinite expansion to meet the 
requirements in government of ever-enlarging areas of popu- 
lation and the needs of progress and growth. It was nurtured 
by the toleration and patriotism which bound together in a 
common cause the Puritans of New England and the Catholics 
of Maryland, the Dutch Reformers of New York and the 
Huguenots of South Carolina, the Quakers and Lutherans of 
Pennsylvania and the Episcopalians, Methodists, Presbyterians, 
Baptists, and religionists of all and of opposite opinions in the 
other colonies. 

The Mayflower, with the Pilgrims, and a Dutch ship laden 
with African slaves, were on the ocean at the same time, the 
one sailing for Massachusetts and the other for Virginia. This 
company of saints and first cargo of slaves represented the 
forces which were to peril and rescue free government. The 
slaver was the product of the commercial spirit of Great Britain, 
and the greed of the times to stimulate production in the 
colonies. The men who wrote in the cabin of the Mayflower 
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the first chapter of freedom, a government of just and equal 
laws, were a little band of Protestants against every form of 
injustice and tyranny. The leaven of their principles made 
possible the Declaration of Independence, liberated the slaves, 
and founded the free commonwealths which form the Republic 
of the United States. 

Platforms and principles, by petition or protest or statement, 
have been as frequent as revolts against established authority. 
They are a part of the political literature of all nations. The 
Declaration of Independence proclaimed at Philadelphia, July 
4, 1776, is the only one of them which arrested the attention 
of the world when it was published, and has held its undivided 
interest ever since. The vocabulary of the equality of man 
had been in familiar use by philosophers and statesmen for 
ages. It expressed noble sentiments, but their application was 
limited to classes or conditions. The masses cared little for 
them, nor remembered them long. Jefferson’s superb crystal- 
lization of the popular opinion that “all men are created equal, 
that they are endowed by their Creator with certain inalienable 
rights, that among these are life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness,” had its force and effect in being the deliberate 
utterance of the people. It swept away in a single sentence 
kings and nobles, peers and prelates. It was Magna Charta 
and the Petition of Ri^ts planted in the virgin soil of the 
American wilderness and bearing richer and riper fruit. Under 
its vitalizing influence upon the individual, the farmer left his 
plow in the furrow, the lawyer his books and briefs, the mer- 
chant his ^op, and the workman his bench, to enlist in the 
patriot army. They were fitting for themselves and their 
children. They emlmdied the idea in their Constitution in the 
immortal words with which that great instrument of liberty 
and order began : — 

We the peic^de of the United States do ordain. 

The scope of limitations of this idea of freedom has neither 
been misinterpreted nor misunderstood. The laws of nature 
in their application to the rise and recognition of men accord- 
ing to their mental, moral, ^iritual, and physical endowments 
are left undistmrbei But the accident of birth gives no rank 
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and confers no privilege. Equal rights and common oppor- 
tunity for all have been the spurs of ambition and the motors 
of progress. They have establidied the common schools and 
built the public libraries. A sovereign people have learned and 
enforced the lesson of free education. The practice of govern- 
ment is itself a liberal education. People who make their own 
laws need no lawgivers. After a century of successful trial, 
the system has passed the period of experiment, and its demon- 
strated permanency and power are revolutionizing the govern- 
ments of the world. It has raised the largest armies of modem 
times for self-preservation, and at the successful termination 
of the wax returned the soldiers to the pursuits of peace. It 
has so adjusted itself to the pride and patriotism of the de- 
feated, that they vie with the victors in their support of and 
enthusiasm for the old flag and our common country. Im- 
ported anarchists have preached their baleful doctrines, but 
have made no converts. They have tried to inaugurate a reign 
of terror under the manner of the violent seizure and distribu- 
tion of property, only to be defeated, imprisoned, and exe- 
cuted by the law made by the people and enforced by juries 
selected from the people, and judges and prosecuting officers 
elected by the people. Socialism finds disciples only among 
those who were its votaries before they were forced to fly from 
their native land, but it does not take root upon American soil. 
The State neither supports nor permits taxation to maintain 
the Church. The citizen can worship God according to his 
belief and conscience, or he may neither reverence nor recognize 
the Almi^ty. And yet rdigion has flourished, churches abound, 
the ministry is sustained, and millions of dollars are contributed 
annually for the evangelization of the world. The United States 
is a Christian country and a living and practical Christianity is 
the characteristic of its people. 

Benjamin Franklin, philosopher and patriot, amused the 
jaded courtiers of Louis XVI. by his talks about liberty, and 
entertained the scientists of France by bringing lightning from 
the clouds. In the reckoning of time, the period from Frank- 
lin to Morse, and from Morse to Edison, is but a span, and yet 
it marks a material devdopment as marvelous as it has beoi 
beneficent. The world has been brou^t into contact and symr 
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pathy. The electric current thrills and unifies the people of 
the globe. Power and production, highways and transports have 
been so multiplied and improved by inventive genius, that 
within the century of our independence sixty-four millions of 
people have happy homes and improved conditions within our 
borders. We have accumulated wealth far beyond the visions 
of the Cathay of Columbus or the El Dorado of De Soto. But 
the farmers and freeholders, the savings banks and shops illus- 
trate its universal distribution. The ixxajority are its pos- 
sessors and administrators. In housing and living, in the ele- 
ments which make the toiler a self-respecting and respected 
citizen, in avenues of hope and ambition for children, in all 
that gives broader scope and keener pleasure to existence, the 
people of this Republic enjoy advantages far beyond those 
of other lands. The uneqtialed and phenomenal progress of 
the country has opened wonderful opportunities for making 
fortunes, and stimulated to madness the desire and rush for 
the accumulation of money. Material prosperity has not de- 
based literature nor debauched the press; it has neither para- 
Isrzed nor repressed intellectual activity. American science and 
letters have received rank and recognition in the older centers 
of learning. The demand for higher education has so taxed 
the resources of the ancient universities as to compel the foun- 
dation and liberal endowment of colleges all over the Union. 
Journals, remarkable for their ability, independence, and power, 
find their strength, not in the patronage of government, or the 
subsidies of wealth, but in the support of a nation of newspaper 
readers. The humbl<st and poorest person has, in perio^cals 
whose pEke is counted in pennies, a library larger, fuller, and 
more varied than was within the reardi of the rich in the time 
of Cohmhm. 

Ihe sum of human happiness has been infinitdiy increased 
by the tnOliaas from the Old World who have improved their 
conditions in das New, and the retaining tide of lesson and 
experience has Inrnikhlahly enriched the fatherlands. The 
(Uvine rig^t of has taken its place with the instruments 
of medie^ torhaw anmng the cnricirities of the antiquary. 
Oniy dm shadow of kha^ autheri^ stands between the gov- 
sidWWII of thansdlves, by and the people of Near- 
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way and Sweden. The union in one empire of the states of 
Germany is the symbol of Teutonic power and the hope of 
German liberalism. The petty despotisms of Italy have been 
merged into a nationality which has centralized its authority 
in its ancient capitol on the hills of Rome. France was rudely 
roused from the sullen submission of centuries to intolerable 
tyranny by her soldiers returning from service in the American 
revolution. The wild orgies of the Reign of Terror were the 
revenges and excesses of a people who had discovered their 
power, but were not prepared for its beneficent use. She fled 
from herself into the arms of Napoleon. He, too, was a product 
of the American experiment. He played with kings as with 
toys and educated France for liberty. In the processes of her 
evolution from darkness to li^t, she tried Bourbon and Or- 
leanist and the third Napoleon, and cast them aside. Now in 
the fullness of time, and throu^ the training in the school of 
hardest experience, the French people have reared and enjoy 
a permanent republic. En^and of the Mayflower and of 
James II, England of George III, and of Lord North, has 
enlarged suffrage and is to-day animated and governed by the 
democratic spirit. She has her throne admirably occupied by 
one of the wisest of sovereigns and best of women, but it would 
not survive one dissolute and unworthy successor. She has 
her hereditary peers, but the House of Lords will be brushed 
aside the moment it resists the will of the people. 

The time has arrived for both a closer union and greater 
distance between the Old World and the New. The former 
indiscriminate welcome to our prairies and the present invita- 
tion to these palaces of art and industry mark the passing 
period. Unwatched and unhealthy immigration can no longer 
be permitted to our shores. We must have a national quaran- 
tine against disease, pauperism, and crime. We do not want 
candidates for our hospitals, our poorhouses, or our jails. We 
cannot admit those who come to undermine our institutions 
and subvert our laws. But we will gladly throw wide our gates 
for, and receive with open arms, those who by intelligence 
and virtue, by thrift and loyalty, are worthy of receiving the 
equal advantages of the priceless gift of American citizenship. 
The snirit and object of this exhibition are peace and kin^p. 
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Three millions of Germans, who are among the best citizens 
of the Republic, send greeting to the Fatherland their pride 
in its glorious history, its ripe literature, its traditions and asso- 
ciations. Irish, equal in number to those who still remain upon 
the Emerald Isle, who have illustrated their devotion to their 
adopted country on many a battlefield, fighting for the Union 
and its perpetuity, have rather intensified than diminished their 
love for the land of the shamrock and their sympathy with 
the aspirations of their brethren at home. The Italian, the 
Spaniard, and the Frenchman, the Norwegian, the Swede, and 
the Dane, the English, the &otch, and the Welsh, are none 
the less loyal and devoted Americans because in this congress 
of their kin the tendrils of affection draw them closer to the 
hills and valleys, the legends and the loves associated with their 
youth. 

Edmimd Burke, speaking in the British Parliament with 
prophetic voice, said: “A great revolution has happened — a 
revolution made, not by chopping and changing of power in 
any of the existing states, but by the appearance of a new 
state, of a new species, in a new part of the globe. It has made 
as great a change in all the relations and balances and gravita- 
tions of power as the appearance of a new planet would in the 
system of the solar world.” Thus was the humiliation of our 
successful revolt tempered to the motherland by pride in the 
state created by their children. If we claim heritage in Bacon, 
Shakespeare, and Milton, we also acknowledge that it was for 
liberties guaranteed Englishmen by sacred charters our fathers 
triumphantly fou^t. While wisely rejecting throne and caste 
and privilege and an Established Church in their new-bom 
state, they adopted the substance of the English liberty and 
the body of English law. Closer relations with England than 
with other lands, and a common language rendering easy inter- 
changes of criticisms and epithet, sometimes irritate and offend, 
but the heart of republican America beats with responsive 
pulsations to the hopes and aspirations of the people of Great 
Britain. 

The grandeur and beauty of this spectacle are the eloquent 
witnesses of peace and progress. The Parthenon and the ca- 
thedral gyhai isWI the gemas of the ancient and the skill of the 
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medieval architects, in housing the statue or spirit of Deity. 
In their ruins or their antiquity they are mute protests against 
the merciless enmity of nations, which forced art to flee to the 
altar for protection. The United States welcome the sister 
republics of the Southern and Northern continents, and the 
nations and peoples of Europe and Asia, of Africa and Australia, 
with the products of their lands, of their skill, and of their 
industry, to this city of yesterday, yet clothed with royal 
splendor as the Queen of the Great Lakes. The artists and 
architects of the country have bidden to design and erect the 
building which shall fitly illustrate the height of our civiliza- 
tion and the breadth of our hospitality. The peace of the 
world permits and protects their efforts in utilizing their powers 
for naan’s temporal welfare. The result is this park of palaces. 
The originality and the boldness of their conceptions, and the 
magnitude and harmony of their creations, are the contribu- 
tions of America to the oldest of the arts, and the cordial bid- 
ding of America to the peoples of the earth to come and bring 
the fruitage of their age to the boundless opportunities of this 
unparalleled exhibition. 

If interest in the affairs of this world is vouchsafed to those 
who have gone before, the spirit of Columbus hovers over us 
to-day. Only by celestial intelligence can it grasp the ftill sig- 
nificance of this spectacle and ceremonial. 

From the first century to the fifteenth counts for little in the 
history of progress, but in the period between the fifteenth and 
the twentieth is crowded the romance and reality of human 
development. Life has been prolonged, and its enjoyment in- 
tensified. The powers of the air and the water, the resistless 
forces of the elements, which in the time of the discoverer were 
the visible terrors of the wrath of God, have been subdued to 
the service of man. Art and luxuries which co;dd be possessed 
and enjoyed only by the rich and noble, the works of genius 
which were read and understood only by the learned few, 
domestic comforts and surrounding beyond the reach of lord 
or bishop, now adorn and illumine the homes of our citizens. 
Serfs are sovereigns and the people are kings. The trophies 
and the splendors of their reign are commonwealths, riA in 
every attribute of great states, and united in k It^ublic whose 
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power and prosperity and liberty and enli^tenment are the 
wonder and admiration of the world. 

All hail, Columbus, discoverer, dreamer, hero, and apostle! 
We, here, of every race and country, recognize the horizon 
which bounded his vision and the infinite scope of his genius. 
The voice of gratitude and praise for all of the blessings which 
have been showered upon mankind by his adventure is limited 
to no language, but is uttered in every tongue. Neither marble 
nor brass can fitly form his statue. Continents are his monu- 
ment, and unnumbered millions present and to come, who en- 
joy in their liberties and their happiness the fruits of his faith, 
will reverently guard and preserve, from century to century, 
his name and fame. 
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WHAT THE AGE OWES TO AMERICA 

William M. Evarts was bom in Boston, Mass., i8i8. He grad- 
uated at Yale in 1837, took a law course in Cambridge, and 
settled in New York. Here be began and here be carried on bis 
practice through a long life, the events of which are chiefly the 
records of his successful conduct of important cases. From July 
15, 1868, until the end of Johnson’s term he served at Attorney 
General of the United States. In 1872 he was one of the counsel 
for the United States before the General Board of Arbitration to 
pass on the Alabama claims preferred by the United States against 
Great Britain for damage inflicted on American commerce during 
the Civil War. 

He became Secretary of State in the Hayes Cabinet in 1877, 
after serving as the advocate of the Republican party before the 
electoral commission in determining the results of that election. 
His last public office was as senator from New York from 1885 to 
1891. He died in igoi. The speech given here was delivered in 
Philadelphia, July 4, 1876, at the Centennial Exposition, held in 
celebration of the one hundredth year of our Independence; other 
addresses are printed in Volume 11 . 

Fellow-Citizens: — The event which to-day we commemorate 
supplies its own reflections and enthusiasms and brings its own 
plaudits. They do not all hang on the voice of the speaker 
nor do they greatly depend upon the contacts and associations 
of the place. The Declaration of American Independence was 
when it occurred a capital transaction in human affairs; as 
such it has kept its place in history; as such it will maintain 
itself while human interest in human institutions shall endure. 
The scene and the actors, for their profound impression upon 
the world at the time and ever since, have owed nothing to 
dramatic effects, nothing to epical exaggerations. 

To the eye there was nothing wonderful, nor vast, or splen- 
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did, or pathetic in the movement or the display. Imagination 
or act can give no sensible grace or decoration to the persons, 
the place, or the performance which made up the business of 
that day. The worth and the force that belong to the agents 
and the action rest wholly on the wisdom, the courage, and the 
faith that formed and executed the great design, and the po- 
tency and permanence of its operation upon the affairs of the 
world, which, as foreseen and legitimate consequences, followed. 

The dignity of the act is the deliberate, circumspect, open, 
and serene performance by these men in the clear light of day, 
and by a concurrent purpose, of a civic duty, which embraced 
the greatest hazards to tibiemselves and to all the people from 
whom they held this disputed discretion, but which to their 
sober judgments promised benefits to that people and their 
posterity from generation to generation exceeding these haz- 
ards and commensmate with its own fitness. 

The question of their conduct is to be measured by the actual 
wei^t and pressure of the manifold considerations which sur- 
rounded the subject before them and the abundant evidence 
that they comprehended their vastness and variety. By a 
voluntary and responsible choice they willed to do what was 
done and what without their will would not have been done. 

Thus estimated, the illustrious act covers all who partici- 
pated in it with its own renown and makes them forever con- 
spicuous among men, as it is forever famous among events. 
And thus the signers of the Declaration of our Independence 
"wrote their names where all nations should behold them and 
all time should not efface them.” It was “in the course of 
human events” entrusted to them to determine whether the 
fullness of time had come when a nation should be bom in a 
day. Th^ declared the independence of the new nation in 
the sense in which men dedare emancipation or declare war; 
the Declaration created what was declared. 

Famous always among men are the founders of states, and 
fortunate above all otibers in such fame are these, omr fathers, 
whose combined wisdom and courage began the great structure 
of our national existence, and laid sure the foundations of 
liberty and justice on which it rests. Fortunate, first, in the 
dearness of their tide and in the world's acceptance of their 
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rightful claim. Fortunate, next, in the enduring magnitude 
of the state they founded and the beneficence of its protection 
of the vast interests of human life and happiness, -which have 
here had their home. Fortunate, again, in the admiring imita- 
tion of their work, whidh the institutions of the most powerful 
and most advanced nations more and more exhibit ; and, last of 
all, fortunate in the full demonstration of our later time, that 
their work is adequate to withstand the most disastrous storms 
of hiunan fortunes, and survi-ves un-wrecked, imshaken, and 
unharmed. 

This day has now been celebrated by a great people at each 
recurrence of its anniversary for a hundred years, with every 
form of ostentatious joy, with every demonstration of respect 
and gratitude for the ancestral virtue which gave it its glory, 
and with the firmest faith that growing time diould neither 
obscure its luster nor reduce the ardor nor discredit the sin- 
cerity of its observance. A reverent spirit has explored the 
lives *of the men who took part in the great transaction ; has 
unfolded their characters and exhibited to an admiring pos- 
terity the purity of their motives; the sagacity, the bravery, 
the fortitude, and the perseverance which marked their con- 
duct, and which secured the prosperity and permanence of their 
work. 

Philosophy has divided the secrets of all this power and 
eloquence emblazoned the magnificence of its results. The 
heroic war which fought out the acquiescence of the Old World 
in the independence of the New; the manifold and masterly 
forms of noble character, and the patient and serene -wisdom 
which the great influences of the times begat; the large and 
splendid scale on which these devated purposes were wrought 
out and the majestic proportions to which they have been filled 
up; the unended line of eventful progress, casting e-ver back- 
ward a flood of light upon the sources of the original energy, 
and ever forward a promise and a prophecy of tinexhausted 
po-wer — all these have been made familiar to our people by the 
genius and the devotion of historians and orators. 

The greatest statesmen of the Old Wcndd for this same 
period of one hundred years have traced the initial step in 
these events, looked into the nature of the institutions thtis 
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founded, weighed by the Old World wisdom and measured by 
recorded experience the probable fortunes of this new adven- 
ture on an unknown sea. This circumspect and searching sur- 
vey of our wide field of political and social experiment no doubt 
has brought them a diversity of judgment as to the past and 
of expectation as to the future. But of the magnitude and the 
novelty and the power of the forces set at work by the event 
we commemorate no competent authorities have ever greatly 
differed. The contemporary judgment of Burke is scarcely an 
over-statement of the European opinion of the immense import 
of American independence. He declared: “A great revolution 
has happened — a revolution made, not by chopping and chang- 
ing of power in any of the existing states, but by the appearance 
of a new state, of a new species, in a new part of the globe. It 
has made as great a change in all the relations and balances 
and gravitations of power as the appearance of a new planet 
would in the system of the solar world.” 

It is easy to understand that the rupture between the colo- 
nies and the mother country might have worked a resiilt of 
political independence that would have involved no such mighty 
consequences as are here so strongly announced by the most 
philosophic statesman of his age. The resistance of the colo- 
nies, which came to a head in the revolt, was led in the name 
and for the maintenance of the liberties of Englishmen against 
parliamentary usurpation and a subversion of the British con- 
stitution. 

A of those liberties might have ended in an eman- 

c^Mttiea from the rule of the English Parliament and a con- 
tinued stdiesdasion to the scheme and system of the Briti^ 
mcmardiy, ‘with m American parliament adjusted thereto upon 
the true prlwdlte of the ccmtitution. Whether this 

new poUtiod feaftdJIidBaBgnt ^tdd have maintained loyalty to 
the Briti^ or shcmid have been organized under a 

crown and throne oi Us owh ibe transaction would then have 
had no othef infiortfmiiW than such as belongs to a dismem- 
berment eadsdng hut with preservation of existing 

isstitotious. There wmM have been, to be sure, a “new state,” 
hut not “of a new ^peei^'* and It was “in a new part of 
tile Wuedd have gom &r to make the dismemberment 
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but a temporary and circumstantial disturbance in the old and 
settled order of things. 

Indeed, the solidity and perpetuity of that order might have 
been greatly confirmed by this propagation of the model of the 
European monarchies on the boundless regions of this con- 
tinent. It is precisely here that the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence has its immense importance. As a civil act, and by the 
people’s decree, and not by the achievement of the army or 
through military motives, at the first stage of the conflict it 
assigned a new nationality with its own institutions as the 
civilly preordained end to be fought for and secured. It did 
not leave it to an after-fruit of triumphant war, shaped and 
measured by military power, and conferred by the army of 
the people. This assured at the outset the supremacy of civil 
over military authority, the subordination of the army to the 
unarmed people. 

This deliberate choice of the scope and goal of the Revo- 
lution made sure of two things which must have been alwa}rs 
greatly in doubt if military reasons and events had held the 
mastery over the civil power. The first was that nothing less 
than the independence of the nation and its separation from 
the system of Europe would be attained if our arms were 
prosperous ; and the second that the new nation would always 
be the mistress of its own institutions. This might not have 
been its fate had a triumphant army won the prize of inde- 
pendence, not as a task set for it by he people, and done in its 
service, but by its own might and held by its own title, and 
so to be shaped and dealt with by its own will. 

There is the best reason to think that the Congress which 
declared our independence gave its chief solicitude, not to the 
hazards of military failure, not to the chance of miscarriage 
in the project of separation from England, but to the grave 
responsibility of the military success — of which they made no 
doubt — and as to what hould replace as government to 
the new nation the monarchy of England, which they con- 
sidered as gone to them- forever from the date of the 
Declaration. 

Nor did this Congress feel any uncertainty, either in dispo- 
sition or expectation, that the natural and necessary result would 
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preclude the formation of the new government out of any other 
materials than such as were to be found in society as established 
on this side of the Atlantic. These materials they foresaw 
were capable of and would tolerate only such political estab- 
lishments as would maintain and perpetuate the equality and 
liberty always enjoyed in the several colonial communities. But 
all these limitations upon what was possible still left a large 
range of anxiety as to what was probable and might become 
actual. 

One thing was too essential to be left uncertain, and the 
foimders of this nation determined that there never shoxild be 
a moment when the several communities of the different colonies 
should lose the character of component parts of one nation. 
By their plantation and growth up to the day of the Declaration 
of Independence they were subjects of one sovereignty, bound 
together in one political connection, parts of one country, under 
one constitution, with one destiny. Accordingly the Declaration 
by its very terms made the act of separation a dissolving by 
“one people” of "the political bands that have connected them 
with another,” and the proclamation of the right and of the 
fact of independent nationality was “that these United 
Colonies are and of ri^t ought to be free and independent 
states.” 

It was thus, that at one breath, “independence and union” 
were declared and established. The confirmation of the first 
by war, and of the second by civil wisdom, was but the execu- 
tion of the single design which it is the glory of this great 
instrument of our national existence to have framed and an- 
nounced. The recognition of our independence, first by France, 
and then by Chreat Britain, the closer union by the .Ajtides of 
Confederation and the final unity by the Federal Constitution, 
were all but muniments of title of that “liberty and union, one 
and inseparable,” vdikh were {u-odaimed at this place and on 
this day one himdred years ago, which have been our posses- 
sion from that moment hitherto, and which we surdy avow shall 
be our possession forever. 

What half a century ago was lK^>efully prophesied for our 
far future go« out to its fulfillmrait. The prophecy then 
uttered has become a truth — a rediaation. 
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As the sun rises one Sabbath morning and travels westward from 
Newfoundland to the Oregon, he will behold the countless millions as- 
sembling, as if by a common impulse, in the temples with which every 
valley, mountain, and plain will be adorned. The morning psalm and 
the evening anthem will commence with the multitudes on the Atlantic 
coast, be sustained by the loud chorus of ten thousand times ten thou- 
sand in the valley of the Mississippi, and be prolonged by the thousands 
of thousands on the shores of the Pacific. 

What remains but to search the spirit of the laws of the 
land as framed by, and modeled to, the popular government 
to which our fortunes were committed by the Declaration of 
Independence? I do not mean to examine the particular legis- 
lation, state, or general, by which the affairs of the people have 
been managed, sometimes wisely and well, at others feebly 
and ill, nor even the fundamental arrangement of political au- 
thority, or the critical treatment of great junctures in our 
policy and history. The hour and the occasion concur to pre- 
clude so intimate an inquiry. 

The chief concern in this regard to us and to the rest of 
the world is, whether the proud trust, the profound radicalism, 
the wide benevolence which spoke in the Declaration, and were 
infused into the Constitution at the first, have been in good 
faith adhered to by the people, and whether now these prin- 
ciples supply the living forces which sustain and direct gov- 
ernment and society. 

He who doubts needs but to look around to find all things 
full of the original spirit, and testifying to its wisdom and 
strength. We have taken no steps backward, nor have we 
needed to seek other paths in our progress than those in which 
our feet were planted at the beginning. Wei^ty and manifold 
have been our obligations to the great nations of the earth, to 
their scholars, their philosophers, their men of genius and of 
science, to their skill, their taste, their invention, to their wealth, 
their arts, their industry. But in the institutions and methods 
of government ; in civil prudence, courage, or policy ; in states- 
manship, in the art of “making of a small town a great city,” 
in the adjustment of authority to liberty; in the concurrence of 
reason and strength in peace, of force and obedfence in war; 
we have found nothing to recall us from the course of our 
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fathers, nothing to add to our safety or aid our progress in it. 

So far from this all modifications of European politics accept 
the popular principles of our system and tend to our model. 
The movements toward equality of representation, enlargement 
of the suffrage, and public education in England; the restora- 
tion of unity in Italy ; the confederation of Germany under the 
lead of Prussia; the actual republic in France; the unsteady 
throne of Spain; the new liberties of Hungary; the constant 
gain to the people’s share in government throughout all Europe, 
all tend one way, the way pointed out in the Declaration of 
Independence. 

The care and zeal with which our people cherish and in- 
vigorate the primary supports and defenses of their own sov- 
ereignty have all the unswerving force and confidence of in- 
stincts. The community and publicity of education at the 
charge and as an institution of the state is firmly embedded 
in the wants and desires of the people. Common schools are 
rsqpidly extending through the only part of the country which 
has b^n ^ut against them, and follow close upon the foot- 
steps of its new liberty to enli^ten the enfranchised race. 
Freedom of conscience easily stamps out the first sparks of 
persecution and snaps as green withes the first bonds of spiritual 
domination. The sacred onmles of their religion the people 
wisely hold in their own keeping as the keys of religious liberty, 
and refuse to be beguiled by the voice of the wisest charmer 
into loosing their gra^. 

Freedom frtmx rmlitary power and the maintenance of that 
arm of the government in the people; a trust in their own 
as sofdieis when their duty as citizens ^lould need 
to take on. thut form of service to the state; these have gained 
new fOToe Igr tie esperience of foreign and civil war, and a 
standing armjr is a remoter possibility for this nation in its 
present <x prospective greatimm than it was in the da3^ of 
its small beginning 

But in the fi?eiMiom of the press and fibe universality of the 
suffiage as maintained and exercised tn-day throughout the 
length and breadth of the Imtd we ind the most conspicuous 
and decisive evideacie of the nm|ient force of the institutions 
of liberty, and the jealous gvmd of its principal defeases. 
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These, indeed, are the great agencies and engines of the people’s 
sovereignty. They hold the same relations to the vast democ- 
racy of modern society that the persuasions of the orators and 
the personal voices of the assembly did in the narrow confines 
of the Grecian states. The laws, the customs, the impulses, and 
sentiments of the people have given wider and wider range 
and license to the legislations of the press, multiplied and more 
frequent occasions for the exercise of the suffrage, larger and 
larger communication of its franchise. 

The progress of a hundred years finds these prodigious ac- 
tivities in the fullest play — incessant and all powerful — ^indis- 
pensable in the habits of the people and impregnable in their 
affections. The public service and their subordination to the 
public safety stand in their play upon one another, and in 
their freedom thus maintained. Neither could long exist in true 
vigor in our system without the other. Without the watchful, 
omnipresent, and indomitable energy of the press the suffrage 
would languish, would be subjugated by the corporate power 
of the legions of placemen which the administration of the 
affairs of a great nation imposes upon it, and fall a prey to 
that “vast patronage which,” we are told, “distracted, corrupted, 
and finally subverted the Roman republic.” 

On the other hand, if the impressions of the press upon the 
c^inions and passions of the people found no settled and ready 
mode of their working out throu^ the frequent and peaceful 
suffrage, the people would be driven to satisfy their displeasure 
at government or their love of change to the coarse methods 
of barricades and batteries, by the force of arms, as it were. 

We cannot then hesitate to declare that the original prin- 
ciples of equal society and popular government still inspire 
the laws, live in the habits of the people, and animate their 
purposes and their hopes. These principles have not lost their 
^ring or elasticity. They have sufficed for all the methods of 
government in the past; we feel no fear for their adequacy in 
the future. Released now from the tasks and burdens of the 
formative period, these principles and methods can be directed 
with undivided force to the everyday conduct of government, 
to the staple and steady virtues of administration. 
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THE UNITED STATES AS A NEIGHBOR 

Sir Robert Falconer was bom in 1867 and was educated in the 
universities of Edinburgh, Leipsic and Berlin. He became president 
of the University of Toronto in 1907. In 1925 he was appointed 
to fill the Sir George Watson Chair of American History and Insti- 
tutions which calls for the delivery of lectures on American history 
in English universities. The lectures were later gathered in a 
volume entitled “The United States as a Neither ” published by 
the Cambridge Press. The following address was delivered at Edin- 
burgh University in May, 1925. 

It is often said that the people of the new world are simply 
another branch of the old in a new environment. But this is 
only partially so. Men and women react to their surroundings, 
to the vast spaces, virgin forests, untilled lands, cold winters 
and bri^t skies. North America presents geographical condi- 
tions so very different from those of Britain and western 
Emrope that after the lapse of some generations they were 
o^iain to produce differentiation between the descendants of 
the same stock in the homelands and in Amadca. As regards 
the IMtied States and Canada, however, there is great simi- 
larity in rd^ieet of physical mivironment, and the social enstoms 
and manner vi which result so lar^y therefrom approx- 
imate dooESy In the two peoples. Both the Americans and the 
Canadians constltnte the kernel of thdr respeedve nations 
were origmatS^ for the most part tiHers of the soil, deaters of 
the forest, and many of them, adventurers on the frontier. From 
the b^isDing nntSi recent years fha% has been a frontier line, 
thoo^ now the rnysteriocis Ixyond has vanMied. 

Pfoneeis of New md the other cdomes, some of 

them gmtle folk, had to fii^t the dements from the moment 
of th^ arrival, hut befone into0r generations went by, thqy 

IS» 
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created a wealthy land, and from this struggle issued virtues 
which have been reproduced in their descendants who kept 
moving out into the imknown regions of the West. This most 
enduring and vigorous stratum in the life of the American 
people can be traced from the East through to the West, like 
a belt of rich soil. Containing different elements also from 
the southern and middle Atlantic states it became in the central 
states a new source of idealism, which to-day still underlies all 
the superficial materialism of those prosperous commonwealths. 

To understand the American it is necessary to know what 
manner of man the old Puritan was. He was most tenacious 
of his purpose, and to him mainly is due the victory of the 
English tongue and of Anglo-Saxon civilization in North Amer- 
ica. When he arrived the French were getting a foothold in 
Canada, and the Dutch on the Hudson, but New England with 
its 26,000 settlers soon outdistanced both and moved steadily 
into the South and West. In the spirit of the old Athenians 
some Americans have grown tired of hearing the praise of the 
Puritem, and they have been at pains to paint him hardi and 
repellent, and doubtless with some truth; but no part of 
America has produced sturdier patriotism, more original charac- 
ter and more genuine literature than the old Puritan homeland. 
And so far no other single strain has been able to prevail over 
it in this country. The Puritan’s character, rooted in faith, 
resulted in a strange paradox. He believed that the worM 
could bring him no abiding comfort; he scorned it as the in- 
strument of the Devil, but in his masterful disdain for this foe 
he proved that he could beat him at his own game, and he 
filled his pockets with his winningi. He was no pacifist. Be- 
lieving in an eternal opposition between the flesh and the spirit, 
the world and the Kingdom of God, he cried, “Up and Smite ! 
By the spirit of the living God ye shall prevail.” Hiis was 
the stuff out of which excellent pioneers were made and its 
quality was enduring. 

The intense idealism of early New England had waned be- 
fore the valleys of the Ohio and the Mississippi were settled, 
but it receiv^ new strength when the davery issue sundered 
people again according to origins and innate moral standards. 
Springfidd, Illinois, became the home of Lincoln, where also he 
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lies buried, and to this day it is with good reason a Mecca 
for Americans, for in the valleys of the great central rivers are 
to be found in largest numbers the descendants of the Puritan 
East, who in Illinois, Iowa and Kansas cling with almost ag- 
gressive conviction like their forefathers to their republican 
democraty as being the final manifestation of political idealism. 

Strong as this Puritan element has been in the United States, 
it has hardly entered into Canadian life. Few loyalists were of 
that stock, fewer still of the later settlers, and the original 
New Englanders of Nova Scotia can hardly be said to have 
contributed a distinctive strain to the national character. But 
in so far as Puritanism denotes an attitude towards life, an 
ethical temper characterized by restraint and based upon 
religious conviction, it is one of the qualities of the Canadian 
people, whether French or English-speaking. The French 
habitant is a Catholic Puritan, the average English-speaking 
Canadian a Protestant Puritan, both of them tending to the 
severe, to simple preceptual conduct based on Divine sanctions, 
and avoiding sensuous and unrestrained emotion. But the 
derivation of this idealism is in the one case from the peasants 
and fisher-folk of Brittany and Normandy, and in the other 
from the rigid Protestantism of Scotland, the North of Ireland, 
English non-conformity and a section of Anglicanism. 

Puritan influence has however been only one factor in the 
formation of the more recent American diaracter. All sorts 
and conditions of men moved into the opening spaces of the 
West — ^religious and irreligious, adventurers and dreamers, 
laaterialists and idealists. Many having thrown off the re- 
straints of thdr eastern homes were impatient of law and order. 
Strong-willed men took the lead, and if they were coarse, as 
circumstances often helped to make them, they coarsened com- 
munities. Force, cunning, ^ewdness were quite as common 
as virtues, and in the swirl of passions idealism was often sub- 
merged. The frontier man was full of adventure, he carved his 
home out of the rou^ for himself by his own energy, and took 
rank by the ability he showed in subduing conditions. There- 
fore individuality, relucta nc e to acknowledge a leader, and 
equality in social life were notes of the new democracy. Most, 
however, were content to seek a comfortable home in which 
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they could transmit to their families the older institutions of 
the East adapted to the new environment. Some had a vision 
of a new earth that was to be established in righteousness 
beyond the mountains. Sects jostled one another for place, 
revivals and excitement under denunciatory preaching were 
common, and ascetism became the easy rule for such earlier 
and cruder stages of the religious life. Hard doctrines were 
flung at men who were accustomed to meet hardship in nature 
and too often in their neighbors.* Their life was lonely and 
monotonous ; it had little beauty, and such as it had was dear 
cut, not subtle and charming. Plain fact, not poetry, appealed 
to them. But above all, with faith in their creative power 
they made boast of their freedom ; they were self-sufficient and 
revolted against the culture of the East. A note of the fan- 
tastic often appeared in their theories of religion, conduct and 
economics. Fluctuations in crops and in the prices of farm 
products induced the agriculturist to turn in times of depres- 
sion to impossible solutions which took shape, for example, 
in the populist movement of the western states in 1892, and 
in the demand for venturesome remedies in 1923 when the 
farmer vented his indignation on railway corporations and 
bankers on finding that, partly because of his own over-C2^)i- 
talization of his land, he could not make his wheat pay. He 
knew little or nothing about world markets. The influence of 
the frontier is thus described by Professor Turner: 

To the frontier the American intdlect owes its striKng characteristics. 
That coarseness and strength combined with acuteness and inquisitive- 
ness; that practical inventive turn of mind, quick to find expedients; 
that masterful grasp 0^ material things, lacking in the artistic but 
powerful to effect great ends; that restless, nervous energy; that 
dominant individualism, working for good and for evil, and withal that 
buoyancy and exuberance which comes with freedom — these are the 
traits of the frontier.* 

The western states have passed the first sta^ of settlemiMit 
and have already a character of their own, in whidi the frontier 
qualities are being toned down or mre disappearing. But even 

*See F. M. Davnport, Prinutive Traits in Jtdi&MS Reaiivah (1905)1 
P-63. 

*F. J. Turner, Tbe Ftwftier tn American Sisiory^ pt. 37. 
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on fie prairies the old American is essentially conservative, and 
the community has fashioned the individual more powerfully 
after its own ways of thinking and acting than is the case in 
western Europe. Its “Main Street” is less interesting than the 
“High Street” of Britain; there are fewer characters in it, 
fewer than in rural New England. The unbroken settlements 
of well-to-do multitudes on the plains give them a sense of 
power, and they profess no fear of their democracy, but under 
its guise a section of people not infrequently becomes tyran- 
nical, especially in times of stress and strain, when turning 
their own prejudices into a standard of patriotism they brand 
as disloyal those who will not swear in terms of their own 
oaths. On the whole there is less freedom of speech in America, 
east or west, than in Britain ; in the East this may be due to 
the innate timidity of the propertied classes, in die West to 
the fear lest the principles of society are not so strongly rooted 
as to be able to rerist the convulsive shock of new ideas should 
they gather volume. Nor is there yet the serenity that accom- 
panies the inheritance of andent tradition and of firm national 
character. 

The pec^Ie of the newer states, and also of the older agricul- 
tural sections furthmr east, have a provindal mind. They may 
know the geography of their own state, possibly even of their 
own country, but of little b^ond, and having been successful 
in subduing nature, being emotional and buoyed up by a bri^t 
dijnate, they have never had to test the limitations of their 
mental powers. They have created a democracy which is pre- 
pared for any kind of mqjeriment. They are further advanced 
in mnleadal comfort than in intdlectual disdpline. But with 
all these llmitatloiDS die American of the central states is to-day 
not only tbe most n^E^eseotarive man in the nation but also 
the most vitad and controlBng. 

A dbaBenge has, been made to the supremacy of the old 
American dmdng the past generation by ^ in-pouring like a 
flood of Europe ibnnigratjton. Most of these people have 
come from soutbem and Europe, escaping, as they 

hoped, to a land of hieedonai, and they have become, super- 
StdaSsy at least, enthusiastic Anmricans, though i^ot a few daim 
tiba right to assert thdr nasfy MaqpaSred liberty by continuing 
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to practice their own manner of life. Hitherto ordered society 
has been based upon the Anglo-Saxon conceptions of the com- 
mon law, arising out of judgments due to the moral quality of 
the stock, but the newcomers with their different ideals may 
in time dilute the source and fountain of legal decisions. The 
political machine also is undergoing a change in control; so 
we hear the demand for “one hundred per cent Americanism,” 
and for the repression of such freedom of speech as would 
damage the ideals which have been held to be the foundation 
of Americanism. Naturally the educated foreigner does not 
take this without protest. Having been invited to this new 
land he wishes to continue his own way of life, and will not 
cramp his characteristics into a new mold in a land of freedom. 
But the old American is in earnest, one evidence of which is 
the enactment in 1924 of a new immigration law with propor- 
tionate quotas for each nation to prevent further change in 
the racial composition of the population. Another symptom of 
this conflict of ideals is seen in the resurgence of the Ku-Klux 
Klan movement in the middle western states, which thoughtful 
Americans view with no little concern. Its features are so 
well known that it is unnecessary to do more than briefly 
outline them. Originating in the southern states after the 
Civil War, to resist the use of the negro vote by unprincipled 
politicians, this secret organization has reappeared with its ter- 
rorism in the states of the Middle West, and a visitor will be 
told at a gathering of well-to-do citizens in any of the cities 
that before him there are certainly a number of adherents of 
the order. Its power is due partly to the people having lost 
faith in their politicians ; the machine is beyond their control, 
law is broken, they feel themselves isolated and betrayed; so 
they call up their old pioneering instincts, take the law into 
their own hands and in a rough and ready way mete out 
decisions according to the prevailing sentiment of the com- 
munity in respect of good citizenship. It has been called “an 
organization of one’s prejudices,” in the South in opporition 
to the Negro, and even in the North as the white workman 
is now finding the colored man from the South an insolent 
competitor; in the cities in hostility to the Jew, and in rural 
parts of the Middle West to the Roman Catholic, especially 
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when the occasional use of political ixjwer by some ecclesiastic, 
and the insistent demand for separate schools arouse the old 
religious antagonism. 

'Ihe newer America is therefore a land of contrasts — ^in- 
dividual initiative and public opinion shaping towards uni- 
formity; a buoyant confidence in the success of democracy, 
and a subconscious feeling that it is not yet secure enough to 
tolerate severe criticism or revolt. The country has grown so 
rapidly, changes are so swift and some of the elements are so 
new that it is not yet certain of itself. It has still to make 
its calling and election sure. 

The democracy of the Canadian farmer, artisan, smaller 
tradesman and villager is built upon foundations remarkably 
like those of the American. The people look upon similar 
landscapes, practice similar social customs, adopt similar stand- 
ards of dress and have a similar background out of which their 
moral ideals come. Unlike the European farmer, the Canadian 
owns his land and has the assurance that property brings. The 
artisan is conscious that by his skill and energy he may win 
for himself the highest position, and with this latent knowledge 
of the carrot ouverte. aux talents he feels himself less depend- 
ent upon the trade xmions than his English brother. He also 
believes in the potency of the common school which he meas- 
ures by the success of his neighbors. 

The same frontier spirit of independence as appeared in 
American life is diown in the history of the English prov- 
inces. The settlers of old Ontario and the Maritime provinces 
were not long in asserting themselves and claiming from the 
Home authorities their diare of government, thou^ they re- 
ceived little direct influence to this end from across the border. 
Strange thou^ it may seem to an American their connection 
with the Briti^ Empire has probably made Canadians less 
narrowly provincial than those of the same class in the United 
States. Undoubtedly they have not much to boast of in this 
respect. Comparatively few newsp^r readers are interested 
in telegraphic news from abroad, or in the discussion of foreign 
problems. But it vrould seem that the Canadian does know 
something more of geogr^hy than the American, and for this 
teasoB : like him he has had to learn of his own country, but 
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unlike him he has found it necessary also to become acquainted 
to some extent with the leading features of the life of a power- 
ful neighbor; in addition, belonging to the British Empire he 
has been taught the history of the Motherland, and in recent 
years something, at least, in regard to the nations that com- 
pose the British Commonwealth. Moreover, Canada was long 
enough in the War to get an acquaintance with the complex 
world of Emrope, and this generation at least will not forget 
that experience and will continue to have a wider interest in 
outside affairs. 

It can hardly be denied that the Canadian is more tolerant 
than the American in regard to the religious convictions of his 
public men. During the long process of the nomination for 
the presidency on the Democratic ticket at New York last 
June (1924), again and again it came out that one of the 
candidates could not be elected because he was a Roman 
Catholic. In Canadian politics there is nothing to correspond 
to such highly emotional scenes as were then enacted, but 
especially would a determined effort be made to avoid the 
introduction of the religious beliefs of any of the candidates. 
Whether it be from the constraint of Quebec or the larger in- 
fusion of British stock, no such question has yet arisen in 
Canadian federal elections. Sir John Thompson, who became 
premier shortly after Sir John Macdonald's death, was a devout 
Roman Catholic but had been brought up a Methodist, and 
shortly after his death Sir Wilfrid Laurier, a French Catholic, 
held for fifteen years the imdivided allegiance of the Liberal 
party, in which there was a strong Protestant element. Quebec 
has certainly made the Canadian face the fact that in Ms 
country there are two civilizations to be taken account of; the 
importance of which as differentiating Ms social order from 
that of the United States is not often realized. 

The thoughtful Canadian understands and sjonpatMzes with 
Ms American neighbor in respect of the problems raised by the 
incoming alien population. Similar problems axe facing Mm, 
and relying as he does on the ^stem wMch Lord Shaw has 
called “the Law of the Kinsmen,” he views with alarm any 
weakening of the principles of common justice and any under- 
mining of Anglo-Saxon civilization. But the Canadian knows 
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nothing so fax of self-constituted bodies for the enforcement 
of order. He is proud of the impartiality and the swift execu- 
tion of justice within his boundaries. Moreover, he believes, 
as the .^erican does not, in responsible government, and hav- 
ing put a party in power he has so far trusted it, and allowed 
his representatives to follow out their policies without de- 
manding that they be referred to his own judgment. 

In the western provinces the influence of the American of 
the central states has made itself more felt than in Ontario, 
thou^ as we have seen the East first gave the West its ordered 
society and its dominant ideals. As might have been expected, 
the American newcomer into the prairie provinces has not yet 
grasped fully the meaning of responsible government. Being 
something of a radical he proposes more direct methods than 
he finds in the Dominion of Canada. Consequently on occa- 
sion, with his pioneering energy, he may suggest the Initiative, 
the Referendum and the Recall, though so far without much 
success. Accustomed to the small banks in the United States 
he does not understand the Canadian banking system with its 
head offices in the East and their branches in the West which 
may charge him a higher rate of interest, so he is clamorous 
for new methods of credit. In support of education he is at 
least as liberal as other members of the community, though 
the standards are still determined by the Canadian of British 
origin. He is a good member of the community, takes his part 
as a trustee, is a vigorous if crude q)eaker, delicts in large 
conventions for grain-growers, and though inclined to fads and 
fazmes he responds well to humanitarian appeals and makes a 
kind neighixMr, and by his practical knowledge has done much 
to develop h& adc^^ted home. 

IheCSHUch fulfills a large function in the life of both peoples, 
but in respect of this institntlon, as also holds in the case of 
hitler educsticm, the influence of the one country upon the 
other has been less thaea in practical affairs. As far back as 
183s De XocqueyOle rumarfced, "There is no country in which 
the Christiaa rdt^^oa ha& a greater ihflaence on the soul of 
mw than in Am^ka,** aMi ^ty years later Lord Bryce vir- 
tualty agreed with this view when he said, “The prevalence of 
Pcotestsorfi^ hm been <}u)te as important a factor 
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in the intellectual life of the nation as its fonn of govern- 
ment.”* Two such typical though very different Americans 
as Cleveland and MciOnley exhibit profoundly religious con- 
victions; both express their sense of duty in their public acts 
as an endeavor on their part to follow Divine guidance, and 
hold to the belief that the history of their people is being 
directed by a Supreme Will. Nor are these isolated cases. In 
American biographies and histories one finds constant con- 
firmation of a statement of Mr. J. Ford Rhodes that the be- 
lief is widespread in America “that when a man dies he must 
face a personal God and give an account of his actions on 
earth.” 

In the United States, Protestaintism accoxmts for about 
seventy per cent of the population, and Roman Catholicism for 
about sixteen per cent, the other large sections belonging to 
the Jewish faith and to the Greek Churdb. It may be said 
without fear of successful contradiction that it is in the Protes- 
tant Churches that the most distinctively American traits of 
character predominate, though the influence of the self-con- 
fidence and idealism of the new world is traceable also in other 
religious communities. 

From the earliest days to the present the membership of the 
churches has consisted of the orderly, progressive classes, and 
they have been served in general by an educated ministry, 
many American preachers having proved themselves intellectual 
leaders and orators of the hipest distinction. Their influence 
has made itself felt in varying measure in the newer parts of 
the country; but it must be admitted that the intellectual side 
of Protestantism is relatively less influential throughout the 
United States than might have been expected. Unfortunatdy 
the rapid expansion of the American West more than two gen- 
erations ago found the regular organizations of the Churches 
unable to cope with the religious needs of the new commu- 
nities with an3diiing like the quality of service they had given 
to the older East. It was, therefore, swept by emotional and 
often fantastic appeals, which like a quick fire on thin soil 
destroyed here and there layers of ear^ in which good seed 


The American Commonwealth (1910), p. S27. 
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might have taken root, and its fertility can only be recovered 
■with time/ 

A S'wiss observer -who has recently made a study of Ameri- 
can Protestantism gives his book the suggestive title of “Dyna- 
mis”, thus interpreting its most characteristic feature as Energy. 
Just as so many of the American philosophers have run to 
pragmatism, their preachers also, easily 3 delding to this tend- 
ency, have eschewed basal problems of religious thought and 
take social and moral questions as the themes of their dis- 
course. Standards of conduct which have secured the appro- 
bation of their community are prescribed as the garb in which 
religion must array herself if she is not to be an impostor. In 
this respect they have gone further than their nearest religious 
kinsfolk, the English Nonconformists and the Scottish and 
Irish Presbyterians. As for the Church of England, the 
average American, particularly of the Middle West, understands 
it no more than he would the aristocratic society of England, 
though in the larger cities and the older East an increasing 
number, some of them of Puritan and even Quaker origin, 
having grown impatient of a sermon that does not constrain 
them by its power, find satisfaction in the beautiful ritual, the 
sacramentalism, the reverence and the submissiveness of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church. 

A disconcerting phenomenon of the religious life of the 
•western world is the extraordinary reaction to which the name 
“Fundamentalism” has been given. The fundamentalist ap- 
peals to the authority of post-reformation Confessions and 
li'ves theologically in an era of arrested development. Though 
this attitude of mind is found in all coimtries, it is relatively 
much stronger in the United States than elsewhere. Churches 
are being riven in twain and some fear a permanent deavage 
in American Protestantism. The American is intensely in 
earnest about his religion. It is a primary source of his ideal- 
ism, and whatever might imperil it he will repd ■with vehe- 
mence. The old doctrines worked ; they must be true. They 
are the law of the Church; they must be obeyed as the laws 
of the land must be obeyed. New doctrines are bringing unrest 


‘Davenport, of. at. chap. x. 
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to the outside world. He demands, therefore, for his “one 
hundred per cent Americanism” a religion based upon creeds 
that he believes have hitherto never been overthrown, hoping 
that peace will result therefrom. The non-churchman would 
naturally wish not to be sucked into the impetuous channels 
where religion and theology meet, but lately to his surprise the 
current has been swirling up around his schools and colleges, 
and he finds himself in an intolerable and almost incredible 
position. Led by Mr. W. J. Bryan, certain elements in some 
states of the South and Middle West have been conducting a 
campaign in their legislatures, with disquieting success, to 
prohibit the teaching of evolution in all schools and institutions 
supported by the state. Quite recently a teacher in Tennessee 
has been arrested and indicted for having violated a statute of 
the legislature which forbids the dissemination in state-sup- 
ported schools of a theory of evolution which “disregards, 
denies, or brings into disrepute” the Biblical narrative of cre- 
ation. It seems probable that eventually the Supreme Court 
of the land may have to determine whether such action of the 
legislature was constitutional.* 

In a democracy also where everyone can read and write the 
average man considers himself a competent judge on anything 
that so deeply affects him as reli^on. Experts are relatively 
fewer than in lands with an older civilization, and they 
are listened to with less respect. A blind leader, therefore, 
may in times of unrest lead multitudes of sincere, panic- 
stricken followers into a ditch. But the American democracy 
will, it is to be hoped, gradually take to itself more reason- 
able and clear-sighted guides, as those going out from the 
imiversities and colleges have been set in the way of doing 
some thinking for themselves, and are being equipped to 
estimate what is intellectually fundamental in the spiritual 
life. 

* Since the delivery of this lecture the attention of the world has 
bear directed to the trial in Tennessee, in which the two sides have 
been brou^t into open conflict before a tribunal pathetically incom- 
petent to decide the issue. The dramatic death of Mr. W. J. Bryan 
is by no means the close of the chapter, which cannot be finalbr con- 
cluded by any court of law. 
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On passing to Canada the visitor "will find himself in a 
different religious atmosphere. The prevailing breezes come 
from different quarters, and centers of high or low pressure do 
not move, as on the charts which forecast the weather, from 
south of the Great Lakes into the North and East. In Quebec 
he will discover, as we have seen, a devout and very conserva- 
tive people, whose leaders have no sympathy with the Ameri- 
canized views of the Roman hierarchy on the other side of the 
border. These leaders have in the French language a fortress 
into which they withdraw their flocks when Modernism in 
morals or beliefs sends even a few of its scouts to scan the 
peaceful valleys. 

Of the total population of Canada nearly fifty-seven per cent 
is Protestant in religion, and over thirty-ei^t per cent Roman 
Catholic, of the latter nearly one quarter being non-French in- 
cluding several hundred thoxisand newcomers from central or 
southern Eiurope. 

Modem Canadian Protestantism is not closely associated 
with that of the United States, thou^ in its origin it could 
not escape the influence of its old home. Some Anglican 
derg3nnen came over with the losralists, and not a few Presby- 
terian churches retained connection with the original Synod 
in New York State, but after the War of 1812 this relationdiip 
was almost entirely dissolved. Most American influence, how- 
ever, entered with Methodist preachers from the United States 
’^0 were active in establishing congregations among the set- 
tlers ih Upper Qmada, and who for more than a generation 
pased to and fro across the border. When immigration set 
in frran Britain the churches in the Old Land were so slow in 
si;^lflying the i^iritual needs of those who had left, that for a 
time in some sections communities were in danger of moral 
deterioration; but the situation was saved by the devoted 
service of misdonaxies trf ^eat earnestness and diaracter whose 
work is traceable to this day in the fields in which they labored. 
As the decades went bjr the two missionary societies of the 
Chordi of England, those of the Scottish Churches and of the 
Methodist Churches took deepening interest in the 
coionks, and the connections were firmly estaUished which 
have be^ maintained ever sfruce. A quarter ol a century ago 
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in Ontario there was many a small village or town whidi 
might almost have been transferred from sections of England 
where Nonconformity is strong, or from the southern counties 
of Scotland; and not a few coimtry sections of Ontario and 
the Maritime provinces were little more than Highland parishes 
in the new world. 

The Church of England, the Presbyterian Church and the 
Methodist Church are to-day about equal in numbers, and the 
relative strength of the Anglican Church in Canada as com- 
pared with its position in the United States has been an im- 
portant factor in differentiating Canadian nationality. Her 
tradition and her dignity have steadied the mind and repelled 
extravagances. The Presb5derian insistence upon an educated 
ministry has created a high intelligence and has restrained emo- 
tion, and the Methodists, while retaining their evangelical 
fervor have come to dislike exuberant expression.* Taking to 
heart the experience of the United States, and exhibiting the 
missionary spirit of their founders, the Churches of Canada 
sent in strong men to accompany the settler when he entered 
the Canadian West, with the result that that portion of the 
country never got out of hand. The Churches are like bands, 
holding together all the provinces.® 

The important fact is that these three largest Churches have 
been reinforced from Britain, and the theological views that 
have prevailed there have been transferred to Canada; one 
result of which has been that thou^ Fimdamentalism has en- 
tered into a few Canadian circles by way of the United States, 
it has not made headway comparable to its growth south of 
the border. It has often been remarked that Canadians are less 
emotional and more reflective than Americans, and that they 
will listen with more sustained attention and have not to be 
humored to the same extent in public addresses. Possibly 
this accounts largely for the fact that the people have not been 
subject to such passions of revivalism, nor have been so much 

* Cf. Davenport, op. cit. pp. 229 f. 

‘Since the delivery of this lecture a union of the Congregational, 
Methodist and Presbyterian Churches of Canada has been consummated. 
This unique accomplishment is due entirely to Canadian conditions and 
was in no way the result of American influence. 
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perturbed by theological controversy. An eminent Frenchman 
has said that “the Americanization of Canada is retarded by 
the distinctly British complexion of Canadia n Protestantism” ; 
and it is interesting to note that another recent French visitor 
has been impressed by the Briti^ element in the religion of 
the Dominion: “On dirait que I* armature morale qui main- 
tient la soUdariti des gens de la mile ou du pays est faite 
avant tout de ces traditions religieuses; tout changer a autour 
cPelles; mats dies seront conservies.”^ 

The Common School has been from early das^ one of the 
most powerful influences for the molding of the character of 
the American people, among whom there is a deeply rooted 
and well-nigh universal conviction that the freedom of their 
democracy depends upon their education. In fact, the genuine 
American rivals the Scot in his determination that the advan- 
tages of the school shall be placed within reach of all classes 
of the community. As far back as 1790 laws were in force 
in all the northern states making provision for the instruction 
of children in the rudiments of knowledge, and in New Eng- 
land nearly every person had received a common school educa- 
tion. The census of that year states that every Massachusetts 
town of fifty householders or more was required to support a 
schoolmaster to teach the children reading and writing, and 
every town of one himdred householders a grammar school. 
These traditions have persisted so effectively that in the settle- 
ments of the central or middle western states that are of sub- 
stantially eastern origin there has been a low proportion of 
illiteracy. This thoroughly democratic view both of the good 
of education for the common man and of its necessity as a 
pillar for government of and by the people, is distinctly Ameri- 
can in the sense that it has existed as a political axiom since 
the birth of the nation. 

The new world has never known such distinctions in educa- 
tional opportunity as have prevailed in England, and this is a 
fundamental difference between the two peoples, traceable in 
American character. Not even did the loyalists who came to 
Canada regard education in the same li^t as the English 


*M. Jaraj^ Revue des Sdences PoRtiques, Oct.-Dec. 1933, p. 535. 
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aristocracy. As Americans they had knovra the common sdiool 
for everybody, and in their new home they asked for it again. 
And since there were not enough teachers from Britain and 
among themselves to supply their schools, they took Americans, 
even if they were sometimes no better than vagraints, running 
the risk of such unhealthy political doctrines as mi^t thereby 
be infused into the communities. In the early days the irregu- 
lar and unlicensed teacher was a bane and suspect in all the 
provinces, but the people, poor and in many districts illiterate, 
were bound to get instruction. 

The direction of education in the Canadian provinces during 
the first third of the nineteenth century was in the hands of 
men from Britain who endeavored to establi^ their ideals in 
the new world. They thought first of universities and the gram- 
mar schools to feed them, which were to be maintained in 
order that the sons of the more comfortable classes might not 
have to go for their education to the United States, but might 
be reared at home as a bulwark against republicanism. More- 
over, these higher institutions, if not exclusive, were designed 
to serve the Anglican Church ; so dissenting dergsmen in self- 
defense championed the cause of the common people and sought 
to establish academies in which youths might be trained for 
the ranks of their ministries. 

It was not until after the involved struggle for responsible 
government was nearly over that the common school systems 
began to be organized in the different provinces. The needs 
were the same everywhere, and fortunately men arose who 
understood how to meet them. At this point began the nest 
era of American influence. The leaders of the provinces were 
well aware of the school system of their neighbors and they 
admired its success; consequently commissioners visited the 
United States to report upon it as it mi^t offer valuable sug- 
gestion for the establishment of their own. In Upper Canada 
the man who first organized the education of the common 
people on the lines that it has in general maintained since, was 
the Rev. Dr. Egerton Ryerson, who was virtually Superintend- 
ent of Education from 1844 to 1876. These ear)^ words of his 
mi^t have come from an American; “Educatkm among the 
people is the b^ security of a good government and constitu- 
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tional liberty; it yields a steady, unbending support to the 
former, and effectually protects the latter.” Dr. Ryerson 
definitely took much from the practice and organization of the 
schools of Massachusetts and New York, but as a Canadian 
who knew thorou^y the diaracter of his own people, he 
adapted his borrowings to local requirements with true ad- 
ministrative ability. He was the first to have incorporated 
into the Canadian system the American plan of local taxation 
imposed in return for local control. While the legislature 
granted financial support according to definite principles, the 
district also was to contribute its diare, and with the revenue 
from these combined sources the elementary schools were made 
free in 1871 and attendance upon them became compulsory. 

Again following his neighbor’s suit. Dr. Ryerson took the 
important step of imposing a xmiform series of textbooks on 
the schools, but for these he turned from the American to the 
Irish national publications. In addition to this, the organiza- 
tion of the educational s}^tem of Canada has many other points 
of resemblance to that of the United States. The province, like 
the state, is the final authority ; only military and naval schools, 
and the education of the Indian, are under federal control, 
though limited grants for technics and agricultural education 
are also made from the national treasury. 

There are, however, differences that arise from the political 
characteristics of each people. To the south the educational 
structure of the communities and even much fimdamental 
sdhool law have beem embodied in the constitutions of the sev- 
eral states which, are administered by state boards of education, 
either ex-ufficio ox nominated by constituted authoriiy. In 
Chnada, howevery cprite different pirindple and practice prevail. 
All edocatien is uni^ the control of the legislature, provincial 
boards are subject to the government of the day, and the chief 
officers of the provhtoe ate appointed by and are under the 
supervision of the taSjsMfit of education, though some munici- 
palities dect tbdir hcwUtb pf echication and have their own 

officers. As also holidsi, howewar, in tibe United States authority 
k. delegated by ffK pcWfituh It^ t» load areas for the per- 
fintimnce of oohaln ihriiiss, wldith out be more satbfactorffy 
eatsied out by those m ths who acquainted with their 
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local needs, especially such as go beyond the prescribed mini- 
mum essentials in education. These characteristics of educa- 
tional administration in local areas belong distinctively to the 
continent, whether in New York or Ontario, in California or 
Saskatchewan. 

In secondary education also Canada has adopted the Ameri- 
can system. The English grammar school which was trans- 
mitted to New England became changed into a public high 
school supported by the state as part of the system for which 
it was responsible. It was made free to all who were fitted 
to enter it, and for that reason its curriculum was broadened 
so as to meet the requirements of others than those who were 
going into the professions. Thus it came in time to occupy 
an intermediate place or to serve as a four-years’ link between 
the elementary sdiool, which covered the first ei^t years of 
instruction, and the imiversity. A boy having reached the age 
of fourteen years, at the end of his elementary stage, spends 
his next four years in the high school, and is thus supposed to 
be ready for the university at eighteen. This system prevails 
throughout Canada, though the high school curriculum may 
be extended to cover five, or even six, years of work. But at 
present all over the continent the question is being asked 
seriously whether sufficient educational value is received from 
the fomr years of high school work, placed as they are at the 
conclusion of the eight years of elementary work. The results 
are recognized as not being satisfactory. Pupils enter upon 
high school work probably two years too late; their language 
training is greatly handicapped thereby, and those who go on 
to the university at eighteen do not possess the liberal training 
necessary for recruits to the learned professions. 

In other respects also the United States has served as a 
model for Canada, through her experimentation in different 
types of schools and in educational methods. But Canada has 
learned equally as much from Britain in regard to the require- 
ments for the ph3rsical welfare of the pupils, and in the matter 
of adolescent and adiilt education. The Fi^er Act, for exam- 
ple, has been followed with mudi interest in the Dominion 
and has set an ideal for progress in several of the provinces. 

In the field of labor contiguity and the similarity of en- 
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vironment have had results parallel to those in other depart- 
ments of human endeavor. Very powerful influences from the 
United States have for a generation been molding the methods 
of by far the largest part of organized labor in the Dominion. 
But there have also been national modifications and decided 
expressions of the Canadian spirit, as well as in recent years 
effective contributions from Great Britain. The American Fed- 
eration of Labor is a very powerful, and, on the whole, a con- 
servative organization, its leaders having resisted the extreme 
movements in the field of labor such as in their judgment 
would lead to the disintegration of the social fabric, and for 
this reason definite cleavage exists between them and the 
radicals who have often resorted to violence. In both countries 
the rank and file of labor is loyal to the national institutions, 
though there have been outbreaks in each which have not only 
divided the general membership but have had to be repressed 
with force. Canadian labor was organized on its own lines 
before it became affiliated with the American labor movement, 
but now the Trades and Labor Congress of the Dominion works 
in close association with the American Federation of Labor. 
The local imions of the various trades are branches of con- 
tinental organizations which have their headquarters in the 
United States, and on the whole the Canadians have been bene- 
ficiaries by this arrangement, the contributions of the Canadian 
trade unions to the American labor movement in 1923 having 
amounted to six himdred thousand dollars, while their benefits 
in retmm were about eig^t himdred thousand dollars. However, 
there have always been strong local labor associations in 
Canada which have refused to identify themselves with the 
international bodies, and on occasion local unions in the 
Dominion have rejected decisions of the international head- 
quarters. But the Ammcan Federation of Labor and the 
Canadian labor movranent in general have lived together in 
cordial rdations, and prolonged strikes in the United States 
usually produce ^nnpatbetic unrest north of the border. At 
times the cry has b^ eflfectively raised that a foreign body 
is in control of the trade conditions in the Dominion, but this 
is being counteracted by the strengthening of the Canadian 
organizations. Americans claim that they have not attempted 
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to exercise any pressure whatever on the nationalism of Canada, 
and that “in so far as political activities are concerned, the 
Canadian Trades and Labor Congress is as independent of the 
American Labor movement as the American Labor movement 
is independent of the Canadian Trades and Labor Congress.” 

Of recent years the great influx of artisans from the British 
Isles into the larger cities of the Dominion, where the labor 
unions are strong, has been changing the situation; the new 
members have brought their own ideas with them. As is well 
known, the British Labor movement, in contrast to the Ameri- 
can, has taken to active politics, and this distinctive phase is 
being reproduced in Canada, where both in the Dominion 
House and in the provincial legislatures there are a number 
of labor representatives. The Canadian Labor Congress has 
gone even further in the path of the British movement and has 
sent its representatives to the International Federation of 
Trades Unions in Europe, with which the American Federation 
of Labor, in accordance with its prindples, has refused to asso- 
ciate itself. 

So many are the departments of social activity in which 
American influence can be traced that only a few of the more 
outstanding need be mentioned. Brief reference may be made 
to the Clubs whidi have been created for the purpose of bring- 
ing together members of the business and professional communi- 
ties and stimulating them to good citizenship. Usually they 
meet at luncheon once a week, and as they profess an altruistic 
pmpose, such as support of some local hospital, they are often 
called “Service Qubs.” Their primary object, however, is to 
create in their members an interest in one another ; a spirit of 
almost mechanical brotherhood prevails, with, in some clubs, 
a weekly recital of information about various members which 
must be uninteresting to the average person. Though this en- 
thusiasm for comradeship may be superficial, the net result can 
hardly be other than good, and these clubs may be^ taken as 
another manifestation of the loyalty to an institution which is 
so easily stimulated in the American democracy, as well as of 
the genuine friendliness that exists among average people in 
the United States. In bdng transferred to Canadian soil the 
general characteristics of these dubs are preserved, though 
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modified by the local patriotism and the less emotional quali- 
ties of their members. 

There is, on the other hand, in every city and large town of 
the Dominion an organization which has no counterpart in the 
United States — ^the Canadian Club distinctively so called, most 
branches being composed of men, though there are some 
Women’s Canadian Qubs. They eschew partisanship, and only 
allow politics in the larger sense, but they offer an intelligent 
audience, without subsequent discussion, to any lecturer who 
has anything to say on current affairs, domestic or foreign. 
It is a compliment paid to a distinguished visitor to invite 
him to address the club, and a large number of the leaders of 
the modern world have given a message through it to the 
Canadian people. 

Conventions for social work are international. Americans 
are asked to speak on Canadian platforms and Canadians to 
take their places on American programs; the similar environ- 
ment of both makes the raperience of the one, especially the 
larger, of great advantage to the other. All this is greatly 
furthered by the wide circulation in Canada of American jour- 
nals and magazines which set forth for their larger constitu- 
encies the most recent and venturesome experiments in moral 
reform and sodal welfare. 

But it is the theater, the moving-picture show and the radio 
which are exercising the most penetrating and subtle influence 
i^wn the social standards of Canadians. The plays and the 
eqaanate horn American sources, the plays that are pre- 
sented on the Canadian stage having been diosen to suit Ameri- 
can audiences, and the films, as well as the cuts in the illus- 
trated pspoESIr having been des^ned to please the aver^ 
American censtitneincy. Every ni^t thousands of young Cana- 
dians listen tq addEfsqen and talks directed to the people who 
live in the ceUlraX of the United States. As immigrants 
from Europe of pt;edB^f the same character and outlook as 
have made their way th® Uiated States pour into Canada, 
they will, throng the cncu^tant repetition of timilar ideas in 
pjctcuii^ play, SQuatrafed peqier and radio, soon be molded into 
a type that wiB no ledger be OaiDadian, but a product of 
Eurcpean ideas IqiKd to die toamwr of life that |n:evaik 
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among the people of their own origin in the American cities. 

Another factor in this process is the internationalization of 
sport. Both peoples have the same athletic heroes whose doings 
are chronicled in the daily papers, though Canada still retains 
her own style of football, and hockey is almost a national game. 

The greatest and best of all influences, however, in molding 
the life of Americans and Canadians to similar issues has, of 
course, been the possession in common of a rich language. A 
crude and meager tongue may be sufficient for the few wants, 
chiefly material, of barbarous tribes; but a highly developed 
language, precise, opulent and strong, the instrument of noble 
literature and glorious common history, cannot but create a 
consentient impulse in the minds of the several peoples who 
employ it, and fashion them into some similitude to one another 
by their common heritage of ideas and emotions. Ancient 
words are freighted with suggestions of struggles, failures, 
hopes and attainments — ^individual and national, moral and 
religious. They call heroism to memory, they express ideals, 
they appeal to the noblest motives. Fortunately, also, the lan- 
guage and literature which these peoples possess in common 
were shaped and most richly charged by the genius of the race 
before the breach made by the Revolution. Virtues were 
clarified and moral and political experience took shape in the 
earlier epochs of British history. By instinct the Canadian 
grasps the meaning of the American : the greatest words convey 
to both at once their deepest thought. 

The broad-minded English-speaking Canadian will readily 
grant that his country is the richer for being the inheritor of 
two civilizations. He realizes that in Quebec there are fine 
fruits of the Latin mind, and that there is a delicacy in the 
thought and manners of their cultivated people which can only 
be paralleled in France; also that the common folk have kept, 
along with the accent of Saintonge and Normandy, something 
of their old style in orderliness, love of home and of country. 

But the vigorous civilization is English; more than the 
French it will mold the future of the Dominion. And the sig- 
nificant fact is that this language is used by the Americans, 
Indeed, in the very tones and words closer racial affinities are 
shown between Canadians and their neighbors than exist 
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between the people of the South of England and those of the 
lowlands of Scotland. Experts in philology maintain that the 
present accent of the average people of large portions of On- 
tario has been derived mainly from Americans, either loyalist 
or later arrivals, who came from Pennsylvania and western 
New York. It has always differed from that which prevails in 
Nova Scotia and New Brunswidt, which, on their western bor- 
ders, resembles the speech of New England; though it must 
be admitted that there is a distinctive Canadian speech and 
tone throughout the Dominion. 

The American has, of course, also made for himself a new 
vocabulary, retaining not infrequently an older word that has 
fallen into disuse in Britain. Not seldom it is a vigorous ex- 
pression adapted to newer needs, often mere slang, the lan- 
guage of the vagabond, such picturesque phrases as a pioneer 
might use, for refinements and shades of meaning do not in* 
terest his society; his native humor shapes itself in some 
parabolic nucleus. Then there is the deposit from the speech 
of immigrant foreigners who take the most direct way of 
making their wants known by a transliteration of their own 
idiom. 

In most of this new language the Canadian finds much that 
he can adopt; phrases grow familiar to him in passing to and 
fro and in &e press. But there is also a real difference between 
the two peoples. Inmmigration from Britain into Canada 
throu^out the years has been so great that old Engli^ and 
Scottish pronunciations, methods of speech and ideas abound, 
and the visitor from the Old Land who comes to Canada by 
way of the United States often remarks that he finds himself 
half way home. 

To sum up, it appears that the average Canadian, while 
adopting mu^ from his nei^bor, has throu^ his own in- 
dividuality modified ^^t he has received, and at the same 
time has k^ open the channels along which new power has 
been constantly Ixou^t from the British Ides to reinforce 
the ruling conceptions of his life. 
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THE CITY AND THE FLAG 

John Huston Finley was bom in 1863. From 1903 to 19x3 he was 
President of the College of the City of New York and commis- 
sioner of education in the State of New York from 1913 to i92X. 
From 1921 to 1940 he was associate editor of the New York Times. 
Mr. Fiidey was the author of many books and was well known also 
as a public speaker of unusual grace. The present address was 
given in New York at the exercises of Adoption of City Flag and 
250th Anniversary of the Installation of First Mayor and Board 
of Aldermen, June 24, 1915. Another speech is printed in Volume II. 
He died on March 7, 1940. 

It is a rare honor and privilege for one who has known the 
lonesomeness of the furrows, the nearness of the skies, the 
allurement of the open road, the silences and distances of 
the prairies, the procession of the seasons (with no attendant 
music save for frogs and birds and lowing cattle) to be asked 
to speak unofficially for those who love the city — this city, 
who received me an utter stranger, gave me her noblest friend- 
ships and at last entrusted to me her highest care, the tuition 
of her sons. Yet dear is she to me, and to millions of alien 
birth or parentage, as ever she can be, even to those whose 
first dim memories are of her face and her voice. 

Eternally young she is. ^Novi Belgi,” New Belgium, was 
inscribed upon her first shield. New Amsterdam was her first 
corporate name. New York she became. And a new city she 
is always to be, not in name alone but in that youth which will 
endure, so long as the fresh water runs from the hills to her 
lips, and the brine of the ocean washes her feet. 

But she is old with the memories of all the cities that have 
been since hunters and diepherds, tired of the terror of the 
fields or forests, or longing for human cmnpanionship, huddled 

m 
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themselves behind walls, on the edge of the meadows or by 
living waters, became citizens, instead of wanderers, and began 
to be civilized social beings (for “civilization” and ‘city” have 
the same etymological origin). The pre-Noachrian cities, swept 
away by the flood and forgotten of name; Sodom and Gomor- 
rah, burned with fire and brimstone; Jerusalem, whose exiled 
children wept beneath the willows of Babylon; Babylon, who 
saw her own fate written on the walls of a banquet hall ; Thebes 
and Karnak, buried in the sands ; the courts of Pharaoh, kept 
by lion and lizard; ancient Athens, whose myriad mout^ are 
choked with dust; these all, from Zoar, the little city, to 
Nineveh, the great dty, which now “crouches in time’s corner 
tmrenowned,” though famed for a day — ^these all are remem- 
bered in the heart of this new city of the New World, who in 
these memories is as old as the oldest city in the Old World. 

Forever young, forever old, the soul of the generic city dwells 
in her. Cities have sprung up on hillside, shore and plain, blos- 
somed for a time, drooped, withered, died, slept in their own 
dust; preachers since Jonah have cried against them; poets 
since David have sung enticingly of the green pastures and the 
still waters; reformers have come out of the wilderness since 
the days of John the Baptist, calling to repentance and to bap- 
tism in streams outside the city. Still the city, the generic 
dty, has persisted, rising often from its own ashes or climbing 
upon the ruins of its own towers, surviving rapine, famine, pes- 
tilence and every ill of human assodation, human passion and 
human ambition, and receiving into mansion and tenement those 
driven of some “divine, if obscure” instinct, some “irresistible 
urge,” as it has been called by that noble American, one time 
mayor (Brand Whitlock), who has lately saved from devasta- 
tion the capital dty of the Bdgium that was old when this 
ima Belgium yfs& but an uninhabited island— has persisted to 
make here a new attempt to solve the time-dd problem of dvili- 
zation, the pjcui^feba. solution is “the hope of democracy.’ 

And the chfloheit of every nation under the sun are assemtded 
hsxe to solve it, l!t f$ a d^ p*ied(«i£nnantly of aliens, of mi- 
gEant$» even ss the dty of ultimate happiness 

Whidr Jdhn of jPatlnoe la Ms vision, like that dty, it, 
toP;, hes toundadons, that axe not of one stone, nor of ooxmrete. 
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but of material from many quarries : sappMre and beryl, topaz 
and amethyst. And into it, as into that imagined ultimate- 
city, the glory of the nations is brought: imports of glory, in 
art and letters and music, and handicraft; immigrants who 
bear glorious gifts in the strength of their backs and arms and 
legs, in their industry, in their devotion to family, in their 
reverence for ancestors, in their zeal for learning, in their aspira- 
tions for free, independent citizenship in a world city; immi- 
grants or near-immigrants who bear lasting glory in their names 
as variant in origin as St. Gaudens, Schurz, Pupin, Carnegie, 
Riis, Wald, Goethals, LaFarge, Straus and Bitter. 

In the council of her Aldermen sit, from time to time, men 
representing the people of Moses and David, Caesar and Jus- 
tinian, Montesquieu, William of Orange, Wallace, Pitt, Plato, 
Bismarck and Gustavus Adolphus. And that council is even 
now presided over by one whose first ancestor I have etymo- 
logical reasons to suspect was he whose name was given to the 
first scriptural city, Chanoch or Enoch; while in the chief 
magistracy and comptrollership, and in this same council, sit 
indomitable, but unagreeing Celts, descendants of a “nation 
without a flag.” 

But what has been laid is only the foundation ; of which (we 
recite with pride), the chief cornerstone, the netherstone, was 
supplied by the Netherlands. If we who are alien seem too pre- 
suming in our possessing affection, let it be remembered that 
we but build on the unyielding Dutch and Saxon nethermost 
foundations. And the structure that rises dimly toward the 
skies, and in barest outline, is the framework on whose peak 
the builder fastens (from immemorial custom), a green branch 
of tree, or a bit of flag, to tell the world below that some day 
the thing of his dreams and designs will rise to that height. 

Varied indeed of foundation has this city been; but of one 
substance (again as the celestial city), will it rise — for with 
nearly a million young and old in the schools, by day and night, 
all learning one tongue, trying to forget Old World hates and 
to form New World loves, the material must be transmuted 
with all its variant texture and elemental constituents, into 
one citizenry, be it jasper or amethyst or some stone never yet 
found in the urban quarries of the past. 

Two hundred and fifty years! Not of conscious, purposeful 
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gathering, but of mere growing, the growing of a child or youth, 
passionate, dreamful, forgetting quickly, planning intermit- 
tently, working feverishly, playing boisterously. 

To-day, even if she does not put away all her childish things, 
she ascends with her banner to sit among the renowned cities 
of her time. Most of them have blood upon their robes and 
grief in their hearts and tears in their eyes. She must seem to 
them as yet unknowingly, indiscriminately trustful, light- 
hearted, as one upon whom no great sorrow has come, inarticu- 
late in world speech, distraught by her sympathies, uncertain 
of her own mind, specifically improvident for the future, save 
in some few hoarded treasures (as her schools, her colleges, her 
museums). And yet withal there is a mysterious light in her 
face (however garish or sloven at times her dress and manner), 
that gives her irresistible charm even to one who has looked 
with youthful or inherited love upon a Florence or a Paris. 

I have almost wished that her three islands, Manhattan, 
Long and Staten (leaving Ellis to New Jersey) might take on 
her population, sever the cables and tunnels and bridges which 
moor them to the mainland, and put to sea, that she might 
in the solitude of the ocean come to a civic consciousness, 
meditate upon the future, and deliberately plan for the mature 
city, which in turn is to be the greatest communing place, the 
most masterful and hopeful microcosm of the world. 

But it is in no such ‘^home rule’^ Atlantis, physical or political, 
I am bold to say, that she is to find herself. She needs the 
nourishing continent; and the continent, and particularly that 
strip of State by which she reaches inland four hundred miles, 
needs her. She needs the State and continent to give her vigor 
of the earlier American stocks and remembrance of their ideals. 
The State and continent need her to cany themselves into com- 
merce with the highest expression of the world’s spirit and 
skill. For die is to be not merely a world city ; she is to be 
an American city — New York City. 

When in that marcdh of the battalion from Marseilles to 
Paris, made memorable in later time by the ^^Reds of the Midi” 
of Felix Gras, the soldiers heard a dull humming roar or buzzing 
murmur as of bees swarming or of an earthquake, or of the sea 
beating on the rocks, they were told by their commandant that 
the nofee was neither swarm^ nor earthquake, nor waterfall, nor 
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breaker, nor the roar of an army, but the voice of the city 
toward which they were marching. It is that voice which \ 
have heard again and again from the heights above this city; 
the sound of hammers on anvils, or on steel beams, the rumbling 
of the cars, the whirring of machines, the swish of the motors, 
the clang of the gongs, the ^^jumble of songs and cries and sobs 
and laughter, from which for a moment now and then rises 
some strong clear single stirring word (as when President Wil- 
son spoke a few days ago of the ^^brooding ships” in the North 
River) or shout of joy (as when some great national game has 
been won), or piercing wail (as when the Titanic went down, 
or as when Euripides’ Hecuba on the city’s heights cried across 
the centuries against the fates of war). 

And what the sound of the great city is to those who can 
hear, this flag is to those who can see: the symbol of the 
city’s collective ideality ; a banner flying over civilization’s out- 
posts whence daily sally is made for spiritual conquest; an 
ensign in the hand of a single courageous scout; a lamp in 
the hand of a scholar or over the desk of the public accountant ; 
a signal lighted by a watchful health officer; an oriflamme 
above the teacher — ^a guiding pillar of blue cloud by day, a 
pillar of the orange glow that hangs over the city by night, 
a pillar of the white incense of those who pray with their 
labor, day and night. 

With iJhiis oath, such as the Athenian youth spoke when he 
entered upon the duties of citizenship (an oath rewritten by 
the sons of this City), would I salute this new flag for all who 
live and are to live within this City: 

/ will not disgrace these arms which it carries in its white 
field; I will not desert the faltering comrade who is placed hy 
my side nor those who cared for me in childhood. I will fight 
for things sacred, things beautiful and things economical. I 
wilt remember those who established this city. I will hand on 
my city greater and better than I found it. I will hearken to 
magistrates and obey existing laws and those established by the 
people. I will not consent unto any that destroys or disobeys 
the Constitution, but will prevent him, whether ahrie or wit^ 
others. I wiU honor the temples and relipon, so hdp me Thou 
who didst save an ancient dty, because of her clMdren. 
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SERVING YOUR COUNTRY 

It is given to few men to render such conspicuous service to 
their country as has Greneral Goethals, through his engineering and 
administrative ability. He built the Panama Canal, and he re- 
organized the Quartermaster Department so essential for winning 
the Great War. This address was delivered at the graduating 
exercises of the class of 1912 of the U. S. Military Academy at 
West Point, Jime 12, 1912, His speech on ‘‘The Panama Canal 
Completed'^ is given in Volume II, 

In introducing the speaker. General Barry, Superintendent of the 
Academy, said: 

“Forty years ago, in 1872, two boys entered what was then the 
Free Academy, now the College of the City of New York, from 
the public sdiools of that city and there became classmates. 

“One entered West Point in 1873 other remained at the 

college through his sophomore year and entered West Point in 
1876, 

“Those two young men then became contemporaries and friends 
as cadets, have known ead:t other and have served together oS 
and cm, and have been bricnds ever since. 

^‘It Is therefore an unusual personal and official pleasure and honor 
for one those then young men to announce that the other, 
now the most ffiistfpgniidied engineer of the age, the man who by 
his own force q£ character, and modiesty is bringping to a 

cmcHtsim ^ mo>st stii:^>endous engineering project m the history 
of the world, ^ to honor hs with an address. 

“When we oonsi^ tha# he has had not cmly to supervise the 
work of 4opQo huf; lo prowie and care for them also, 

and the hundreds of toM&qm of dnOars that have been expended 
under his supervlslptiy that the %?g!er of scandal or graft has 
never pointed at his a^fooWfetotioai wver will, it speaks the 
man he is; and, toy Mmdbf, qpuntry has a ri^t to expect and 
mH receive that hand of adndB&bfatto vAenever it is entrusted to 
product of thk 


in 
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“He needs no introduction to this body; he is of it, and we glory 

in that fact. 

“I beg to present George W. Goethals, of the class of 'So.” 

I DESIRE to express appreciation of the honor shown me by 
General Barry by my selection to address this class, for it can 
be conferred on but few, and within my knowledge this is only 
the second instance in which any but a general officer or one 
previously holding that rank has been so honored. It is espe- 
cially prized coming from one for whom I entertain such high 
respect and admiration, whose love for the academy I know, 
and who has always zealously striven for the advancement of its 
interests. 

Thirty-two years ago to-day my class held your place. The 
four years' course of training had been completed, and though 
fewer distractions and less freedom were accorded us in those 
days I realize that we were no more eager than yourselves to 
get our diplomas and escape from the restraints imposed by 
this old institution. It is not my purpose to detain you unnec- 
essarily, for I still remember how I wished some one would put 
an end to the long speech meted out to us ; neither will I forget 
that advice has been defined to be something which everybody 
is ready to give, but which nobody is willing to follow, except 
when in a particular case it accords with his own wishes and 
desires. 

Thus far you have followed a curriculum intended so to train 
you mentally, morally, and physically as to enable you to 
grapple with hope of successful issue the future problems 
which will confront you. To-day you pass from the patient, 
careful guidance and direction of the academic board and its 
corps of assistants, and henceforth you are to stand alone, 
coping with the duties and problems of actual life. The duties 
and problems which confront the Army officer in recent years 
are more numerous, more varied, and complex than in former 
days, so that greater opportunities are offered. But now, as 
then, success in each instance depends upon the man himself — 
upon his diaracter, his ability, and his capacity for work, with 
character placed above all else. 

It is the professed primary object of this institution to de- 
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velop that high quality which we call character. It finds ex- 
pression in the academy’s motto: “Duty, honor, country.” 
Briefly summed up, it means honorable conduct in all actions 
and in all dealings with one’s fellows. The basis of it is loyalty 
— ^loyalty to those fundamental moral principles upon which all 
right conduct is based, loyalty to the profession of which one 
is a member, loyalty to superiors, and loyalty to the Nation in 
whose service we are all enlisted. There is no real success 
without this quality. The man who is disloyal to his profes- 
sion, to his superior, or to his country is disloyal to himself and 
to all that is best in him. He is his own worst enemy, for he 
undermines his own character, and thus deprives his efforts of 
that incentive which is the most powerful of all factors. We 
all have a right to our own views and opinions, and in most 
cases which arise we have opportunity to express them. When 
the decision is against us, instead of shirking, giving lukewarm 
support, or attempting to show that our opinions are the correct 
ones, loyalty demands that we give the best that is in us toward 
the accomplishment of the end desired by those in authority. 
If your four years’ training here has not fixed this truth firmly 
and ineradicably in your minds, it has failed lamentably in its 
purpose. 

The system of training through which you have passed is 
designed and arranged to require of you and to impress upon 
you the necessity of mastering each day’s allotted work with 
the object of developing in you those powers of concentration 
and application whiA are necessary for successful accomplish- 
ment. You covld not have succeeded here had you at any 
time during your course put off till to-morrow those tasks 
which were prescribed for to-day; the same rule must continue 
to be your standard if you hope to succeed in measuring up 
to the future duties that will devolve upon you. The course 
of study and instruction, however, is not such as to warrant 
the sangtdne and self-confident graduate in believing, when he 
receiver his cHptoma, that he is the possessor of all knowledge. 
On the contrary, he has the bare beginnings of knowledge ; the 
foundations of a structure yet to be raised. The clearer this 
revelation is made to him, the sooner he perceives that he has 
merely been tau^t how to acquire and use knowledge, and 
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that successful accomplishment can be attained oidy by con- 
tinuing the methods of constant, earnest effort, the better will 
be his chances of success. 

As already stated, in the final test of actual experience it is 
upon the man himself that success depends. No system of 
training will carry an incapable or an unfaithful man to suc- 
cess. The world to-day is above all else a practical world, and 
it demands results. What it is looking for is men who can 
and will do things. It is recorded of Lord Kitchener that, 
when during the South African campaign a subordinate officer 
reported to him a failure to obey orders and gave reasons 
therefor, he said to him: “Your reasons for not doing it are 
the best I ever heard; now go and do it.” That is what the 
world demands to-day — ^not men who are fearful of an under- 
taking, who advance reasons for not doing it or express doubts 
about its accomplishment, but men who have the courage of 
their convictions and will find ways to carry it through suc- 
cessfully. 

Your duties will bring you more or less in touch with civil 
life, in contradistinction to the military, and some of you will 
spend the larger portion of your active careers among civilians. 
Isolated as you have been dining the four most impressionable 
years of your life, and deprived in a large measure of contact 
with the outer world, you have lacked opportunity for learning 
its ways and the ways in which men in general ^nk and act. 
In this respect you are not the equals of the graduates of our 
universities and technical schools, who acquire such knowledge 
through mental friction that results from contact between men 
pursuing different courses of study, and by actual touch with 
the world during term time and in the long vacation periods. 
This seclusion is, of course, a necessary feature of the military 
training and must be maintained. I do not speak of it with 
any idea of change or modification, but for the purpose of call- 
ing attention to certain effects of it which should be tak^ into 
account by our graduates as they enter upon the duties of life. 
While there are men in civil life with ideals as hi^ as those held 
constantly before you here, you will find instances where men 
gained their ends, without apparent loes of prestige or position, 
in ways and by means whiiffi measured by ypw standard? would 
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be considered neither strai^tforward nor honorable. In such 
surroundings one’s viewpoint may become distorted, and it 
behooves us so to live that no discredit will be reflected on 
the academy or the Army. The outside world knows our service 
and our cilma mater by the impressions we make upon it, and 
we owe it to them, to the Nation which educated us, to live up 
to the ideals of honor, self-abnegation, sacrifice, and devotion to 
duty which this institution has endeavored to instill in you. 

The most important duty that will devolve upon you is the 
control, direction, and command of men. To successfully ac- 
complish any task, it is necessary not only that you should 
give to it the best that is in you, but that you should obtain 
for it the best there is in those who are imder your guidance. 
To do this, you must have confidence in the undertaking and 
confidence in your ability to accomplish it in order to inspire 
that same feeling in them. You must have not only accurate 
knowledge of their capabilities, but a just appreciation and a 
full recognition of their needs and rights as fellow men. In 
other words, be considerate, just, and fair with them in all 
dealings, treating them as fellow members of the great Brother- 
hood of Humanity. A discontented force is seldom loyal, and 
if its discontent is based upon a sense of unjust treatment, it 
is never efi&cient. Faith in the ability of a leader is of slight 
service unless it be united with faith in his justice. When these 
two are combined, then and then only is developed that ir- 
resistible and irrepressible spirit of enthusiasm, that personal 
interest and pride in the task, which inspires every member 
of the force, be it military or civil, to give when need arises 
the last ounce of his strength and the last drop of his blood to 
the winning of a victory in the honor of which he will diare. 

We ate expected to perform fully and to the best of our 
ability whatever duty is assigned to us; for this have we been 
trained and educated, and our aim and purpose ^ould be its 
successful accomplishment without any other considerations. 
This, however, is not always the case, for you will find some 
who are so impressed with what they call ieir reputations or 
who are so desirous of advancing their individual interests that 
the dn^eness of purpose no lor^r controls. The dread of 
detracting from the one or injuring the other impairs their use- 
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fulness and efficiency, for they fear to accept the consequences 
of responsibility and of decisive action, which are so essential 
to successful accomplishment. 

We are inclined to expect praise or reward for doing nothing 
more than our duty when, as a matter of fact, we are entitled 
to neither, since we have done only that which is required of 
us. It calls to mind an instance which came under my observa- 
tion in the days before efficiency reports were in vogue. A 
young officer about to be relieved from duty at a certain station 
was told by his superior that the latter intended to give him 
a letter commendatory of his services. The youngster inquired 
if he had done anything more than his duty, and on learning 
that while he had not he had performed that duty well, replied 
that he failed to see why there should be any commendation 
for doing that for which he had been educated by the Govern- 
ment and retained in its service. This is an example of the 
spirit that we should strive to acquire — ^to be content with the 
consciousness of duty well done ; therein lies the reward which 
gives the greater gratification and which is secure. With such 
a spirit the enthusiasm and the hopefulness which contribute 
so largely in securing successful results will continue with us; 
without them disappointment and discouragement are too apt 
to follow.# The plaudits of our fellows may be flattering to our 
vanity, but they are not lasting ; by the next turn of the wheel 
they may be changed into abuse and condemnation. 

It all amounts to this : Whatever your hands find to do, that 
do with all the might that is in you. That is the lesson of all 
experience. Face every task with a determination to conquer 
its difficulties and never to let them conquer you. No task is 
too small to be done well. For the man who is worthy, who 
is fit to perform the deeds of the world, even the greatest, sooner 
or later the opportunity to do them will come. He can abide 
his time, can rest — ^‘^safe in himself as in a fate.” 
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ARTHUR GRIFFITH 

THE IRISH FREE STATE 

Arthur Griffith was bom in Dublin in 1872. In 1905 he first pro- 
pounded the Sinn Fein policy of national freedom without blood- 
shed. Although Sinn Fein failed in a short time, Mr. Griffith 
continued his work for the Irish cause. After the rebellion of 
1916 and the defeat of the “physical force” party, Sinn Fein 
power increased. Mr. Griffith was several times imprisoned, but 
after his final release in 1921 it was his determination and fear- 
lessness which carried the delegates through the peace negotiations 
and the fight for the treaty. The stormy debate over the treaty 
lasted for many days in the Bail and it was on January 7, 1922, 
before the vote which approved the treaty by a majority of seven, 
that Mr. Griffith wound up the debate with the following speech. 
He succeeded Mr. de Valera as president of the Bail Eireann 
and died in August, 1922. 

I WILL not accept the invitation of the Minister of Defense to 
dishonor my signature and thereby b^ome immortalized in 
Irish history, I have signed the Treaty, and the man or the 
nation that dishonors its signature is di^onored forever. No 
man can dishonor his signature without dishonoring the nation. 
[Hm, Hear.] The suggestion was naade that I was going to 
be inunortalized if I di^oimred my signature, and it was said 
that I was a weak man and that my friend Michael Collins had 
had ^‘backdoor conversations’^ with the English Prime Minis- 
ter and that ha had given something away. It was asked why 
we went to see Mr. Uoyd George without the whole of the 
plenipotentiarias hieing togelher. We went for the same reason 
that Preswtent da Valara^met Mr. Uoyd George when he went 
to Downing Street--43iecausa things could be better discussed by 
two or three men than by ei^jtean. 

p^a Minister of Defense has spoken of me as saying that 
Mloha^ Collins is the man vrho the war. I did say that, 
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and I say it now, again. [Cheers.] Mr. Collins is the man 
who made the situation, and nobody knows it better than I 
do. During the last year and a half Mr. Collins has worked 
from six in the morning till two on the following morning. 
He is the man whose matchless energy and indomitable will 
carried Ireland through this crisis. [Cheers.] Although I have 
no ambition in that respect, either from a political or historical 
point of view, I may say that if my name were to go down 
in history I should want it to be associated with the name of 
Michael Collins. [Cheers.] Michael Collins is the man who 
fought the Black and Tan terror for twelve months, imtil Eng- 
land offered terms. 

We went to London as plenipotentiaries and we came back 
with a treaty. We thought that we had done something for 
the good of the Irish nation, but we were indicted in Dublin 
from the day we came back. We were told that we had let 
down the Republic, and the Irish people were led to believe 
that we were sent to London with a mandate to get a republic 
and that we had violated the mandate. Before I went to Lon- 
don I said at a Cabinet meeting that if I went to London I 
would try for a republic, and if I could get it I would bring 
it back. We did try for a republic. One of the Deputies said 
that we were guilty of treason against the Republic. If we are 
guilty of treason against the Republic, let the Irish people try 
us for that treason. I have nothing on my conscience. What 
I did I did for the best interests of Ireland. I believed I was 
doing right, and I would do the same again. [Cheers.] 

I have listened for days to discussions of ^e oath. If we 
are going to have a form of association with the British Em- 
pire we must have an oath, and such an oath was put before 
us when we were going back to London, and the differences 
between the oaths is just a difference in terms. In this As- 
sembly there are men who teike oath after oath to the King 
of England, and I noticed that those men applauded when 
slighting and insulting references were made to young soldiers 
here on account of the oath. I have in my hand seven different 
oaths taken by different members of this Assembly to his 
Britannic Majesty — men who would unsheathe their swords 
against their aggressors, who are going to vote against the 
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Treaty because they will not take an oath. [Cheers.] This 
hypocrisy, which is going to involve the lives of gallant young 
men, is damnable. 

'Ihe Treaty has been called names which have not been parab 
leled since the days of Biddy Moriarty. When the delegates 
came back there was at least one thing that might have been 
done. Our colleagues might have discussed the Treaty on its 
merits and without reference to whether the men who brought 
it back were honorable or dishonorable. The Treaty has faults. 
We can call spirits from the vasty deep, but will they come? 
I could draw up a much more satisfactory Treaty, but it would 
not be adopted. Does the Treaty give away the honor of 
Ireland? “No.” It is not dishonorable to Ireland. It is not 
an ideal one. It could be better. It is no more finality than 
we are the final generation on the earth. [Cheers.] No man 
can set bounds to the marcih of a nation, but we can accept 
this Treaty and deal with it in good faith with the English 
people and through the evolution of events reach the common 
goal. Who is going to say what the world is going to be in 
ten years hence ? It does not mean that we cannot go beyond 
this Treaty, but we can move on towards an ultimate goal. 
This Treaty gives the Irish people what they have not had for 
centuries — a foothold in their own country. It gives Ireland 
solid grormd on which she can stand, and Ireland has been 
for one himdred years a quagmire and bog where there was no 
foothold. 

Reject the Treaty, and you throw Ireland back into what die 
was before this Treaty came. I am not a prophet — I cannot 
argue with prophets [laughter] — but I know where Ireland was 
twenty or thirty years ago. I know where Ireland was when 
there were only half a dozen of us in Dublin to keep the national 
ideal alive. We never deserted the national ideal. Are you 
going to go back on the few who had faith in their people and 
faith in their coimtry? You can acc^t this Treaty and make 
it the basis of an Irish Irdand. You can reject the Treaty, and 
you can throw Ireland into what it was years ago. 

If the people here do not understand what is in this Treaty 
they are not fit to be representatives of Ireland. The Irish 
people so far as I am concerned are going to know what the 
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difference between the documents is. I have heard in this 
Assembly statements about the people of Ireland. We had no 
right, no authority, except what is derived from the people of 
Ireland. We were here because the people of Ireland elected 
tis, and our only right is to speak and seek what the people 
want. When we agreed to enter into these negotiations with 
England we were bound to respect whatever the Irish people 
thought of the Treaty. I have heard gentlemen sitting here 
say that it does not matter what their constituents said. I 
tell you that it does. If Democratic Government is going to 
remain on the earth, then the representative must voice the 
opinion of his constituents. If his conscience will not let him 
do that, he has only one way out and that is to resign. It is 
a negation of democratic right to vote against the will of the 
constituents. You are doing here what Castlereagh and Pitt 
did in 1800 when they refused to let the Irish Parliament be 
dissolved on the question of the Union so that the people might 
be consulted. You are now trying to reject that Treaty without 
allowing the Irish people to say whether they want it or do not 
want it. [“No, no.”] You are trying to do that. What you 
will do is kill democracy. You will remove from the Dail 
every vestige of authority to speak for the people of Ireland. 
It will be a Junta attempting to dictate to the people of Ireland, 
and the people of Ireland, I think, will deal with that. There 
is no man here who would stand on a platform in his con- 
stituency and say that he was against the Treaty. [Cries of 
“Yes.”] (Interruptions) The people of Ireland are ninety- 
eight per cent for this Treaty. [Cries of “No” and “Yes.”] 
Everyone of you knows it. (Interruptions) 

The Irish people will not be deceived. You may try to muzzle 
its voice, but it will pierce through. [Cheers.] I have heard 
a most contemptible utterance about the people of Ireland in 
this Dail. I heard a member say that had die people of Ire- 
land been able in 19a i to vote to accept the Southern Parlia- 
ment to get rid of the “Black and Tannery” they would have 
done so. That is one of the vilest libels ever uttered against 
the people of Ireland. The people of Ireland stood throu^ 
that terror, but they are not going to stand for a fi^t a^inst 
what gave them the substance of freedom. A Deputy said 
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something about me on Friday night and about treason, but 
the people guilty of treason are the people who by force pre- 
vented the Irish people from expressing their opinion. Muzzle 
the people. Where is gone self-determination for the people? 
Where is the platform on which you were all elected? [Cheers.] 
Democracy is to some minds very good in theory when democ- 
racy fits in with their own ideas, but not when democracy hap- 
pens to run contrary to their ideas. That usurpation against 
the will of the people is as great a usurpation as Dublin Castle, 
and, as far as I am concerned, my voice and all my power will 
be used against the usurpation. [Cheers.] 

You have heard all that might be said against us here. You 
have been spoken to as if you had a republic governing and 
functioning all through Ireland, and that you were going to 
give up this governing and functioning republic for the Treaty. 
You know well that instead of governing and functioning 
throu^ Ireland the utmost we could do was to hold, and barely 
hold the position we were in. The British Army is in occupa- 
tion of the country, and it can be got out of the country by the 
ratification of the Treaty. Those who vote against the Treaty 
are those who vote to keep the British Army in Ireland. Un- 
der the Treaty the Briti^ Army will march out of Ireland. 
Is the Bail going to keep that Army in the country? Some 
members here have the idea that the people of the present 
generation are going to die that the next generation may get 
something. That is not sanity, it is not politics or statesman- 
ship. Those who s^ that this generation should immolate 
themselves far the sake of the next are not talking sanely. This 
generation is Ireland, and it has got the right to live, as past 
generations had and future generations will have. We have 
been put into the positicm of making this Treaty appear as 
if it were a bigger thing than it is. It is the utmost that 
Ir^and can get, and it is a Treaty that Ireland can honorably 
acc^t. Some of ns have ^ken hoe as if there were no Irish 
people outside these doors, as if there were no economic ques- 
ticm, as if there were not tens <rf thousands of unemployed’ and 
thous an ds of strt^s^in^ farmers who want to live. If you 
refect this Treaty, the IiMi peopJe wffl kick you out. 

1 want to see this country placed on its feet. We want the 
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British tax-gatherers out of the country. We want to hold 
our trade, our harbors, and our conunerce, and we want to 
have the right and the power of educating our people and 
building up the nation. Reject the Treaty and what will hap- 
pen? Years ago when I saw the poverty, misery, and degrada- 
tion of the people, and the name of Ireland forgotten in Europe, 
I found that the cause of her misfortunes was the infamous 
Act of Union. From the passing of that Act chaos reigned in 
Ireland, and she has lost twelve millions of her population. 
The country has been ravaged by famine, the emigrant ship, 
the prison cell, and the scaffold. The cause of those evils is 
the presence of the English Army of Occupation. [Cheers.] 
Are you then, by vote this evening, going to keep the English 
Army here? Do you know what it means? Are you going 
to accept this Treaty, which gives you power to stand on an 
equality with the nations of the world, or are you going back, 
without hope, in this generation at least, of success, to the 
position in which you were? Any man who is going to ask 
the young men of Ireland to go out again and to fight and 
suffer as they did before has got to tell them where they are 
going. So far as my strength and voice are concerned I will 
not allow my countr3mien to be led on a false track, and I 
believe it will be a false track if this Treaty is rejected. They 
will be on the right track if this Treaty is accepted. 

I will not sacrifice the Irish nation on the altar of a false 
unity. I will not agree to preserve the semblance of xmity 
if it means plunging the country into war. I will not agree 
that the people of Ireland shall be crucified on a formula. You 
have heard much about principles and honor, and those virtues 
are all on the other side. My principle is “Ireland for the 
Irish.” [Hear, hear.] If I could get a republic I would have 
it, but I would not sacrifice my people for the sake of a form 
of government. The Treaty gives the Irish people the means 
of working out their own destiny, and there are no other 
means open to you of doing it. I say to the people of Ireland 
that it is their duty to see that this Treaty is carried into 
operation, for it gives them for the first time in a century the 
chance of taking their place amongst the nations of the world. 
[Loud cheers.] 



THOMAS WENTWORTH HIGGINSON 

DECORATION DAY 

Address by Colonel Higginson, delivered at Mount Auburn Ceme- 
tery, Cambridge, Mass., Decoration Day, May 30, 1870. His intro- 
duction “Hints on Speech-Making^^ is given in Volume II. 

We meet to-day for a purpose that has the dignity and the 
tenderness of funeral rites without their sadness. It is not 
a new bereavement, but one which time has softened, that 
brings us here. We meet not around a newly-opened grave, 
but among those which Nature has already decorated with the 
memorials of her love. Above every tomb her daily sunshine 
has smiled, her tears have wept; over the humblest she has 
bidden some grasses nestle, some vines creep, and the butter- 
fly — ^ancient emblem of immortality — ^waves his little wings 
above every sod. To Nature’s signs of tenderness we add our 
own. Not “ashes to ashes, dust to dust,’^ but blossoms to blos- 
soms, laurels to the laureled. 

The great Civil War has passed by — ^its great armies were 
disbanded, their tents struck, their camp-fires put out, their 
muster-rolls laid away. But there is another army whose num- 
bers no Presidential proclamation could reduce ; no general or- 
ders disband. This is their camping-ground — ^these white stones 
are their tents — ^this list of names we bear is their muster-roll — 
their camp-fires yet bum in our hearts. 

I remember this ^^Sweet Auburn” when no sacred associa- 
tions made it sweeter, and when its trees looked down on no 
funerals but those of the bird and the bee. Time has enriched 
its memories since those days. And especially during our great 
war, as the Nation seemed to grow impoverished in men, these 
hills grew richer in associations, until their multiplying wealth 
took in that heroic boy who fell in almost the last battle of the 
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war. Now that roll of honor has closed, and the work of com- 
memoration begun. 

Without distinction of nationality, of race, of religion, they 
gave their lives to their country. Without distinction of re- 
ligion, of race, of nationality, we garland their graves to-day. 
The young Roman Catholid convert, who died exclaiming 
^^Mary ! pardon ! and the young Protestant theological student, 
whose favorite place of study was this cemetery, and who 
asked only that no words of praise might be engraven on his 
stone — ^these bore alike the cross in their lifetime, and shall 
bear it alike in flowers to-day. They gave their lives that we 
might remain one Nation, and the Nation holds their memory 
alike in its arms. 

And so the little distinctions of rank that separated us in 
the service are nothing here. Death has given the same brevet 
to all. The brilliant young cavalry general who rode into his 
last action, with stars on his shoulders and his death-wound on 
his breast, is to us no more precious than that sergeant of sharp- 
shooters who followed the line unarmed at Antietam, waiting 
to take the rifle of some one who should die, because his own 
had been stolen; or that private who did the same thing in 
the same battle, leaving the hospital service to which he had 
been assigned. Nature has been equally tender to the graves 
of all, and our love knows no distinction. 

What a wonderful embalmer is death ! We who survive grow 
daily older. Since the war closed the youngest has gained some 
new wrinkle, the oldest some added gray hair. A few years 
more and only a few tottering figures shall represent the march- 
ing files of the Grand Army; a year or two beyond that, there 
shall flutter by the window the last empty sleeve. But these 
who are here are embalmed forever in our imaginations ; they 
will not change; they never will seem to us less young, less 
fredi, less daring, than when they sallied to their last battle. 
They will always have the dew of their youth ; it is we alone 
who shall grow old. 

And, again, what a wonderful purifier is death! These who 
fell beside us varied in character; like other men, thqr had 
their strength and their weaknesses, their merits and their 
faults. Yet now all stains seem washed away; their life ceased 
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at its climax, and the ending sanctified all that went before. 
They died for their country; that is their record. They found 
their way to heaven equally short, it seems to us, from every 
battlefield, and with equal readiness our love seeks them to-day. 

“What is a victory like?” said a lady to the Duke of Welling- 
ton. “The greatest tragedy in the world, madam, except a 
defeat.” Even our great war would be but a tragedy were it 
not for the warm feeling of brotherhood it has left behind it, 
based on the hidden emotions of days like these. The war 
has given peace to the nation; it has given union, freedom, 
equal rights; and in addition to that, it has given to you and 
me the sacred sympathy of these graves. No matter what it 
has cost us individually — health or worldly fortunes — ^it is our 
reward that we can stand to-day among these graves and yet 
not blush that we survive. 

The great French soldier, de Latom: d’Auvergne, was the 
hero of many battles, but remained by his own choice in the 
ranks. Nj^oleon gave him a sword and the official title “The 
First Grenadier of France.” When he was killed, the Em- 
peror ordered that his heart should be entrusted to the keeping 
of his regiment — that his name should be called at every roll- 
call, and that his next comrade ^ould make answer, “Dead 
upon the field of honor.” In our memories are the names of 
many heroes; we treasure all their hearts in this consecrated 
groimd, and when the name of each is called, we answer in 
flowers, “Dead upon the field of honor.” 



GEORGE FRISBIE HOAR 

SOUTH CAROLINA AND MASSACHUSETTS 

Address by George F. Hoar, lawyer, statesman, United States 
Senator from Massachusetts since 1877 (bom in Concord, Mass., 
1826; died, 1904), delivered at the banquet of the New England 
Society of Charleston, S. C,, December 22, 1898. The theme and 
range of discussion mark this oration as an occasional address 
rather than a typical after-dinner speech, and accordingly it is 
placed in this department of “Modem Eloquence.’^ His speech on 
the “Subjugation of the Philippines Iniquitous” is given in Volume 
XI and ids introduction, “Eloquence,” in Volume IX 

Mr. President: — need not assure this brilliant company how 
deeply I am impressed by the significance of this occasion. I 
am not vain enou^ to find in it anything of personal compli- 
ment. I like better to believe that the ties of common history, 
of common faith, of common citizenship, and inseparable des- 
tiny, are drawing our two sister States together again. If 
cordial friendship, if warm affection (to use no stronger term), 
can ever exist between two communities, they should exist 
between Massachusetts and South Carolina. They were both 
of the “Old Thirteen,” They were alike in the circumstances 
of their origin. Both were settled by those noble fugitives who 
brought the torch of liberty across the sea, when liberty was 
without other refuge on the face of the earth. 

The English Pilgrims and Puritans founded Massachusetts, 
to be followed soon after by the Huguenot exiles who fled from 
the tyranny of King Louis XIV, after the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes. Scotch Presbyterianism founded Carolina, to 
be followed soon after by the French exiles fleeing from the 
same oppression. Ever5rwhere in New England are traces of 
the footsteps of this gentle, delightful, and chivalrous race. All 
over our six States, to-day, many an honored grave, many a 
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stirring tradition bear witness to the kinship between our early 
settlers and the settlers of South Carolina. Faneuil Hall, in 
Boston, which we love to call the Cradle of Liberty, attests the 
munificence and bears the name of an illustrious Huguenot. 
These French exiles lent their grace and romance to our his- 
tory also. Their settlements were like clusters of magnolias 
in some warm ■\jalley in our bleak New England. 

We are, all of us, in Massachusetts, reading again the story 
of the voyage of the Mayflower, written by William Bradford. 
As you have heard, that precious manuscript has lately been 
restored to us by the kindness of his Grace the Lord Bishop of 
London. It is, in the eyes of the children of the Pilgrims, the 
most precious manuscript on earth. If there be an5rthing to 
match the pathos of that terrible voyage, it is found in the 
story of Ju^th Manigault, the French Huguenot exile, of her 
nine months’ voyage from England to South Carolina. Her 
name, I am told, has been honored here in every generation 
since. 

If there be a single lesson which the people of this country 
have learned from their wonderful and crowded history, it is 
that the North and South are indispensable to each other. They 
are the blades of mighty shems, worthless apart, but, when 
bound by an indissoluble Union, powerful, irresistible, and ter- 
rible as the shears of Fate ; like the diears of Atropos, severing 
every thread and tangled web of evil, cutting out for humanity 
its beautiful garments of Liberty and Li^t from the cloth her 
dread asters spin and weave. 

I always delight to think, as I know the people of South 
Carolina delight to think, of these States of ours, not as mere 
aggregations of individuals, but as beautiful personalities, moral 
beings, endowed with moral characters, capable of faith, of 
hope, of memory, of pride, of sorrow and of joy, of courage, 
of heroism, of honor, and of shame. Certmnly this is true of 
them. Thdr power and glory, their rightful place in history, 
depended on these things and not on numbers or extent of ter- 
ritory. It is this that justifies the arrangement of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States for equal representation of States in 
the uj^jer legidative chambar, and explains its admirable suc- 
cess. The sq>arate entity and the absolute freedom, except 
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for the necessary restraints of the Constitution, of our different 
States, is the cause alike of the greatness and the security of 
the country. 

The words Switzerland, France, England, Rome, Athens, 
Massachusetts, South Carolina, Virginia, America, convey to 
your mind a distinct and individual meaning, and suggest an 
image of distinct moral quality and moral being as clearly as do 
the words Washington, Wellington, or Napoleon. I believe it 
is, and I thank God that I believe it is, something much higher 
than the average of the qualities of the men who make it up. 
We think of Switzerland as something better than the individ- 
ual Swiss, and of France as something better than the individual 
Frenchman, and of America as something better than the in- 
dividual American. In great and heroic individual actions we 
often seem to feel that it is the country, of which the man is 
but the instrument, that gives expression to its quality in do- 
ing the deed. 

It was Switzerland who gathered into her breast at Sempach, 
the sheaf of fatal Austrian spears. It was the hereditary spirit 
of New England that gave the word of command by the voice 
of Buttrick, at Concord, and was in the bosom of Parker at 
Lexington. It was South Carolina whose lightning-stroke smote 
the invader by the arm of Marion, and whose wisdom guided 
the framers of the Constitution through the lips of Rutledge, 
and Gadsden, and Pinckney. 

The citizen on great occasions knows and obeys the voice 
of his country as he knows and obeys an individual voice, 
whether it appeal to a base or ignoble, or to a generous or noble 
passion. “Sons of France, awake to glory,” told the French 
youth what was the dominant passion in the bosom of France, 
and it awoke a corresponding sentiment in his own. Under its 
spell he marched through Europe and overthrew her kingdoms 
and empires, and felt in Egypt that forty centuries wwe look- 
ing down on him from the psnramids. But, at last, one June 
morning in Trafalgar Bay there was another utterance, more 
quiet in its tone, but speaking also with a personal and individ- 
ual voice— “England expects every man to do his duty.” At 
the sight of Nelson^s immortal signal, duty-lo ving Englapd and 
glory-loving France met as they have met on many an Mstorir 
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battlefield before and since, and the lover of duty proved the 
stronger. The England that expected every man to do his duty 
was as real a being to the humblest sailor in Nelson’s fleet as 
the mother that bore him. 

The title of our American States to their equality, under this 
admirable arrangement, depends not on area, or upon num- 
bers, but upon character and upon personality. Fancy a league 
or a confederacy in which Athens or Sparta were united with 
Persia or Babylon or Nineveh, and their political power were 
to be reckoned in proportion to their numbers or their size. 

I have sometimes fancied South Carolina and Massachusetts, 
those two illustrious and heroic sisters, instead of sitting apart, 
one rmder her palm trees and the other under her pines, one 
with the hot gales from the tropics fanning her brow, and the 
other on the granite rocks by her ice-bound shores, meeting to- 
gether, and comparing notes and stories as sisters born of the 
same mother compare notes and stories after a long separation. 
How the old estrangements, bom of ignorance of eaA other, 
would have melted away. 

Does it ever occur to you that the greatest single tribute ever 
paid to Daniel Webster was paid by Mr. Calhoun? And the 
greatest single tribute ever paid to Mr. Calhoun was paid by 
Mr. Webster. 

I do not believe that among the compliments or marks of 
honor whidi attended the illustrious career of Daniel Webster 
there is one that he would have valued so much as that which 
h& great friend, his great rival and antagonist, paid him from 
his dyhig bed. “Mr. Webster,” said Mr. Calhoun, “has as hi^ 
a stantdard of truth as any statesnoan whom I have met in de- 
bate. Convince him, and he cannot reply ; he is silent ; he can- 
not look truth in the face and oppose it by argument.” 

There was never, I suppose, paid to John C. Calhoun, during 
his illustrious life, any Other tribute of honor he would have 
valued so as th^ vrhich was paid him after his death by 
hfe friend, hfe rival and antagraiist, Daniri Webster. “Mr. Cal- 
houn,” said Mr. Webster, “had the bams, the indispensable 
basis, of all higb character ^ and that was, unspotted integrity — 
tanmpeacfted honor and character. Xf he had aerations, they 
’Vram h^i, and honorable and nobfe. Thoe was nothing grovel- 
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ing, or low, or meanly selfish, that came near the head or the 
heart of Mr. Calhoun. Firm in his purpose, perfectly patriotic 
and honest, as I was sure he was, in the principles he espoused, 
and in the measures he defended, aside from that large regard 
for that species of distinction that conducted him to eminent 
stations for the benefit of the republic, I do not believe he had 
a selfish motive or a selfish feeling. However he may have dif- 
fered from others of us in his political opinions or his political 
principles, those opinions and those principles will now descend 
to posterity, and under the sanction of a great name. He has 
lived long enough, he has done enough, and he has done it so 
well, so successfully, so honorably, as to connect himself for all 
time with the records of the country. He is now an historical 
character. Those of us who have known him here will find that 
he has left upon our minds and upon our hearts a strong and 
lasting impression of his person, his character, and his public 
performances, which, while we live, will never be obliterated. 
We shall hereafter, I am sure, indulge in it as a grateful recol- 
lection that we have lived in his age, that we have been his 
contemporaries, that we have seen him and known him. We 
shall delight to speak of him to those who are rising up to fill 
our places. And, when the time shall come that we ourselves 
shall go, one after another, in succession, to our graves, we shall 
carry with us a deep sense of his genius and character, his honor 
and integrity, his amiable deportment in private life, and the 
purity of his exalted patriotism.” 

Just think for a moment what this means. If any man ever 
lived who was not merely the representative, but the embodi- 
ment of the thought, opinion, principles, character, quality, in- 
tellectual and moral, of the people of South Carolina, for the 
forty years from i8io until his death, it was John C. Calhoun. 
If any man ever lived who not merely was the representative, 
but the embodiment of the thought, opinion, principles, char- 
acter, quality, intellectual and moral, of the people of Massa- 
chusetts, it was Daniel Webster. Now if, after forty years of 
rivalry, of conflict, of antagonism, these two statesmen of ours, 
most widely differing in opinions on public questions, who 
never met but to exchange a blow, the sparks from the en- 
counter of whose mighty swords have kindled the fires which 
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spread over the continent, thought thus of one another, is it 
not likely that if the States they represented could have met 
■with the same intimacy, with the same knowledge and com- 
panionship during all these years, they, too, would have under- 
stood, and understanding, would have loved each other? 

I should like to have had a chance to hearken to their talk. 
Why, their gossip would almost make up the history of lib- 
erty! How they would boast to each other, as sisters do, of 
their children, their beautiful and brave ! How many memories 
they would find in common ! How the warm Scotch-Irish blood 
would stir in their veins! How the Puritan and the Presby- 
terian blood would quicken their pulses as they recounted the 
old struggles for freedom to worship God! What stories they 
would have to tell each other of the day of the terrible knell 
from the bell of the old tower of St. Germain de L’Auxerrois, 
when the edict of Nantes was revoked and sounded its alarm 
to the Hugenot exiles who found refuge, some in South Carolina 
and some in Massachusetts! You have heard of James Bow- 
doin, of Paul Revere, and Peter Faneuil, and Andrew Sigour- 
ney. These men brought to the darkened and gloomy mind of 
the Puritan the sunshine of beautiful France, which South 
Carolina did not need. They taught our Puritans the much 
needed lesson that there was something other than the snare of 
Satan in the song of a bird or the fragrance of a flower. 

The boys and girls of South Carolina and the bo3?s and girls 
of Massachusetts went to the same school in the old days. 
Their schoolmasters were tyranny and poverty and exile and 
starvation. They heard the wild music of the wolves’ howl, 
and the salvages’ war-cry. They crossed the Atlantic in mid- 
winter, when — 

Winds blew and waters rolled, 

Strength to the bncre, and power, and Deity. 

They learned in that school little of the grace or the luxury of 
life. But they learned how to build States and how to fight 
tyrants. 

They would have found much, these two sisters, to talk 
about of a later time. South Carolina would have talked of 
her boy Christopher Gadsd^, "who, George Bancroft said, was 
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like a mountain torrent dashing on an overshot wheel. And 
Massachusetts would try to trump the trick with James Otis, 
that flame of fire, who said he seemed to hear the prophetic 
song of the Sibyl chanting the springtime of the new empire. 
They might dispute a little as to which of these two sons of 
theirs was the greater. I do not know how that dispute could 
be settled, unless by Otis’s own opinion. He said that “Massa- 
chusetts sounded the trumpet. But it was owing to South 
Carolina that it was assented to. Had it not been for South 
Carolina no Congress would have been appointed. She was all 
alive and felt at every pore.” So perhaps we will accept the 
verdict of the Massachusetts historian, George Bancroft. He 
said that “When we count those who above all others contrib- 
uted to the great result of the Union, we are to name the in- 
spired madman, James Otis, and the unwavering lover of his 
country, Christopher Gadsden.” It is the same Massachusetts 
historian, George Bancroft, who says that “the public men of 
South Carolina were ever ruled by their sense of honor, and 
felt a stain upon it as a wound.” 

“Did you ever hear how those wicked boys of mine threw 
the tea into the harbor?” Massachusetts would say. “Oh, yes,” 
South Carolina would answer, “but not one of mine was will- 
ing to touch it. So we let it all perish in a cellar.” 

Certainly these two States liked each other pretty well when 
Josiah Quincy came down here in 1773 to see Rutledge and 
Pinckney and Gadsden to concert plans for the coming rebel- 
lion. King George never interfered very much with you. But 
you could not stand the Boston port bill any more than we 
could. 

There is one thing in which Massachusetts must yield the 
palm and that is, the courage to face an earthquake, that ter- 
rible ordeal in the face of which the bravest manhood goes to 
pieces, and which your people met a few years ago with a 
courage and steadfastness which commanded the admiration of 
all mankind. 

If this company had gathered on this spot one hundred £md 
twenty years ago to-night the toast would have been that which 
no gathering at Charleston in those days failed to drink — ^‘The 
Unanimous Twenty-six, who would not rescind the Massachu- 
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setts circular.” “The royal governor of South Carolina had 
invited its assembly to treat the letters of Massachusetts 
‘with the contempt they deserved’; a committee, composed of 
Parsons, Gadsden, Pinckney, Lloyd, Lynch, Laurens, Rutledge, 
Elliot, and Dart, reported them to be ‘founded upon undeniable 
constitutional principles’; and the house sitting with its door 
locked, unanimously directed its speaker to signify to that prov- 
ince its entire approbation. The governor, that same evening, 
dissolved the assembly by beat of drums.” 

Mr. Winthrop compared the death of Calhoun to the blot- 
ting out of the constellation of the Southern Cross from the 
sky. Mr. Calhoun was educated at Yale College, in New Eng- 
land, where President Dwight predicted his future greatness in 
his boyhood. It is one of the pleasant traditions Of my own 
family that he was a constant and favorite guest in the house 
of my grandmother, in my mother’s childhood, and formed a 
friendship with her femily which he never forgot. It is delight- 
ful, also, to remember on this occasion that Mr. Lamar, that 
most Southern man of Southern men, whose tribute to Mr. Cal- 
hoim in this city is among the masterpieces of historical litera- 
ture, paid a discriminating and most affectionate tribute also to 
Charles Sumner at the time of his death. 

In this matchless eulogy Mr. Lamar disclaims any purpose 
to honor Mr. Sumner because of his hi^ culture, his eminent 
scholarship, or varied learning, but he declares his admiration 
for him because of his high moral qualities and his unquench- 
able love of liberty. Mr. Lamar adds: “My regret is that 
I dwi not the impulse often strong upon me to go to him 
and offer him my hand and my heart with it.” Mr. Lamar 
closes this mnsterpieoe of eulogistic oratory with this significant 
smiteoce: “Would that the spirit of the illustrious dead whom 
we lament to-day could speak to both parties ... in tones 
which should teadi ewray heart throu^out this broad territory : 
‘My cnunhymt®, know one another, and you will love one an- 
othar.’ ” 

There is another memomhle dedaration of Mr. Lamar, whom 
I am proud to have ooaated among my friends. In his ora- 
tion at the anvmUs^ of the statiie of ^houn, at Charlestmi, 
he said that the sq)peal to awas had *ned to the indissolulality 
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of the American Union and the universality of American free- 
dom.” 

Now, can we not learn a lesson also from this most signifi- 
cant fact that this great Southern statesman and orator was 
alike the eulogist of Calhoun and the eulogist of Sumner? 

For myself, I believe that whatever estrangements may have 
existed in the past, or may linger among us now, are born of 
ignorance and will be dispelled by knowledge. I believe that 
of our forty-five States there are no two who, if they could 
meet in the familiarity of personal intercourse, in the fullness 
of personal knowledge, would not only cease to entertain any 
bitterness, or alienation, or distrust, but each would utter to the 
other the words of the Jewish daughter, in that most exquisite 
of idyls which has come down to us almost from the beginning 
of time: “Entreat me not to leave thee, or to return from 
following after thee; for whither thou goest, I will go; and 
where thou lodgest, I will lodge ; thy people shall be my people, 
and thy God my God. Where thou diest, will I die, and there 
will I be buried ; the Lord do so to me, and more also, if aught 
but death part me and thee.” 

Mr. President, I repeat to-night on Southern soil what I said 
first in my place in the Senate, and what I repeated in Faneuil 
Hall, with the full approbation of an enthusiastic and crowded 
audience, representing the culture and the Puritanism of Massa- 
chusetts. 

The American people have learned to know, as never before, 
the quality of the Southern stock, and to value its noble con- 
tribution to the American character; its courage in war, its at- 
tachment to home and State, its love of rural life, its capacity 
for great affection and generous emotion, its aptness for com- 
mand; above all, its constancy, that virtue above all virtues, 
without which no people can long be either great or free. After 
all, the fruit of this vine has a flavor not to be found in other 
gardens. In the great and magnificent future which is before 
our cormtry, you are to contribute a large share both of strength 
and beauty. 

The best evidence of our complete reconciliation is that there 
is no subject that we need to hurry by with our fingers on our 
lips. The time has come when Americans, North, South, East, 
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and West, may discuss any question of public interest in a 
friendly and quiet spirit, without recrimination and without 
heat, each understanding the other, as men who are bearing a 
common burden and looking forward with a common hope. I 
know that this is the feeling of the people of the North. I 
think I know that it is the feeling of the people of the South. 
In our part of the country we have to deal with the great prob- 
lems of the strife between labor and capital, and of the govern- 
ment of cities w'here vast masses of men born on foreign soil, 
of different nationalities and of different races, strangers to 
American principles, to American ideas, to American history, 
are gathered together to exercise the unaccustomed functions 
of self-government in an almost unrestricted liberty. You have 
to deal with a race problem rendered more difficult still by a 
still larger difference in the physical and intellectual qualities 
of the two races whom Providence has brought together. 

But to-night belongs to the memory of the Pilgrims. The 
Pilgrim of Pl3ntnouth has a character in history distinct from 
any other. He differed from the Puritan of Salem or Boston 
in everything but the formula in which his religious faith was 
expressed. He was gentle, peaceful, tolerant, gracious. There 
was no intolerance or hatred or bigotry in his little common- 
wealth. He hanged no witches, he whipped no Quakers, he 
banished no heretics. His little State existed for seventy-two 
years, when it was blended with the Puritan Commonwealth of 
Massachusetts. He enacted the mildest code of laws on the face 
of the earth. There were but eight capital offenses in Pl3nn- 
outh. Sir James Mackintosh held in his hand a list of two 
himdred and twenty-three when he addressed the House of 
Commons at the beginning of the present century. He held no 
foot of land not fairly obtained by honest purchase. He treated 
the Indian with Justice and good faith, setting an example 
which Vattel, the foremost writer on the law of nations, com- 
mends to mankind. In his earliest days his tolerance was an 
example to Roger Williams himself, who has left on record his 
gratitude for the generous fellowship of Winslow. Governor 
Bradford’s courte^ entertained the Catholic priest, who was Ms 
guest, with a fidi dinner on Friday. John Robinson, the great 
leader of the Pilgrims, uttered the world’s declaration of re- 
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ligious independence when he told his little flock on the wharf 
at Delfshaven, as reported by Winslow: “We are ere long to 
part asunder, and the Lord knoweth whether he should live to 
see our face again. But, whether the Lord hath appointed it or 
not, he charged us before God and His blessed angels to follow 
him no further than he followed Christ ; and, if God should re- 
veal anything to us by any other instrument of his, to be as 
ready to receive it as we were to receive any truth by his min- 
istry, for he was very confident the Lord had more truth and 
light yet to break out of His Holy Word.” 

The Pilgrim was a model and an example of a beautiful, 
simple, and stately courtesy. John Robinson, and Bradford, 
and Brewster, and Carver, and Winslow differ as much from the 
dark and haughty Endicott, or the bigoted Cotton Mather as, 
in the English church, Jeremy Taylor, and George Herbert, and 
Donne, and Vaughan differ from Laud, or Boimer, or Beincroft. 

Let us not be misunderstood. I am not myself a descendant 
from the Pilgrims. Every drop of my blood through every line 
of descent for three centuries has come from a Puritan ancestor. 
I am ready to do battle for the name and fame of the Massa- 
chusetts Puritan in any field and against any antagonist. Let 
others, if they like, trace their lineage to Norman pirate or to 
robber baron. The children of the Puritan are not ashamed 
of him. The Puritan, as a distinct, vital, and predominant 
power, lived less than a century in England. He appeared early 
in the reign of Elizabeth, who came to the throne in 1558, and 
departed at the restoration of Charles II, in 1660. But in that 
brief period he was the preserver, aye, the creator of English 
freedom. By the confession of the historians who most dis- 
like him, it is due to him that there is an English constitution. 
He created the modern House of Commons. That House, when 
he took his seat in it, was the feeble and timid instrument of 
despotism. When he left it, it was what it has ever since been 
— ^the strongest, freest, most venerable legislative body the world 
has ever seen. When he took his seat in it, it was little more 
than the register of the King’s command. When he left it, it 
was the main depository of the national dignity and the nar 
tional will. King and minister and prdate who stood in his 
way he brought to the bar and to the block. In the brief but 
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crowded century he made the name of Englishman the highest 
title of honor upon the earth. A great historian has said: 
“The dread of his invincible army was on all the inhabitants of 
the island. He placed the name of John Milton high on tlie il- 
lustrious roll of the great poets of the world, and the name of 
Oliver Cromwell highest on the roll of English sovereigns,” 
The historian might have added that the dread of this invincible 
leader was on all the inhabitants of Europe. 

And so, when a son of the Puritans comes to the South, when 
he visits the home of the Rutledges and the Pinckneys and of 
John C. Calhoun, if there be any relationship in heroism or 
among the lovers of constitutional liberty, he feels that he can — 

Qaim kindred there and have the claim allowed. 

The Puritan differs from the Pilgrim as the Hebrew prophet 
from St. John. Abraham, ready to sacrifice Isaac at the com- 
mand of God ; Jeremiah, uttering his terrible prophecy of the 
downfall of Judea; Brutus, condemning his son to death; 
Brutus, slaying his friend for the liberty of Rome; Aristides, 
going into exile, are his spiritual progenitors, as Stonewall Jack- 
son was of his spiritual kindred. You will find him wherever 
men are sacrificing life or the delights of life on the altar of 
Duty. 

But the Pilgrim is of a gentler and a lovelier nature. He, 
too, if Duty or Honor call, is ready for the sacrifice. But his 
weapon is love and not hate. His spirit is the spirit of John, 
the beloved disciple, the ^irit of Grace, Mercy, and Peace. 
EGs toetncMy is as sweet and fragrant as the perfume of the 
little flower whicih gave its name to the diip which brought 
them ovar. 

So, Mr, PrmdMit* respcmding to your sentiment, I give you 
mine : South Carolina Massachusetts, the Presbyterian and 
the Puritan, flie Huguenot ami the Pilgrim ; however separated 
by distance or by differenae, they will at l^t surely be drawn 
together by a conunon lova of liberty and a common faith in 
God. 
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MEMORIAL DAY 

Address by O. W. Holmes, Jr., Justice of the Supreme Court of 
the United States, (bom in Boston, Mass., March 8, 1841), de- 
livered in Keene, N. H., May 30, 1884, before John Sedgwick 
Post No. 4, Grand Army of the Republic. Other speeches by 
Mr. Justice Holmes are given in Volumes II and VI. 

Comrades : — ^Not long ago I heard a young man ask why people 
still kept up Memorial Day, and it set me thinking of the an- 
swer. Not the answer that you and I should give to each other 
— ^not the expression of those feelings that, so long as you and 
I live, will make this day sacred to memories of love and grief 
and heroic youth — but an answer which should command the 
assent of those who do not share our memories, and in which 
we of the North and our brethren of the South could join in 
perfect accord. 

So far as this last is concerned, to be sure, there is no trouble. 
The soldiers who were doing their best to kill one another felt 
less of personal hostility, I am very certain, than some who were 
not imperiled by their mutual endeavors. I have heard more 
than one of those who had been gallant and distinguished offi- 
cers on the Confederate side say that they had had no such 
feeling. I know that I and those whom I knew best had not. 
We believed that it was most desirable that the North should 
win ; we believed in the principle that the Union is indissoluble ; 
we, or many of us at least, also believed that the conflict was 
inevitable, and that slavery had lasted long enough. But we 
equally believed that those who stood against us held just as 
sacred convictions that were the opposite of ours, and we re- 
spected them as every man with a heart must respect those who 
give all for their belief. The experience of battle soon taught 
its lesson even to those who came into the field more bitterly 
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disposed. You could not stand up day after day in ttose in- 
decisive contests where overwhelming victory was impossible 
because neither side would run as they ought when beaten, 
without getting at last something of the same brotherhood for 
the enemy that the north pole of a magnet has for the south- 
each working in an opposite sense to the other, but each unable 
to get along without the other. As it was then, it is now. The 
soldiers of the war need no explanations ; they can join in com- 
memorating a soldier’s death with feelings not different in kind, 
whether he fell toward them or by their side. 

But Memorial Day may and ought to have a meaning also 
for those who do not share our memories. When men have in- 
stinctively agreed to celebrate an anniversary, it will be found 
that there is some thought or feeling behind it which is toe 
large to be dependent upon associations alone. The Fourth 
of July, for instance, has still its serious aspect, although we 
no longer should think of rejoicing like children that we have 
escaped from an outgrown control, although we have achieved 
not only our national but our moral independence and know it 
far too profoundly to make a talk about it, and althou^ an 
Englishman can join in the celebration without a scruple. For, 
stripped of the temporary associations which gave rise to it, 
it is now the moment when by common consent we pause to 
become conscious of our national life and to rejoice in it, to 
recall what our country has done for each of us, and to ask omr- 
sdves what we can do for our country in return. 

So to the indifferent inquirer who asks why Memorial Day 
is still kept up we may answer. It celebrates and solemnly re- 
affirms from year to year a national act of enthusiasm and faith. 
It embodies in the most impressive form our belief that to act 
with enthusiasm and faith is the condition of acting greatly. 
To fi^t out a war, you must believe something and want some- 
thing wifli all your mi^t. So must you do to carry anything 
else to an end worth reaching. More than that, you must be 
willing to commit yourself to a course, perhaps a long and hard 
one, without being able to foresee exactly where you will come 
out. All that is required of you is that you should go some- 
whither as hard as ever you can. The rest belongs to fate. One 
njay fall — at the banning of the charge or at the top of the 
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earthworks; but in no other way can he reach the rewards of 
victory. 

When it was felt so deeply as it was on both sides that a 
man ought to take part in Ihe war unless some conscientious 
scruple or strong practical reason made it impossible, was that 
feeling simply the requirement of a local majority that their 
neighbors should agree with them? I think not: I think the 
feeling was right — ^in the South as in the North. I think that, 
as life is action and passion, it is required of a man that he 
should share the passion and action of his time at peril of being 
judged not to have lived. 

If this be so, the use of this day is obvious. It is true that I 
cannot argue a man into a desire. If he says to me. Why 
should I wish to know the secrets of philosophy? Why seek to 
decipher the hidden laws of creation that are graven upon the 
tablets of the rocks, or to unravel the history of civilization 
that is woven in the tissue of our jurisprudence, or to do any 
great work, either of speculation or of practical affairs? I can- 
not answer him ; or at least my answer is as little worth making 
for any effect it will have upon his wishes as if he asked why 
should I eat this, or drink that. You must begin by wanting 
to. But although desire cannot be imparted by argument, it 
can be by contagion. Feeling begets feeling, and great feeling 
begets great feeling. We can hardly share the emotions that 
make this day to us the most sacred day of the year, and em- 
bod5'^ them in ceremonial pomp, without in some degree im- 
parting them to those who come after us. I believe from the 
bottom of my heart that our memorial halls and statues and 
tablets, the tattered flags of our regiments gathered in the State- 
houses, and this day with its funeral mardi and decorated 
graves, are worth more to our young men by way of chasten- 
ing and inspiration than the monuments of another htmdred 
years of peaceful life could be. 

But even if I am wrong, even if those who come after us 
are to forget all that we hold dear, and the future is to teach 
and kindle its children in ways as yet tmrevealed, it is enou^ 
for us that to us this day is dear and sacred. 

Accidents may call up the events of the war. You see a 
battay of guns go by at a trot, and for a nacanewt you are back 
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at White Oak Swamp, or Antietam, or on the Jerusalem Road. 
You hear a few shots fired in the distance, and for an instant 
your heart stops as you say to yourself, The skirmishers are 
at it, and listen for the long roll of fire from the main line. 
You meet an old comrade after many years of absence ; he re- 
calls the moment when you were nearly surrounded by the 
enemy, and again there comes up to you that swift and cunning 
thinking on which once hung life or freedom — Shall I stand the 
best chance if I try the pistol or the saber on that man who 
means to stop me? Will he get his carbine free before I reach 
him, or can I kill him first? These and the thousand other 
events we have known are called up, I say, by accident, and, 
apart from accident, they lie forgotten. 

But as surely as this day comes round we are in the presence 
of the dead. For one hour, twice a year at least — at the regi- 
mental diimer, where the ghosts sit at table more numerous than 
the living, and on this day when we decorate their graves — the 
dead come back and live with us. 

I see them now, more than I can remember, as once I saw 
them on this earth. Th^ are the same bright figures or their 
counterparts, that come also before your eyes; and when I 
speak of those who were my brothers, the same words describe 
yours. 

I see a fair-haired lad, a lieutenant, and a captain on whom 
life had begun somewhat to tell, but still young, sitting by the 
long mess-table in camp before the regimeant left the State, and 
wmidetwg how many of those who gathered in our tent could 
ho5pe to see the end of what was then beginning. For neither 
of them ms that destiny reserved. I remember, as I awoke 
from my first long stupor in the ho^ital after the battle of 
Ball’s Bluff, I hearxl the doctor say, “He was a beautiful boy,” 
and I knew fibat one of those two speakers was no more. The 
other, after passixtg harmless throng all the previous battles, 
went into Fredieridks^Emtg with strange premonition of the end, 
and there met his fide. 

I see another youthful Ifcuteoant as I saw him in the Seven 
Days, when I looked down the line at Glendale. The officers 
were at the head of thear craBpffl^cs. The advance was begin- 
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rung. We caught each other’s eye and saluted. When next I 
looked, he was gone. 

I see the brother of the last — the flame of genius and daring 
in his face — as he rode before us into the wood of Antietam, 
out of which came only dead and deadly wounded men. So, a 
little later, he rode to his death at the head of his cavalry in the 
Valley. 

In the portraits of some of those who fell in the civil wars of 
England, Vandyke has fixed on canvas the type of those who 
stand before my memory. Young and gracious figures, some- 
what remote and proud, but with a melancholy and sweet kind- 
ness. There is upon their faces the shadow of approaching 
fate, and the glory of generous acceptance of it. I may say of 
them, as I once heard it said of two Frenchmen, relics of the 
anden rigime, “They were very gentle. They cared nothing for 
their lives.” High-breeding, romantic chivalry — ^we who have 
seen these men can never believe that the power of money or 
the enervation of pleasure has put an end to them. We Imow 
that life may still be lifted into poetry and lit with spiritual 
chjurm. 

But the men not less, perhaps even more, characteristic of 
New England, were the Puritans of our day. For the Puritan 
still lives in New England, thank God! and will live there so 
long as New England lives and keeps her old renown. New 
England is not dead yet. She still is mother of a race of con- 
querors, — stern men, little given to the expression of their feel- 
ings, sometimes careless of the graces, but fertile, tenacious, and 
knowing only duty. Each of you, as I do, thinks of a hundred 
such that he has known. I see one — grandson of a hard rider 
of the Revolution and bearer of his historic name — ^who was 
with us at Fair Oaks, and afterwards for five days and nights in 
front of the enemy the only sleep that he would take was what 
he could snatch sitting erect in his uniform and resting his back 
against a hut. He fell at Gettysburg. 

His brother, a surgeon, who rode, as our surgeons so often 
did, wherever the troops would go, I saw kneeling in ministra- 
tion to a wounded man just in rear of our line at Antietam, his 
horse’s bridle round his arm, — ^the next moment his ministra- 
tions were ended. His senior associate survived all the wounds 
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and perils of the war, but, not yet through with duty as he 
imderstood it, fell in helping the helpless poor who were dying 
of cholera in a Western dty. 

I see another quiet figure, of virtuous life and silent ways, 
not much heard of until our left was turned at Petersbuig. He 
was in commaind of the regiment as he saw our comrades driven 
in. He threw back his left wing, and the advancing tide of de- 
feat was shattered against his iron will. He saved an army 
corps from disaster, and then a roimd shot ended all for 
him. 

There is one who on this day is always present to my mind. 
He entered the army at nineteen, a second lieutenant. In the 
Wilderness, already at the head of his regiment, he fell, using 
the moment that was left him of life to give all his little for- 
tune to his soldiers. I saw him in camp, on the march, in ac- 
tion. I crossed debatable land with him when we were rejoining 
the army together. I observed him in every kind of duty, and 
never in all the time that I knew him did I see him fail to 
choose that alternative of conduct which was most disagreeable 
to himsdf. He was indeed a Puritan in all his virtues, with- 
out the Puritan austerity; for, when duty was at an end, he 
who had been the master and leader became the chosen com- 
panion in every pleasure that a man might honestly enjoy. In 
action he was sublime. His few surviving companions will 
never forget the awful spectacle of his advance alone with his 
company in the streets of Fredericksburg. In less than sixty 
seconds he wordd become the focus of a hidden and annihilating 
fire from a semicircle of houses. His first platoon had vanished 
under it in an instant, ten men falling dead by his side. He 
had qtdetly turned back to where the odrer half of his company 
was waiting, had given the order, “Second platoon, forward!” 
and was again moving on, in obedience to superior command, to 
certain and useless death, when the order he was obeying was 
countermanded. The end was distant only a few seconds; but 
if you had seen him with his indifierent carriage, and sword 
swinging from his finger like a cane, you never would have sus- 
pected that he was <k>ing more tl^ conducting a company 
drill on the camp parade ground. He was little more than a 
boy, but the grizzled corps commanders knew and admired him ; 
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and for us, who not only admired, but loved, his death seemed 
to end a portion of our life also. 

There is one grave and commanding presence that you all 
would recognize, for his life has become a part of our common 
history. Who does not remember the leader of the assault at 
the mine of Petersburg? The solitary horseman in front of 
Port Hudson, whom a foeman worthy of him bade his soldiers 
spare, from love and admiration of such gallant bearing? Who 
does not still hear the echo of those eloquent lips after the 
war, teaching reconciliation and peace? I may not do more 
than allude to his death, fit ending of his life. All that the world 
has a right to know has been told by a beloved friend in a 
book wherein friendship has found no need to esaggerate facts 
that speak for themselves. I knew him, and I may even say 
I knew him well; yet, until that book appeared, I had not 
known the governing motive of his soul. I had admired him as 
a hero. When I read, I learned to revere him as a saint. His 
strength was not in honor alone, but in religion ; and those who 
do not share his creed must see that it was on the wings of re- 
ligious faith that he mounted above even valiant deeds into an 
empyrean of ideal life. 

I have spoken of some of the men who were near to me 
among others very near and dear, not because their lives have 
become historic, ljut because their lives are the type of what 
every soldier has known and seen in his own company. In the 
great democracy of self-devotion private and general stand side 
by side. Unmarshaled save by their own deeds, the armies of 
the dead sweep before us, “wearing their wounds like stars.” 
It is not because the men whom I have mentioned were my 
friends that I have spoken of them, but, I repeat, because they 
are types. I speak of those whom I have seen. But you all 
have known such; you, too, remember 1 

It is not of the dead alone that we f-Mnlr on this day. There 
are those still living whose sex forbade them to offer their lives, 
but who gave instead their happiness. Which of us has not been 
lifted above himself by the sight of one of those lovely, lonely 
women, around whom the wand of sorrow has traced its ex- 
cluding drde — set apart, even when surrounded by loving 
friends who would fain bring back joy to theif liv^? I think 
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of one whom the poor of a great city know as their benefactress 
and friend. I think of one who has lived not less greatly in the 
midst of her children, to whom she has taught such lessons as 
may not be heard elsewhere from mortal lips. The story of 
these and of their sisters we must pass in reverent alence. All 
that may be said has been said by one of their own sex: 

But when the days of golden dreams had perished, 

And even despair was powerless to destroy; 

Then did I learn how existence could be cherished. 
Strengthened, and fed without the aid of joy. 

Then did I check the tears of useless passion, 

Weaned my young soul from yearning after thine — 

Sternly denied its burning wish to hasten 
Down to that tomb already more than roine. 

Comrades, some of the associations of this day are not only 
triumphant, but joyful. Not all of those with whom we once 
stood shoulder to shoulder — ^not all of those whom we once 
loved and revered— are gone. On this day we still meet our 
companions in the freezing winter bivouacs and in those dread- 
ful summer marches where every faculQr of the soul seemed to 
depart one after another, leaving only a dumb animal power 
to set the teeth and to persist — a blind belief that somewhere 
and at last there was rest and water. On this day, at least, we 
still meet and rejoice in the closest tie which is possible between 
men— a tie whidi suffering has made indissoluble for better, for 
wmsei. 

When we meet thus, when we do honor to the dead in tmns 
that must sometimes embrace the living, we do not deceive our- 
sdves. We attribute no specSal merit to a man for having 
sarved whmr all were serving. We kitow that, if the armies 
of our war dM anythhig wmrth rmimbering, the credit belongs 
not mainly to the iruKuidvals who did it, but to average human 
nature. We also know ywy weE that we cannot live in associa- 
tions with the past alooe, and we admit that, if we would be 
worthy^ of the past, we must find new fields for action or 
thou^t, and uaednie for oursdlTes new careers. 

But, neverthdess, the generatioa that carried on the war has 
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been set apart by its experience. Through our great good 
fortune, in our youth our hearts were touched with fire. It was 
given to us to learn at the outset that life is a profound and 
passionate thing. While we are permitted to scorn nothing but 
indifference, and do not pretend to undervalue the worldly re- 
wards of ambition, we have seen with our own eyes, beyond and 
above the gold-fields, the snowy heights of honor, and it is for 
us to bear the report to those who come after us. But, above 
all, we have learned that whether a man accepts from Fortune 
her spade, and will look downward and dig, or from Aspira- 
tion her ax and cord, and will scale the ice, the one and only 
success which it is his to command is to bring to his work a 
mighty heart. 

Such hearts — ^ah me, how many I — ^were stilled twenty years 
ago ; and to us who remain behind is left this day of memories. 
Every year — ^in the full tide of spring, at the height of the ssnn- 
phony of flowers and love and life — there comes a pause, and 
throu^ the silence we hear the lonely pipe of death. Year 
after year lovers wandering imder the apple boughs and through 
the clover and deep grass are surprised with sudden tears as 
they see black veiled figures stealing through the morning to 
a soldier’s grave. Year after year the comrades of the dead 
follow, with public honor, procession and commemorative flags 
and funeral march — ^honor and grief from us who stand almost 
alone, and have seen the best and noblest of our generaticm 
pass away. 

But grief is not the end of all, I seem to hear the funeral 
march become a paean. I see beyond the forest the moving ban- 
ners of a hidden column. Our dead brothers still live for us, 
and bid us think of life, not death— of life to which in their 
youth they lent the passion and glory of the spring. As I listen, 
the great chorus of life and joy begins again, and amid the 
awful orchestra of seen and unseen powers and destinies of good 
and evil om: trumpets sound once more a note of daring, hope, 
and will. 



BENJAMIN GRUBB HUMPHREYS 

OLD TRADITIONS 

Benjamin Grubb Humphreys (bom 1805), the son of a governor 
of Mississippi, was an of&cer in the Spanish-Ameiican War and a 
member of Congress from 1903 to 1931. This address was given at 
Port Gibson, Mississippi, on Decoration Day, 1919. 

Ladies and Gentlemen : — ^It has been fifty-six years since the 
battle of Port Gibson was fought; fifty-four years since the 
Confederate soldiers, all of them, laid down their arms to the 
overwhelming forces of the enemy, and with bleeding hearts and 
broken spirits watched: 

The warrior’s banner takes its flight 
To greet the warrior’s soul! 

Had we no regard for the causes which impelled them to their 
sacrifices ; should we give no heed to the fundamental principles 
of government and of liberty to maintain which they fought so 
long and so well; we would none the less do well to gather 
here and pay our tributes of respect to the memory of men who 
by their conduct on the battlefidd set so hi^ a standard of 
heroism for the emulation of all soldiers who should come after 
them. 

Many bloody battles have been written into the history of 
this unhappy old world since the surrender at Appomattox. 
The resoundiDg arms of marching soldiers had indeed disturbed 
the peace of the world through all the generations theretofore, 
and yet I believe I am wdl within the facts when I express 
the thoi^t which is in your heart, as it is in mine, that no 
better soldier ever buckled on the armor of righteousness or 
fought more valiantly unto the end, or having surrendered, 
kept the faith more scnqnilously, than did the soldiers of the 
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South. My countrymen, no people ever came into a better 
heritage than was bequeathed the children of the South by the 
men who wore the Jacket of Gray. A few days ago a young 
officer just back from France, where he had been twice dec- 
orated for conspicuous gallantry on the battlefield, told me that 
throughout our army in France it was common talk how splen- 
didly the Southern boys had behaved themselves on the fields 
of battle. He was the grandson of a Confederate soldier, and 
it was with much evident pride that he said: “I believe, Mr. 
Humphreys, our boys lived up to the best traditions of the 
South.” The world was grappled in a death struggle which 
would determine if Liberty should perish from the earth. For 
four long years France and England and Belgium and Italy 
and all their brave troops from overseas had beaten in vain 
against that wall of German steel which drew closer and closer 
about them. And then on the 21st of March the storm broke 
anew and backward, still backward, the British fell, battered, 
crushed, but still, thank God, not beaten. And then in May 
this same irresistible, apparently unconquerable horde rolled 
back the French I "Across the Aisne, across the Vesle, across the 
Marne! A mighty giant striking with this hand irresistibly; 
striking with this hand irresistibly, it seemed that the world 
was lost. A peaceful people, a peace-loving people, it had taken 
many months to put our boys upon the front. On the isth of 
July the third great offensive started, designed, and well de- 
signed to capture Paris and so crush the heart of France and 
end the war. At 11:30 on the night of July 14 the Germans 
laid down their barrage. All night long the very hills shook 
with the thunder of that truly awful storm. Then followed the 
smoke screen. The whole valley of the Marne, east of Ch 3 ,teau 
Thierry, was enveloped to screen the pontoons, and when the 
barrage was lifted the Germans came across. Never were they 
more confident of victory. Never more desperately determined 
to override all opposition, to capture Paris and with it, peace 1 
Three long days the Titans struggled in that Valley of Death, 
but the line held, and on the morning of July 18 the boyS wdut 
over up towards Soissons, and the boys went over east of 
Chateau Thierry, and that mighty army which came so near to 
the conquest of the world was pushed back across the Marne. 
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Beyond the Vesle, beyond the Aisne, beyond the Argonne, 
back, back, always back, until the menace of the world was de- 
stroyed. What had happened? Had they encountered bigger 
guns, and braver men and sharper bayonets? None of these! 
But better, and greater, and mightier than these, they had met 
men saturated, and soaked, and inspired by the stories and tra- 
ditions of a former generation who fought at Gettysburg and 
Shiloh and the Wilderness I It was true, as the young soldier 
had said to me: “Our boys lived up to the best traditions of 
the South,” and, I will add, to the best traditions of the North 
as well. So I say again, we would do well to decorate these 
graves if we had forgotten all except the splendid fashion in 
which those who sleep beneath them had in their turn upheld 
and passed on to us with added luster the traditions of Mon- 
mouth, New Orleans and Buena Vista. 

It was not given to all of us to live up to the best traditions 
of the South upon the battlefields of France. We took infinite 
pride in the spirit of our boys when they rallied to the call, and 
I believe no people were ever more nearly a unit in determina- 
tion or willingness to sacrifice, but even so only a few could 
really go to the battle front and the sacrifices which the rest of 
us made were negligible. It brought us for the first time in our 
generation to the test of fire, and we found to our infinite gain 
that the quality of our patriotism was still unmixed. But 
while we may and always shall glorify the valor of the boys 
who thus so signally lived up to the best traditions of the South 
in war, let us remember always that the South also had tra- 
ditions of peace. The men whose graves we decorate to-day 
did not fi^t merely for the glory of the conflict. There was 
a better and a loftier purpose which carried them to the battle- 
field. And while they won imperishable glory as they upheld 
the fighting traditions of the South, they won it fighting for 
the South’s traditions of peace. What were they? I do not 
mean, of course, the ri^t of secession. Secession was but 
the means by which the other traditions were to be preserved 
— and when it collapsed it meant only the failure of the remedy. 
The traditions whiA I have now in mind bear no reference to 
secession. They are the traditions of civil liberty, and the long 
and valiant struggle to set it up and maintain it. I say the 
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traditions of the South because I am speaking now to South- 
ern men and women gathered together in this Southern ceme- 
tery to decorate with Southern flowers and moisten with South- 
ern tears the graves of Southern heroes. I do not mean the 
traditions of the South as contrasted with or in disparagement 
of the traditions of the North. I rather mean those traditions 
of civil liberty which are the common heritage of all Ameri- 
cans, but in the establishment and maintenance of which the 
statesmen of the South played so conspicuous and so honor- 
able a part. I mean in short the principles upon which our 
fathers, North and South, founded this Republic; the prin- 
ciples through which it has brought the oppressed of all the 
world to view with the joy of the shepherds of old the benefi- 
cent light of its stars ; the principles through which it has quick- 
ened the seeds of liberty through righteousness under the law 
and caused them to bloom and burgeon in all the corners of 
the earth. Shall we in the pregnant days of peace in front of 
us hold to these traditions as steadfastly as did our boys in the 
days of war now happily behind us? 

During the past five years we have lived through troublous 
and confusing days. While the threat of autocracy was immi- 
nent and impen^ng, wise men, anxious for the future and 
charged with high responsibilities, doubted their judgment and 
sometimes yielded it. A crisis was upon us. Before us stood 
the most powerful military autocracy the world had ever known, 
sword drawn and torch lit, threatening the conquest of the 
world. We were a great rmorganized democracy, unorganized 
at least for the business of war. A giant indeed, but a giant 
of only potential strength, a naked giant. To fight effectively 
he must be clothed and armed, and eqtiipped not alone with 
sword and helmet, but with all the agencies and instrumentali- 
ties which make for strength and power. Everybody under- 
stood the magnitude and accurately reckoned the full measure 
of our undertaking. Everybody realized that power must be 
matched by power, that the great leader of our forces, charged 
under the constitution with the awful responsibility of direct- 
ing the war, could not be sent shackled into the fight So it 
came to pass that all power was given to the President, and in 
the choice and selection of his weapons the will of Congress, 
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if not always its judgment, yielded to his. Happy indeed we 
thought the circumstance, that in this trying hour when Lib- 
erty himg in the balance, we had as President of this great Re- 
public a leader in whom we could repose these kingly powers 
in confidence. State lines were wiped out. The strong arm 
of the Federal Government reached everywhere. No activity 
of the citizen was free from its direction. Federal bureaus took 
over the railroads. Federal bureaus took over the wires. Food 
administrators measured the daily ration. Fuel administrators 
regulated the thermometers. Homes were built by permission. 
News was published by permission ; freedom of speech and of 
the press, the very palladiums of our liberties, were hedged 
about by Federal limitations. The President was supreme! 
The sentiment in every heart, the conviction in every mind, 
the word upon every lip was “stand by the President.” How 
well he justified our faith! The world stood dumb in amaze- 
ment at our accomplishments ! I think we surprised ourselves, 
as much as we did the enemy. All honor say I to the man who 
led us to so complete a victory. But the war now has ended. 
The boys are coming back. No tributaries are following them 
home. No conquered peoples have been brou^l subject to our 
rule; no annexations, no indemnities, but across the blue vault 
of God’s heaven they have written in letters of light which the 
rulers of the nations for a thousand years may read: “Not 
glories, not conquests, not victories, not spoils, but righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation:” 

We turn then to the contemplation of the days to come. 
What shall the harvest be ? Washington told us, and with what 
comfort and with what confidence in this perplexing hour we 
turn to the spirit of Washington for guidance ! Washington told 
us that all history shows man’s love of power and his proneness 
to abuse it. How indeed our esperience has shown us that 
when a bureau is created in Washington, and given power, or 
authority, with what tenacity they hold to it, and with what 
insinuating grace they seek to extend it. Do not lay the flat- 
tering rmction to your souls, my countrymen, that the ex- 
traordinary powers we have given to the executive departments 
will be surrendered without a struggle. The great man who 
now lives in the White House by the very highest tradition 
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which has come down to us from the fathers, a tradition 
fathered indeed by the very Father of his Country, must at the 
end of his term now growing to a close, retire from his great 
station. But even so, God rules and the government at Wash- 
ington still stands, and what stranger then will fill the Stuarts’ 
throne? A great man, a man high in the councils of this na- 
tion, an official charged with great responsibilities in the ad- 
ministration of our government, was quoted a few days ago as 
telling his party associates to “beware of ancient standards and 
conservative councilors,” Speaking for my single self, my coun- 
trymen, I would rather be quoted as adopting the still more an- 
cient warning: “Beware of the Greeks bearing gifts.” If it 
be true that the old order changeth; if it be true that this 
old world has had a new birth of freedom; if it be true that 
the light of Liberty beats stronger to-day as the captains and 
the kings depart, it is because the shot at Lexington which our 
Revolutionary fathers fired has in truth at last been heard 
around the world ; that the fires of liberty set upon our Consti- 
tution as its altar, fanned and nourished by its ancient stand- 
ards, have, in the fullness of God’s providence, scourged autoc- 
racy from the earth. For a thousand years, aye for unnum- 
bered thousands of years, mankind had fought and struggled 
all in vain to light and to keep those fires burning, but never 
until the Constitution of these United States was ordained and 
established was the breath of life breathed into the proposi- 
tion that all governments derive their just powers from the 
consent of the governed. Never till then were the unalienable 
rights of man, the right to life, liberty and the pursuit of happi- 
ness, carved upon the very face of the rock of ages 1 
My countrymen, in this good country, and within the sound 
of my voice, all the generations of my ancestors sleep the sleep 
that knows no waking. In this presence I can easily be un- 
wise, but I cannot be uncandid, and speaking my heart as I 
know it, if either or both of the greeit political parties of our 
country should propose to abandon our Constitution or confuse 
the harmony of its great purpose, and call me to beware of its 
ancient standards, I’d cry “a plague on both your houses ! ** 
This is a big country, these United States. It stretdhes from 
the labor problems of New England to the Yello'w Peril of 
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California ; from the socialism of Milwaukee to the tomb of Mt. 
Vernon ; from Monticello to Wall Street ; from Tuskegee to the 
repeal of the Fifteenth Amendment. Four hundred and thirty- 
five Congressmen, and after the census next year there will be 
more, only eight of them dependent upon the suffrage of Missis- 
sippi for their seats. Our interests, not always harmonious, 
are as infinite in variety as the economic theory of that ver- 
satile assemblage. Why confer upon this Federal Government, 
so aptly framed and so well equipped for the conduct of purely 
federal affairs, power, without responsibility to you, to pre- 
scribe the rules by which you must square your daily life. 
How much wiser to cling to the ancient standard set up by 
Jefferson himself, “the support of the state governments in all 
their rights, as the most competent administrations for our 
domestic concerns and the surest bulwarks against anti-republi- 
can tendencies; the preservation of the General Government 
in its whole constitutional vigor, as the sheet anchor of our 
peace at home and safety abroad.” 

My countrymen, the fathers who founded this Government 
to insure the blessings of liberty to their posterity understood 
so clearly the full meaning of their great triumph of independ- 
ence, and knew so well the long struggle through the ages of 
those who had fought for liberty, that they were unwilling to 
commit the full measure of their blood-bought ri^ts into the 
keeping of any men, and so when they formed the more per- 
fect union, before they entrusted any power to any man, either 
to make or administer the law, they first set down in a written 
constitution, beyond the profane touch of any official hand, 
those fundamelntal ri^ts which neither Congress nor the Presi- 
dent could alter or abridge ; and then to make assurance doubly 
sure, they set up the Judicial Power to lay the restrmning hand 
upon Congress and to nullify and make of no effect any act 
which ran counter to the Constitution. 

Thus was the light of liberty set upon a hill, and so far have 
its blessed rays sprejad oyer the earth since that good day, that 
the oppressed of all the world have sorjght our shores in such 
increasing numbers that it has taxed the wits of our Congress- 
men to conjure up ways by which to check their immigration. 

When our beautiful Capitol was built in Washington City, it 
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was proposed to put a liberty cap upon the figure which was to 
surmount the dome. Jefferson Davis, then Secretary of War, 
objected because the liberty cap worn by the liberati in Rome 
had a significance too narrow to measure fully our conception 
of liberty. All the classic sculpture of the ancients was studied 
in a vain effort to find an appropriate suggestion. At last the 
goddess of the classics was agreed upon, but with a headdress 
borrowed from the American Indian rather in commemoration 
of his patriotic courage in his losing fight for his hunting 
grounds than of the ferocious quality of his warriors. Then 
there was placed in her hands a sword and thus a new character 
was given to the goddess of the old Celestials and they called 
her Armed Liberty, the Liberty of Law. Whether she is to 
remain there depends upon us. If we are to abandon the dem- 
onstration of a hundred and thirty years for the experiment of 
socialism ; if we are to forget the ancient standards, to discard 
as outworn the teachings of the fathers, and turning from Wash- 
ington and Jefferson and those who wrought so well for liberty 
in their good company, embrace some new evangel, I fear to 
hazard a prophecy. When Attic philosophers cpme, as they 
surely will come, bringing with them some new, untested faith, 
it should be the glory of the South, as it will be her duty, to 
hold their feet upon the ground the while their heads are in the 
clouds. Here more largely than elsewhere in the Republic, the 
blood of those who set up this Government as the last hope of 
man predominates. Here should the traditions of our country 
be most appealing, here should the ancient standards be last 
discarded. 

Our boys have proved the metal of their pasture on the battle- 
fields of France. They lived up to the best traditions of the 
South When the struggle to preserve for our children the con- 
stitutional system under which we have so long prospered 
comes, and it is coming fast, may the historian of the future 
who chronicles our part in that contest be able to set down 
opposite our names — ^These also kept the faith ! 



WILLIAM LYON MACKENZIE 
KING 

FRANCE AND CANADA 

The Right Honorable William Lyon Mackenzie King has been 
Prime Minister of Canada since 1921. He was born in Kitchener, 
Ontario, in 1874, graduated from the University of Toronto in 
1895, pursued graduate work at the University of Toronto, Uni- 
versity of Chicago, and Harvard University. He was Minister 
of Labor in Canada from 1900 to 1908 and again from 1909 to 
1911, and succeeded Sir Wilfrid Laurier as Leader of the Liberal 
Party of Canada in 1919. This address was delivered on the oc- 
casion of the visit to Canada of Marshal Fayolle, and the presenta- 
tion to the people of Canada of Rodin’s bust “Victoire,” June 29, 
1921. 

I VERY much appreciate the honor accorded me by the Right 
Honorable the Acting Prime Minister of being permitted to join 
with him in expressing to you, Marshal Fayolle, and your dis- 
tinguished compatriots, and through you to the President and 
people of the French Republic, the appreciation felt by the citi- 
zens of our Dominion of the visit of the French Mission to our 
country; and, in particular, on this occasion, the thanks and 
gratitude of the Government and people of Canada for the gift 
which you have just made to Canada in the name of France. 

It is pleasing to recall at this time that the history of our 
country begins with the story of the early French missions. 
They were for the purpose of exploration and of discovery, but 
more particularly for the promotion of trade and the yet higher 
purpose of the spread of Christian teaching and Christian civili- 
zation in the New World. Now, after the lapse of over three 
centuries, history repeats itself, under conditions that are vastly 
changed. Another French mission visits our shores, exploring 
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our country from ocean to ocean. Like the earliest missions 
from France, it comes for the purpose of fostering and pro- 
moting trade, but it comes also with the still loftier aim of ex- 
emplifying, in the name of France, that spirit of brotherhood 
and Christian love which is the fruit of noble aim and valiant 
deeds. 

I wish it were possible adequately to convey to you just what 
the gift you have presented to our country, in itself such a 
noble expression of the highest artistic genius of France, will 
ever mean to the Canadian people. I wonder if ever before in 
the history of the world a gift has symbolized or expressed so 
muchl 

In the reconstruction of these Halls of Parliament, destroyed 
by fire during the period of the War, we have sought, in sculp- 
tured pillar and monumental tower, to commemorate the sacri- 
fices of our heroic dead ; but nowhere in or about these build- 
ings, nowhere among our monuments or other records, nowhere 
in the archives of the nation itself, will be found words so 
meaningful, so soul stirring, so immortal, as those which find 
expression in the inscription which this gift so chivalrously 
bears: ^To Canada, which has poured out the blood of her 
sons for the liberty of the world, from grateful France ’’ In so 
far as it is within the power of language to put into words what 
is most noble, most heroic, and most enduring, it has found ex- 
pression here. 

'‘To Canada, from grateful France.” Think of all that is im- 
plied and expressed in these five words. Canada, at one time 
the possession of France, for a century and a half her lost pos- 
session I France, that proud and illustrious nation bending, in 
die bestowal of her gift, in an attitude of humility, to write, 
in loving sincerity, to the descendants of conqueror and con- 
quered alike, the word "grateful” before her immortal name! 
Has the whole of history anything more beautiful, more inspir- 
ing, more hopeful, to express ? When we realize that it is not an 
individual, but a nation, that is thus revealing its highest and 
tenderest emotions, we rise in thought and feeling to the Very 
summits of the sublime. 

And what of the words she has chosen wherewith to ex- 
press her gratitude. To Canada, “which has poured out the 
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blood of her sons for the liberty of the world.’’ These words, 
“liberty” and “the world,” are words large in meaning. 
“Poured out the blood of her sons!” What extent of sacrifice 
is not expressed here! We would scarcely have dared so to 
express what in our hearts we feel belongs to our heroic dead. 
It has remained for France to give these words a place within 
our nation’s Hall of Fame. And yet not one word of her own 
colossal sacrifice; not one word of the last drop of her life’s 
blood she was ever ready to give for the freedom of mankind ; 
only this expression of gratitude to her conquered child. Chiv- 
alrous I France was ever chivalrous 1 But I doubt if the whole 
annals of French chivalry hold anything comparable to this. 

And what shall we say of the gift Itself — this priceless treas- 
ure of art, not less inspiring and meaningful in its symbolism, 
its strength, and its beauty, than the inscription it bears. It is 
impossible to say with what feelings of profound emotion we 
shall ever behold, and with what deep reverence we shall ever 
cherish, the possession of this exquisite expression of what is 
best in the unsurpassed artistic genius of the French race We 
recognize that the name of Rodin connotes not only what is 
finest in French sculpture, but that it speaks of what is highest 
in the creative art of modern times. In thus associating the 
work of this great artist with your gift, you have paid our coun- 
try a compliment paralleled only by that which you have so 
delicately conveyed through the distinction which attaches to 
the personnel of your mission, and that of the group of illus- 
trious and able men who are shortly to accompany the indus- 
trial exhibition. 

We welcome this exhibition also as an evidence of French 
genius and of the unconquerable spirit of France. We trust 
that in the e^dended intercourse of commerce and trade which 
we believe it wiJI promote, it may be as successful in advancing 
the material interests of our two countries as your present mis- 
sion is certain to ptove in advancing what is most to be desired 
in reciprocal affection and regard. 

The bust you have presented to the people of Canada is sym- 
bolic of France aftser her victory. You have sought in this gift 
to remind us of the gratitude of France to Canada for what her 
sons have sacrificed in the cause of the liberty of the world. 
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For that we are profoundly grateful. There is, however, a fur- 
ther thought to which I should like to give expression, in sup- 
plementing the thanks of the Acting Prime Minister on behalf 
of the Government and people of Canada, and which I trust you 
will find not unworthy of being conveyed to your Government 
and fellow countrymen. We shall never look upon this gift 
without feeling in our hearts something of the gratitude which 
Canada would like to be able to express to France for what 
she has contributed, at a sacrifice that is wholly unparalleled, in 
her determination to preserve the liberties of mankind. 

That out of anything so cold, so hard, so barren, so xmattrac- 
tive, as metal or stone, a spirit can be revealed with such per- 
fection that its message never dies, is surely the greatest evi- 
dence of the all but infinite possibilities of human genius. That 
through anything so destructive, so desolating, so hideous, as 
war, a spirit of a people can be revealed, so unconquerable, so 
immortal, that its message remains a lasting inspiration to 
mankind, is surely the evidence of the celestial fire that inspires 
the human race. 

Where better than in the words of one of our own Canadian 
poets, the late William Wilfred Campbell, can we express what 
we feel of the part played by France in the Great War : 

She hath taught us by this splendid deed 
That under all the brutish mask of life 
And dulled intention of ignoble ends, 

Man’s soul is not all sordid; that behind 
This tragedy of ills and hates that seem 
There lurks a god-like impulse in the world 
And men are greater than they idly dream. 

It is this unconquerable, this immortal spirit of France, that 
we shall ever behold as we look upon this gift, expressive as 
it is of what is highest and best in human genius and in the 
genius of a race. 

In the three centuries and more of historic association which 
have served to unite, to divide, and to reunite, the fortunes of 
Old France with those of the New World, there have been two 
great epochs of almost equal duration. The one opened with 
French discovery, French settlement and possession, and closed 
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with British conquest. The other opened with British rule ; it 
was followed by British possession and settlement, but also by 
the spread of British law and institutions and British concep- 
tions of human freedom. Until but yesterday, that epoch was 
still in the making. It closes to-day, not with the conquest of 
our territories by force of British arms, but by the conquest A 
our hearts by this expression of the gratitude of France. 

Henceforth, we enter upon a new epoch, an epoch, not of sep- 
aration, but of nobler union of the descendants of the British 
and French races who vied in conquest in bygone years. A 
union of French and English, not in Canada alone, but wherever 
throughout this wide world there float the tricolor and the 
Union Jack, a union of minds and hearts and purpose au service 
de la Liberti, de VEgalite, et de la Fraternite, pour les nations 
aussi bien que four les hommes. 


TO MARSHAL FOCH 


Speech by the Honorable W. L. Mackenzie King, on the occasion 
of the visit to Ottawa of Marshal Foch, delivered in Loew’s 
Theater, Ottawa, December ii, 1921. 

The Societies under whose auspices this reception is being held 
have requested me to supplement the remarks of the previous 
speakers by a few words on behalf of the citizens of Canada, 
in further appreciation of the honor conferred upon our coun- 
try by your visit to our Dominion. 

May I say, at once, that it is not possible to express in words 
the feelings and sentiments which your presence in our midst 
evokes. 

Never before has it been given to the men and women of any 
generation to look upon one man to whose single judgment the 
fate of so many nations has been entrusted, and whose single 
command has so largely served to detemiine, for the good of 
all, the destinies of mankind. 

We recognize in you the central figure of modern times, the 
man of whom history will say that here was a momentary pause 
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in the whole record of mankind, that here the past and future 
met, that here peril, terror and suffering at their worst gave 
way to new-found strength and freedom newly-born, that here 
the power of world despotism was overthrown and a new 
brotherhood established among the children of men. 

Your visit has made us the participators and inheritors of 
that great privilege, and for your courtesy in adding this illu- 
mined page to our country’s history we thank you with feelings 
of profoundest gratitude and pride. 

But it is not alone because, in the hour of supreme conflict, 
millions of warriors in the world’s greatest of wars were ready to 
acclaim you Leader, and because a war-swept world hails you 
to-day as a Deliverer, that we most honor you. Rather is it 
that in your singleness of vision and humility of spirit we dis- 
cover the secret of all guiding genius worthy of the name. 

Who is the happy Warrior? Who is he 
That every man in arms should wish to be? 

— ^It is the generous Spirit, . . . 

Who, doomed to go in company with Pain, 

And Fear, and Bloodshed, miserable train! 

Turns his necessity to glorious gain. . . . 

He labors good on good to fix, and owes 
To virtue every triumph that he knows. 

It is in Foch, the man, that we discern the character of the 
Happy Warrior, he who alike in the hour of adversity and 
triumph loves mercy, seeks to do justly, and walks humbly 
with Ws God. To have had among us one who is truly great, a 
hero with a hero’s soul, is to inspire more of reverence for the 
Source of all true greatness, which is the hipest of all the in- 
spirations of a people. For this gift, which we shall ever hold 
in remembrance of this visit, we thank you too with all our 
hearts. 

As Canadians, we honor your illustrious name ; we shall ever 
cherish yotir immortal fame. May Time and Care deal gently 
with you, and the Li^t that never faileth ever lead you on. 



JAMES PROCTOR KNOTT 

THE GLORIES OF DULUTH 

Remarks by J. Proctor Knott, Member of Congress, 1867-1883, 
dean of the law faculty of Centre College, Danville, Ky., 1894 
(bom in Washington, now Marion, County, Kentucky, August 29, 
1830; died 1911), delivered in the House of Representatives, Jan- 
uary 27, 1871, on the St. Croix and Bayfield Railroad Bill. 

Mr. Speaker: — I could be actuated by any conceivable in- 
ducement to betray the sacred trust reposed in me by those to 
whose generous confidence I am indebted for the honor of a 
seat on this floor ; if I could be influenced by any possible con- 
sideration to become instrumental in giving away, in violation 
of their known wishes, any portion of their interest in the public 
domain for the mere promotion of any railroad enterprise what- 
ever, I should certainly feel a strong inclination to give this 
measure my most earnest and hearty support; for I am as- 
sured that its success would materially enhance the pecuniary 
prosperity of some of the most valued friends I have on earth 
— friends for whose accommodation I would be willing to make 
most any sacrifice not involving my personal honor, or my 
fidelity as the trustee of an express trust. And that fact of it- 
self would be sufficient to cormtervail almost any objection I 
might entertain to the passage of this bill, not inspired by an 
imperative and inexorable sense of public duty. 

But, independent of the seductive influences of private friend- 
ship, to which I admit I am, perhaps, as susceptible as any of 
the gentlemen I see around me, the intrinsic merits of the meas- 
ure itself are of such an extraordinary character as to commend 
it most strongly to the favorable consideration of every member 
of this House — tnyself not excepted — ^notwithstanding my con- 
stituents, in whose bdialf alone I am acting here, would not 
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be benefited by its passage one particle more than they would 
be by a project to cultivate an orange grove on the bleakest 
s ummi t of Greenland’s icy mountains. 

No, sir, as to those great trunk lines of railway, spanning the 
continent from ocean to ocean, I confess my mind has never 
been fully made up. It is true they may afford some trifling 
advantages to local traffic, and they may even in time become 
the channels of a more extended commerce. Yet I have never 
been thoroughly satisfied either of the necessity or expediency 
of projects promising such meager results to the great body of 
our people. But with regard to the transcendent merits of the 
gigantic enterprise contemplated in this bill I never entertained 
the shadow of a doubt. 

Years ago, when I first heard there was somewhere in the vast 
terra incognita, somewhere in the bleak regions of the great 
Northwest, a stream of water known to the nomadic inhabit- 
ants of the neighborhood as the River St. Croix, I became 
satisfied that the construction of a railroad from that raging 
torrent to some point in the civilized world was essential to 
the happiness and prosperity of the American people, if not 
absolutely indispensable to the perpetuity of republican institu- 
tions on this continent. I felt instinctively that the boundless 
resources of that prolific region of sand and pine shrubbery 
would never be fully developed without a railroad constructed 
and equipped at the expense of the Government — ^and perhaps 
not then. I had an abiding presentiment that some day or 
other the people of this whole country, irrespective of party 
affiliations, regardless of sectional prejudices, and “without dis- 
tinction of race, color, or previous condition of servitude,” would 
rise in their majesty and demand an outlet for the enormous 
agricultural productions of those vast and fertile pine barrens, 
drained in the rainy season by the surging waters of the turbid 
St. Croix. 

These impressions, derived simply and solely from the “eter- 
nal fitness of things,” were not only strengthened by the inter- 
esting and eloquent debate on this bill, to which I listened with 
so much pleasure the other day, but intensified, if possible, as 
I read over this morning the lively colloquy which took place 
on that occasion, as I find it reported in last Friday’s Globe. 
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I will ask the indulgence of the House while I read a few short 
passages, which are sufficient, in my judgment, to place the 
merits of the great enterprise contemplated in the measure now 
under discussion beyond all possible controversy. 

The honorable gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Wilson], 
who, I believe, is managing this bill, in speaking of the char- 
acter of the country through which this railroad is to pass, says 
this: 

We want to have the timber brought to us as cheaply as possible. 
Now, if you tie up the lands in this way so that no title can be obtained 
to them — for no settler will go on these lands, for he cannot make a 
living — ^you deprive us of the benefit of that timber. 

Now, sir, I would not have it by any means inferred from 
this that the gentleman from Minnesota would insinuate that 
the people out in his section desire this timber merely for the 
purpose of fencing up their farms so that their stock may not 
wander off and die of starvation among the bleak hills of the 
St. Croix. I read it for no sudi purpose, sir, and make no such 
comment on it myself. In corroboration of this statement of 
the gentleman from Minnesota, I find this testimony given by 
the honorable gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Washburn]. 
Speaking of these same lands he says : 

Under the bill, as amended by my friend from Minnesota, nine- 
tenths of the land is open to actual settlers at $2.50 per acre; the re- 
maining one-tenth is pine-timbered land that is not fit for settlement, 
and never will be settled upon; but the timber will be cut off. I 
admit that it is the most valuable portion of the grant, for most of 
the grant is not valuable. It is quite valueless; and if you put in this 
amendment of the gentleman from Indiana you may as well just kill the 
bill, for no man and no company will take the grant and build the road. 

I simply pause here to ask some gentleman better versed in 
the science of mathematics than I am to tell me if the timbered 
lands are in fact the most valuable portion of that section of the 
country, and they would be entirely valueless without the tim- 
ber that is on them, what the remainder of the land is worth 
which has no timber on it at all. 

But further on I find a most entertaining and instructive in- 
terchange of views between the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. 
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Rogers], the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Washburn], and 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Peters], upon the subject of 
pine land, which I will tax the patience of the House to read: 

Mr. Rogers — ^Will the gentleman allow me to ask him a question? 

Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin — Certainly. 

Mr. Rogers — ^Are these pine lands entirely worthless except for 
timber? 

Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin — They are generally worthless for any 
other purpose. I am perfectly familiar with that subject. These lands 
are not valuable for purposes of settlement. 

Mr. Farnsworth — They will be after the timber is taken off. 

Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin — ^No, sir. 

Mr, Rogers — 1 want to know the character of these pine lands. 

Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin — ^They are generally sandy, barren 
lands. My friend from the Green Bay district [Mr. Sawyer] is him- 
self perfectly familiar with this question, and he will bear me out in 
what I say, that these pine-timber lands are not adapted to settlement. 

Mr. Rogers — ^The pine lands to which I am accustomed are gener- 
ally very good. What I want to know is, what is the difference between 
our pine lands and your pine lands. 

Mr. Washburn, of Wisconsin — The pine timber of Wisconsin gem 
erally grows upon barren, sandy land. The gentleman from Maine 
[Mr. Peters], who is familiar with pine lands, will, I have no doubt, 
say that pine timber grows generally upon the most barren lands. 

Mr. Peters — ^As a general thing, pine lands are not worth much for 
cultivation. 

And further on I find this pregnant question, the joint pro- 
duction of the two gentlemen from Wisconsin : 

Mr. Paine — ^Does my friend from Indiana suppose that in any event 
settlers will occupy and cultivate these pine lands? 

Mr, Washburn, of Wisconsin — Particularly without a railroad? 

Yes, sir, '^particularly without a railroad.” It will be asked 
after awhile, I am afraid, if settlers will go anywhere unless 
the Government builds a railroad for them to go on. 

I desire to call attention to only one more statement, which I 
think sufficient to settle the question. It is one made by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Paine], who says: 

These lands will be abandoned for the presents It may be that at 
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some remote period there will spring up in that region a new kind of 
agriculture which will cause a demand for these particular lands; and 
they may then come into use and be valuable for agricultural purposes. 
But 1 know, and I cannot help thinking that my friend from Indiana 
understands that for the present, and for many years to come, these 
pine lands can have no possible value other than that arising from the 
pine timber which stands on them. 

Now, sir, who, after listening to this emphatic and unequiv- 
ocal testimony of these intelligent, competent, and able-bodied 
witnesses, who that is not as incredulous as St. Thomas him- 
self will doubt for the moment that the Goshen of America is to 
be found in the sandy valleys and upon the pine-clad hills of the 
St. Croix? Who will have the hardihood to rise in his seat on 
this floor and assert that, excepting the pine bushes, the entire 
region would not produce vegetation enough in ten years to 
fatten a grasshopper ? Where is the patriot who is willing that 
his country shall incur the peril of remaining another day with- 
out the amplest railroad coimection with such an inexhaustible 
mine of agricultural wealth? Who will answer for the conse- 
quences of abandoning a great and warlike people, in posses- 
sion of a country like that, to brood over the indifference and 
neglect of their Government? How long would it be before 
they would take to studying the Declaration of Independence 
and hatching out the damnable heresy of Secession ? How long 
before the grim demon of civil discord would rear again his hor- 
rid head in our midst, “gnash loud his iron fangs and ^ke 
his crest of bristling bayonets”? 

Then, sir, think of the long and painful process of reconstruc- 
tion that must follow, with its concomitant amendments to the 
Constitution : the' seventeenth, eighteenth, and nineteenth ar- 
tides. The ^teenth, it is of course understood, is to be appro- 
priated to those bludung damsels who are, day after day, be- 
seeching us to let them vote, hold office, ^ink cocktails, ride 
3.-straddle, and do everything else the men do. But above all, 
sir, let me implore you to reflect for a single moment on the 
deplorable condition of our country in case of a foreign war, 
with all our ports Hacikaded, all our dties in a state of siege, 
die gaunt specter of famine brooding like a hungry vulture over 
our starving land; our commissary stores all exhausted, and 
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our fftmisWtig armies withering away in the field, a helpless 
prey to the insatiate demon of hunger ; our navy rotting in the 
docks for want of provisions for our gallant seamen, and we 
without any railroad communications whatever with the pro- 
lific pine thickets of the St. Croix 1 

Ah, sir, I can very well understand why my amiable friends 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Myers, Mr. Kelley, and Mr. O’Neill] 
should have been so earnest in their support of this bill the 
other day, and if their honorable colleague, my friend Mr. 
Randall, will pardon the remark, I will say I considered his 
criticism of their action on that occasion as, not only unjust, but 
ungenerous. I knew they were looking forward with the far- 
reaching ken of enlightened statesmanship to the pitiable con- 
dition in which Philadelphia will be left unless speedily supplied 
with railroad connection in some way or other with this garden 
spot of the universe. And besides, sir, this discussion has re- 
lieved my mind of a mystery that has weighed upon it like an 
incubus for years. I could never xmderstand before why there 
was so much excitement during the last Congress over the ac- 
quisition of Alta Vela. I could never understand why it was 
that some of our ablest statesmen and most disinterested patri- 
ots should entertain such dark forebodings of the untold 
calamities that were to befall our beloved country unless we 
should take immediate possession of that desirable island. 
But I see now that they were laboring imder the mistaken im- 
pression that the Government would need the guano to manure 
the public lands of the St. Croix. 

Now, sir, I repeat I have been satisfied for years that if there 
was any portion of the inhabited globe absolutely in a suffer- 
ing condition for want of a railroad, it was these teeming 
pine barrens of the St. Croix. At what particular point on 
that noble stream such a road should be commenced, I knew 
was immaterial, and so it seems to have been considered by the 
draftsmen of this bill. It might be up at the spring, or down 
at the foot log, or the water-gate, or the fish-dam, or ansrwhere 
along the bank, no matter where. But in what direction it 
should run, or where it should terminate, were always to my 
mmd questions of the most painful perplexity. I could con- 
ceive of no place on “God’s green earth” in such straitened 
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circumstances for railroad facilities as to be likely to desire 
or willing to accept such a connection. I knew that neither 
Bayfield nor Superior City would have it, for they both in- 
dignantly spurned the munificence of the Government when 
coupled with such ignominious conditions, and let this very 
same land grant die on their hands years and years ago rather 
than submit to the degradation of a direct communication by 
railroad with the piny woods of the St. Croix; and I knew 
that what the enterprising inhabitants of those giant young 
cities would refuse to take would have few charms for others, 
whatever their necessities or cupidity might be. 

Hence, as I have said, sir, I was utterly at a loss to deter- 
mine where the terminus of this great and indispensable road 
should be, until I accidentally overheard some gentleman the 
other day mention the name of “Duluth.” Duluth I The word 
fell upon my ear with peculiar and indescribable charm, like 
the gentle murmur of a low formtain stealing forth in the midst 
of roses, or the soft, sweet accents of an angel’s whisper in the 
bright, joyous dream of sleeping innocence. Duluth! ’Twas 
the name for which my soul had panted for years, as the hart 
panteth for the water-brooks. But where was Duluth ? Never, 
in all my limited reading, had my vision been gladdened by 
seeing the celestial word in print. And I felt a profounder 
humiliation in my ignorance that its dulcet syllables had never 
before ravished my delighted ear. I was certain the draftsmen 
of this bill had never heard of it, or it would have been desig- 
nated as one of the tennini of this road. I asked my friends 
about it, but they knew nothing of it. I rushed to the library 
and examined all the maps I could find. I discovered in one 
of them a delicate hair-like line, diverging from the Missis- 
sippi near a place marked Prescott, which I suppose was in- 
tended to r^resent the river St. Croix, but I could nowhere 
find Duluth. 

Nevertheless, I was confident it existed somewhere, and that 
its discovery would constitute the crowning glory of the pres- 
ent century, if not of all modern times. I knew it was bound 
to exist in the very nature of things; that the symmetry and 
perfection of our planetary system woidd be incomplete with- 
out it; that the elements of material nature would long since 
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have resolved themselves back into original chaos if there had 
been such a hiatus in creation as would have resulted from 
leaving out Duluth. In fact, sir, I was overwhelmed with the 
conviction that Duluth not only existed somewhere, but that, 
wherever it was, it was a great and glorious place. I was 
convinced that the greatest calamity that ever befell the be- 
nighted nations of the ancient world was in their having passed 
away without a knowledge of the actuEil existence of Duluth; 
ihat their fabled Atlantis, never seen save by the hallowed 
vision of inspired poesy, was, in fact, but another name for 
Duluth; that the golden orchard of the Hesperides was but a 
poetical synonym for the beer-gardens in the vicinity of Du- 
luth. I was certain that Herodotus had died a miserable death, 
because in all his travels and with all his geographical research 
he had never heard of Duluth. I knew that if the immortal 
spirit of Homer could look down from another heaven than 
that created by his own celestial genius upon the long lines of 
pilgrims from every nation of the earth to the gushing foun- 
tain of poesy opened by the touch of his magic wand ; — ^if he 
could be permitted to behold the vast assemblage of grand and 
glorious productions of the lyric art called into being by his 
own inspired strains, he would weep tears of bitter anguish 
that, instead of lavishing all the stores of his mighty genius 
upon the fall of Ilion, it had not been his more ble^ed lot to 
crystallize in deathless song the rising glories of Duluth. Yet, 
sir, had it not been for this map, kindly fmrnished me by the 
legislature of Minnesota, I might have gone down to my obscure 
and humble grave in an agony of d^pair, because I could no- 
where find Duluth. Had such been my melancholy fate, I have 
no doubt that with the last feeble pulsation of my breaking 
heart, with the last faint exhalation of my fleeting breath, I 
should have whi^ered: “Where is Duluth?” 

But thanks to the beneficence of that band of ministering 
angds who have their bright abodes in the far-off capital of 
Miimesota, just as the agony of my anxiety was about to cul- 
minate in the frenzy of despair, tins blessed map was placed 
in my hands ; and as I unfolded it a resplendent scene of in- 
effable glory opened before me, such as I imagine burst upon 
the enraptured vision of the wandering peri through the open- 
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ing of Paradise. There, there for the first time, my enchanted 
eye rested upon the ravishing word, “Duluth.” 

This map, sir, is intended, as it appears from its title, to 
illustrate the position of Duluth in the United States; but if 
gentlemen will examine it, I think they will concur with me 
in the opinion that it is far too modest in its pretensions. It 
not only illustrates the position of Duluth in the United States, 
but exhibits its relations with all created things. It even goes 
further than this. It lifts the shadowy veil of futurity and 
affords us a view of the golden prospects of Duluth far along 
the dim vista of ages yet to come. 

If gentlemen will examine it, they will find Duluth, not only 
in the center of the map, but represented in the center of a 
series of concentric circles one hundred miles apart, and some 
of them as much as four thousand miles in diameter, em- 
bracing alike, in their tremendous sweep, the fragrant savannas 
of the sunlit South and the eternal solitudes of snow that 
mantle the ice-bound North. How these circles were produced 
is, perhaps, one of the most primordial mysteries that the most 
skillful paleologist will never be able to explain. But the fact 
is, sir, Duluth is preeminently a central place, for I am told 
by gentlemen who have Been so reckless of their own personal 
safety as to venture away into those awful regions where Duluth 
is supposed to be, that it is so exactly in the center of the 
visible universe that the sky comes down at precisely the same 
distance all around it. 

I find by reference to tjiis map that Duluth is situated some- 
where near the western end of Lake Superior ; but as there is 
no dot or other mark indicating its exact location, I am unable 
to say whether it is actually confined to any particular spot, 
or whether “it is Just lying around there loose.” I really can- 
not tell whether it is ope of those ethereal creations of intellec- 
tual frostwork, more intangible than the rose-tinted clouds of 
a smnmer sunset ; one of those airy exhalations of the specula- 
tor’s brain, which I am told are eter flitting in the form of 
towns and cities along th^ Mnes of railroad, built with Gov- 
ernment subsidies, luring the unwaiy settler as the mirage of 
the desert lures the famt^ing travder on, and ever on until it 
fades away in the darkening horizon; or whether it is a real, 
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bona fide, substantial city, all “staked off,” with the lots marked 
with their owners’ names, like that proud commercial metropolis 
recently discovered on the desirable shores of San Domingo. 
But, however that may be, I am satisfied Duluth is there, or 
thereabout, for I see it stated here on this map that it is exactly 
thirty-nine hundred and ninety miles from Liverpool, though I 
Imve no doubt, for the sake of convenience, it will be moved back 
ten miles, so as to make the distance an even four thousand. 

Then, sir, there is the climate of Duluth, unquestionably the 
most salubrious and delightful to be found anywhere on the 
Lord’s earth. Now, I have always been under the impression, 
as I presume other gentlemen have, that in the region around 
Lake Superior it was cold enough for at least nine months in 
the year to freeze the smokestack off a locomotive. But I see 
it represented on this map that Duluth is situated exactly half- 
way between the latitudes of Paris and Venice, so that gentle- 
men who have inhaled the exhilarating airs of the one, or basked 
in the golden sunlight of the other, may see at a glance that 
Duluth must be a place of untold delights, a terrestrial paradise, 
fanned by the balmy zephyrs of an eternal spring, clothed in 
the gorgeous sheen of ever-blooming flowers, and vocal with 
the silvery melody of nature’s choicest songsters. In fact, 
sir, since I have seen this map, I have no doubt that Byron 
was vainly endeavoring to convey some faint conception of 
the delicious charms of Duluth when his poetic soul gushed 
forth in the rippling strains of that beautiful rhapsody: 

Elaow ye the land of the cedar and vine 

Where the flowers ever blossom, the beams ever shine; 

Where the light wings of zephyr, oppressed with perfume, 

Wax faint o’er the gardens of Gul in her bloom; 

Where the citron and olive are fairest of fruit, 

And the voice of the nightingale never is mute; 

Where the times of the earth and the lines of the sky, 

In color though varied, in beauty may vie? 

^ to the commercial resources of Duluth, ar, they are simply 
illimitable and inexhaustible, ss is shown by this map i see 
it stated here that there is a vast scope of territory, embracing 
an area of over two million square miles, rich in every element 
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of material wealth and commercial prosperity, all tributary to 
Duluth. Look at it, sir! [pointing to the map]. Here are 
inexhaustible mines of gold ; immeasurable veins of silver ; im- 
penetrable depths of boundless forest ; vast coal-measures ; wide, 
extended plains of richest pasturage — all, all embraced in this 
vast territory, which must, in the very nature of things, empty 
the untold treasures of its commerce into the lap of Duluth. 

Look at it, sir! [again pointing to the map]. Do not you 
see from these broad, brown lines drawn around this immense 
territory that the enterprising inhabitants of Duluth intend 
some day to enclose it all in one vast corral, so that its com- 
merce will be bound to go there whether it would or not? And 
here, sir [still pointing to the map], I find within a convenient 
distance the Piegan Indians, which, of all the many accesso- 
ries to the glory of Duluth, I consider by far the most inestima- 
ble. For, sir, I have been told that when the smallpox breaks 
out among the women and children of that famous tribe, as it 
sometimes does, they afford the finest subjects in the world 
for the strategical experiments of any enterprising military hero 
who desires to improve himself in the noble art of war, espe- 
cially for any valiant lieutenant-general whose — 

Trenchant blade, Toledo trusty, 

For want of fighting has gone rusty. 

And eats into itself for lack 
Of somebody to hew and hack. 

Sir, the great conflict now raging in the Old World has pre- 
sented a phenomenon in military science unprecedented in the 
annals of mankind — a phenomenon that has reversed all the 
traditions of the past as it has disappointed all the expectations 
of the present. A great and warlike people, renowned alike 
for their skill and valor, have been swept away before the 
triumphant advance of an inferior foe, like autumn stubble be- 
fore a hurricane of fire. For aught I know, the next flash of 
electric fire that shinuners along the ocean cable may tell us 
that Paris, with every fiber quivering with the agony of im- 
potent despair, writhes beneath the conquering heel of her 
loathed invader. Ere another moon shall wax and wane, the 
brightest star in the galaxy of nations may fall from the zenith 
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of her glory never to rise again. Ere the modest violets of early 
spring shall open their beauteous eyes, the genius of civilization 
may chant the wailing requiem of the proudest nationality the 
world has ever seen, as she scatters her withered and tear- 
moistened lilies o’er the bloody tomb of butchered France. 
But, sir, I wish to ask if you honestly and candidly believe that 
the Dutch would have ever overrun the French in that kind of 
style if general Sheridan had not gone over there and told 
King William and Von Moltke how he had managed to whip 
the Piegan Indians! 

And here, sir, recurring to this map, I find in the immediate 
vicinity of the Piegans “vast herds of buffalo" and “immense 
fields of rich wheat lands.” [Here the hammer fell. Many 
cries: “Go on! Go on!” No objection being heard, the 
speaker was permitted to continue.] 

I was remarking, sir, upon these vast “wheat fields” repre- 
sented on this map in the immediate neighborhood of the buf- 
faloes and the Piegans, and was about to say that the idea 
of there being these immense wheat fields in the very heart of 
a wilderness, hundreds and himdreds of miles beyond the ut- 
most verge of civilization, may appear to some gentlemen as 
rather incongruous, as rather too great a strain on the “blan- 
kets” of veracity. But to my mind there is no difficulty in 
the matter whatever. The phenomenon is very easily accounted 
for. It is evident, sir, that the Piegans sowed that wheat there 
and plowed it with buffalo bulls. Now, sir, this fortunate com- 
bination of buffaloes and Piegans, considering their relative 
positions to each other and to Duluth, as they are arranged on 
this map, satisfies me that Duluth is destined to be the beef 
market of the world. 

Here, you will observe [pointing to the map] are the buf- 
faloes, directly between the Piegans and Duluth; and here, 
right on the road to Duluth, are the Creeks. Now, sir, when the 
buffaloes are sufficiently fat from grazing on these immenap 
wheat fields, you see it will be the easiest thing in the world 
for the Piegans to drive them on down, stay all night with their 
friends, the Creeks, and go into Duluth in the mortdng. I 
think I see them now, sir, a vast herd of buffaloes, with their 
heads down, their eyes glaring, their nostrils dilated, their 
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tongues out, and their tails curled over their backs, tearing along 
toward Duluth, with about a thousand Piegans on their grass- 
bellied ponies, yelling at their heels ! On they come ! And as 
they sweep past the Creeks they join in the chase, and away 
they all go, yelling, bellowing, ripping, and tearing along, amid 
clouds of dust, until the last buffalo is safely penned in the 
stockyards of Duluth! 

Sir, I might stand here for hours and hours, and expatiate 
with rapture upon the gorgeous prospects of Duluth, as de- 
picted upon this map. But human life is too short and the 
time of this House far too valuable to allow me to linger longer 
upon the delightful theme. I think every gentleman on this 
floor is as well satisfied as I am that Duluth is destined to 
become the commercial metropolis of the universe, and that this 
road should be built at once. I am fully persuaded that no 
patriotic Representative of the American people, who has a 
proper appreciation of the associated glories of Duluth and St. 
Croix, will hesitate a moment to say that every able-bodied 
female in the land between the ages of eighteen and forty-five 
who is in favor of “women’s rights” should be drafted and set 
to work upon this great work without delay. Nevertheless, 
sir, it grieves my very soul to be compelled to say that I can- 
not vote for the grant of lands provided for in this bill. 

Ah! sir, you can have no conception of the poignancy of 
my anguish that I am deprived of that blessed privilege 1 There 
are two insuperable obstacles in the way. In the first place, 
my constituents, for whom I am acting here, have no more 
interest in this road than they have in the great question of 
culinary taste now perhaps agitating the public mind of 
Dominica, as to whether the illustrious commissioners who re- 
cently left this capital for that free and enlightened republic 
would be better fricasseed, boiled, or roasted, and in the second 
place these lands, which I atn asked to give away, alas, are 
not mine to bestow! My relation to them is simply that of 
trustee to an express trust. And diall I ever betray that trust ? 
Never, sir! Rather parish Duluth! Perish the paragon of 
cities! Rather let the freezing cyclones of the bleak North- 
wesst bury it forever beneath the eddying sands of the raging 
St. Croiikl 
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MAKERS OF THE FLAG* 

Franklin Lane, Secretary of the Interior during the Wilson Ad- 
ministration, was born in 1864 and died in 1921. He moved to 
California in early childhood and was engaged first as newspaper 
man and then as lawyer. He was a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission from 1905 to 1913, when he entered the 
cabinet of President Wilson. Mr. Lane was a man of marked 
originality and vigor, qualities which are revealed in his speeches. 
The address, “Makers of the Flag” was delivered on Flag Day, 
1914, before the employees of the Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D, C. It was soon published in the daily papers 
and attracted attention ever3rwhere in the country. It is insured 
a place in the body of literature which has grown up about our 
national emblem. Another address by Mr. Lane is given in Vol- 
ume XII. 

This morning, as I passed into the Land OflSice, The Flag 
dropped me a most cordial saluation, and from its rippling 
folds I heard it say: “Good morning, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

“I beg your pardon, Old Glory,” I said, “aren^t you mis- 
taken? I am not the President of the United States, nor a 
member of Congress, nor even a general in the army. I am 
only a Government clerk.” 

“I greet you again, Mr. Flag Maker,” replied the gay voice, 
“I know you well. You are the man who worked in the swelter 
of yesterday straightening out the tangle of that farmer’s 
homestead in Idaho, or perhaps you found the mistake in that 
Indian contract in Oklahoma, or helped to clear that patent 
for the hopeful inventor in New York, or pushed the opening 
of that new ditch in Colorado, or made that mine in Illinois 

^This address and that which follows, “The American Pioneer,” 
are reprinted here with permission of the publishers from ‘The Spirit 
of America,” copyright Doubleday, Page and Co. 
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more safe, or brought relief to the old soldier in Wyoming. No 
matter; whichever one of these beneficent individuals you 
may happen to be, I give you greeting, Mr. Flag Maker.” 

I was about to pass on, when The Flag stopped me with 
these words: 

“Yesterday the President spoke a word that made happier 
the future of ten million peons in Mexico ; but that act looms 
no larger on the flag than the struggle which the boy in Georgia 
Is making to win the Corn Club prize this summer. 

“Yesterday the Congress spoke a word which will open the 
door of Alaska; but a mother in Michigan worked from sun- 
rise until far into the night to give her boy an education. She, 
too, is making the flag. 

“Yesterday we made a new law to prevent financial panics, 
and yesterday, maybe, a school teacher in Ohio taught his first 
letters to a boy who will one day write a song that will 
give cheer to the millions of our race. We are all making the 
flag.” 

“But,” I said impatiently, “these people were only working 1” 

Then came a great shout from The Flag: 

“The work that we do is the making of the flag. 

“I am not the flag ; not at all. I am but its shadow. 

“I am whatever you make me, nothing more. 

“I am your belief in yourself, your dream of what a People 
may become. 

“I live a changing life, a life of moods and passions, of heart- 
breaks and tired muscles. 

“Sometimes I am strong with pride, when men do an honest 
work, fitting the rails together truly. 

“Sometimes I droop, for then purpose has gone from me, 
and cynically I play the coward. 

“Sometimes I am loud, garish, and full of that ego that 
blasts judgment. 

“But always, I am all that you hope to be, and have the 
courage to try for. 

“I am song and fear, struggle and panic, and ennobling hope. 

“I am the day’s work of the weakest man, and the largest 
dream of the most daring. 

“I am the Constitution and the courts, statutes and the stat- 
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ute makers, soldier and dreadnaught, drajnnan and street sweep, 
cook, counselor, and clerk. 

“I am the battle of yesterday, and the mistake of to-morrow. 

“I am the m3'stery of the men who do without knowing why. 

“I am the clutch of an idea, and the reasoned purpose of 
resolution. 

“I am no more than what you believe me to be and I am 
all that you believe I can be. 

“I am what you make me, nothing more. 

“I swing before your eyes as a bright gleam of color, a sym- 
bol of yourself, the pictured suggestion of that big thing which 
makes this nation. My stars and my stripes are your dream and 
your labors. They are bright with cheer, brilliant with courage, 
firm with faith, because you have made them so out of 3mur 
heart. For you are the makers of the flag and it is well that 
you glory in the making.” 


THE AMERICAN PIONEER 

Address delivered at the opening of Panama-Pacific Exposition, 

San Francisco, Feb. 20, 1915. 

The scidptors who have ennobled these buildings with their 
work have surely given full wing to their fancy in seeking to 
S3rmbolize the tale which this e^osition tells. Among these 
figures I have sought for one which would represent to me the 
significance of this great enterprise. 

Prophets, priests, zind kings are here, conquerors and mys- 
tical figures of ancient legend; but these do not speak the 
word I hear. 

My eye is drawn to the least conspicuous of all — ^the modest 
figmre of a man standing beside two oxen, which look down 
upon the court of the nations, where East and West come face 
to face. 

Towering above his gaimt figure is the canopy of his prairie 
schooner. 

Gay conquistadores ride beside him, and one must look hard 
to see this simple, plodding figure. 
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Yet that man is to me the one hero of this day. 

Without him we would not be here. 

Without him banners would not fly, nor bands play. 

Without him San Francisco would not be to-day the gayest 
city of the globe. 

Shall I tell you who he is, this key figure in the arch of our 
enterprise ? 

That slender, dauntless, plodding, modest figure is the Ameri- 
can pioneer. 

To me he is, indeed, far more; he is the adventurous spirit 
of our restless race. 

Long ago he set sail with Ulysses. But Ulysses turned 
back. 

He sailed again with Columbus for the Indies and heard 
with joy the quick command, “Sail on, sail on, and on.” But 
the westward way was barred. 

He landed at Plymouth Rock and with his dull-eyed oxen 
has made the long, long journey across our continent. His 
way has been hard, slow, momentous. 

He made his path through soggy, sodden forests where the 
storms of a thousand years conspired to block his way. 

He drank with delight of the brackish water where the wild 
beasts wallowed. 

He trekked through the yielding, treacherous snows; forded 
swift-running waters; crept painfully throu^ rocky gorges 
where Titans had been at play; clambered up moxmtain sides, 
the ^ort of avalanche and of slide; dared the limitless land 
without horiaon; ground his teeth upon the bitter dust of the 
desert; feinted beneath the flail of the raw and ruthless sun; 
starved, thirsted, fou^t; was cast down but never broken; and 
he never tinned back. 

Here he stands at last beside this western sea, the incarnate 
soul of his insatiable tace-^the American pioneer. 

Pity? He scofus it. 

Glory? He does not ask it. 

His sons and Ms dau^ter^ are scattered along the path he 
has come. 

Eaeh fence post tells where some one fell. 

Each farm, bri^tening noty with the fitst smile of Spring, was 
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once a battlefield where men and women fought the choking 
horrors of starvation and isolation. 

His is this one glory — ^he found the way ; his the adventure. 

It is life that he felt, life that compelled him. 

That strange, mysterious thing that lifted him out of the 
primeval muck and sent him climbing upward — ^that same 
strange thing has pressed him onward, held out new visions to 
his wondering eyes, and sung new songs into his welcoming ears. 

And why? 

In his long wandering he has had time to think. 

He has talked with the stars, and they have taught him not 
to ask why. 

He is here. 

He has seated himself upon the golden sand of this distant 
shore and has said to himself that it is time for him to gather 
his sons about him that they may talk; that they may tell 
tales of things done. 

Here on this stretch of shore he has built the outermost 
camp fire of his race and has gathered his sons that they may 
tell each other of the progress they have made — utter man’s 
prayers, things done for man. 

His sons are they who have cut these continents in twain, 
who have slashed God’s world as with a knife, who have glee- 
fully made the rebellious seas to lift man’s ship across the 
barrier mountains of Panama. 

This thing the sons of pioneers have done — ^it is their prayer, 
a thing done for man. 

And here, too, these sons of the pioneer will tell of other 
things they do — how they fill the night with jeweled light 
conjured from the melting snows of the far-off mountains ; how 
they talk together across the world in their own voices; how 
they baffle the eagles in their flight through the air and make 
their way within the spectral gloom of the soundless sea ; how 
they reach into the heavens and draw down food out of the 
air to replenish the wasted earth ; how with the touch of a knife 
they convert the sinner and with the touch of a stone dissolve 
disease. 

These things and more have they done in these latter days, 
these sons of the pioneer. 
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And in their honor he has fashioned this beautiful city of 
dreams come true. 

In their honor has he hung the heavens with flowers and 
added new stars to the night. 

In blue and gold, in scarlet and purple, in the green of the 
shallow sea and the burnt brown of the summer hillside, he 
has made the architecture of the centuries to march before 
their eyes in column, colonnade, and court. 

We have but to anchor his quaint covered wagon to the soil 
and soon it rises transformed into the vane of some mighty 
cathedral. 

For after all Rome and Rheims, Salisbury and Seville are 
not far memories to the pioneer. 

Here, too, in this city of the new nation the pioneer has 
called together all his neighbors that we may learn one of the 
other. 

We are to live together side by side for all time. 

The seas are but a highway between the doorways of the 
nations. 

We are to know each other. 

Perhaps strained nerves may sometimes fancy the gesture of 
the pioneer to be abrupt, and his voice we know has been 
hardened by the winter winds. 

But his neighbors will soon come to know that he has no 
hatred in his heart, for he is without fear; that he is without 
envy, for none can add to his wealth. 

The long journey of this slight, modest figure that stands 
beside the oxen is at an end. 

The waste places of the earth have been found. 

But adventure is not to end. 

Here in this house will be taught the gospel of an advancing 
democracy — strong, valiant, confident, conquering — ^upborne and 
t3q)ified by the ind^endent, venturesome spirit of ^t mjrstic 
materialist, the American pioneer. 
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ARMISTICE DAY, 1921 

Martin Littleton, bom in Tennessee, 1872, has won distinction as 
an orator at the bar, in Congress, and before public assemblies. 
This address was delivered at Masson Square Garden, Armistice 
Day (November ii, 1921), at noon. Another speech is given in 
Volume II. 

This day three years ago the whole world wept for joy, be- 
cause the war for liberty had triumphed; the blood-stained 
sword of a mad military monarcb was struck from his hand; 
the ghastly conspiracy to conquer and enslave the world was 
at an end. Whatever would follow of internal discord and 
disorder, whatever of strife and jealousy might ensue, one 
thing at least was set at rest: no man or set of men, though 
gifted with the evil genius of perdition and equipped with 
the captive forces of omnipotence, could enthrone force and 
enslave liberty. 

The whole world had sunk into a fat and futile satisfaction. 
The greed for gain, the quest of vulgar wealth, the contest for 
creature comforts — ^these engaged the energy of the genius 
of man. Liberty was thought to be secure. Constitutions were 
uimecessary. We had fallen on the dasre of smug and oily 
peace. We did not dream that anywhere there was the auda- 
cious vision to perceive or the ruthless power to execute a 
sdieme for the conquest of the world by force in the interest 
of force. Who thought that a paralysis would be put iq>on 
all lands and a stillness laid iqjon all the Seven Seas by a 
bold pretender, naarching upon the banner of naked force? 
Who suspected that the philosophy of absolutism had Wought 
from dull and mediocre clay the sanguinary superman “to 
bestride the narrow world like a Colossus”? Who imgginAA 
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that the chemist and the scientist had distilled the deadly 
drafts and coaxed the pernicious poison from nature’s health- 
giving recesses and carefully plamned to administer these to 
an innocent and unoffending world? Who coidd have foretold 
that honorable warfare, honored by ages of tradition, would 
descend from its chivalric standard and become premeditated 
pestilence, foreordained famine and distributed disease? Yet 
these were the organized forces of evil, disaster and death hurled 
against the structure of civilization. To meet, to defeat, to 
destroy these Satanic agencies was the mission and the duty 
of those, living and dead, whom we honor to-day. 

And we are kept dose to our sainted dead through a living 
cause for which they died. We do not fear the ugly face of 
war when the cause is just, for we will not be less brave than 
they. We have touched the tragic deeps of grief, mourning 
for them, only to rise to the very summit of earthly glory 
through their sacrifice. We will not say the war was waste and 
ruin and disaster, while we are still conscious of the cause foi 
which our sons and brothers died. No dull depression of a 
drab and desultory peace shall blind our eyes to the clean- 
limbed youths who disappeared in the smoke and grime of the 
battlefront and when the air was dear seventy-five thousand 
white crosses fairly blossomed in the soil of France. 

The legion of the living, who came back to us from the 
flaming front will bind us forever to the voicdess slopes of 
Verdun, to the inarticulate hum of the Argonne, to the mur- 
muring mcsadows of the Marne. These scarred and seasoned 
lads rpay langtiish in the aftermath of nationeil inertia; but 
by-and-by they will be cau^t up in a passion of gratitude 
and carried to the v«cy hearts of their country. If we render 
unto them that which belongs to them, the next war will be 
fought by volimteejs ; if we deny to them the just recognition 
of their dauntless service, the next conscription will be a failure. 
It is not material reward that they seek, it is to feel themselves 
taken into the very arms of a people for whose liberty th^ 
offered all they had. 

We face now the vast oonsequeajces of this great struggle; 
we shoulder now the responsibilities of this great triumph. 
The world is indeed changed. The thrones that cast their 
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shadows across the consciences of mankind have fallen, perhaps 
forever. The crown that passed with the succession of des- 
pots is not so much as a battered helmet on a lonely battlefield. 
The palaces where courtiers fawned and fashion flashed its 
color and its charm are empty, silent, deserted. The inherited 
right to rule has passed as surely as the tyranny of the child 
in the nursery passes with approaching years of responsibility. 
The pretense of the right to rule resting upon royal blood 
belongs to the buried past. And the emperor and the king, 
with their hosts of battle, will be seen no more, except as they 
march through the pages of the history already written. 

The right to rule has descended from the crown to the 
crowd; from the cabal of the courts to the conference of the 
commons. It rests no longer in the eccentric ego of the dog- 
matic despot but flows in fluid form through the diffusion of 
democracy. The world has been saved for democracy ; it must 
be saved now by democracy. The power which by the whim of 
princes plunged the world into war now lies untamed, im- 
organized, in the impulse of the people. Democracy will not 
survive alone upon its hopes or its aspirations. It is not a 
secure status ; it is a brilliant opportunity. It is not the end, 
it is but the means ; it is not liberty, it is an agency to attain 
liberty. Into the heart of its patriotic purpose must be brought 
the light of intelligence ; into the bosom of its warm desire must 
be brought the discipline of self-restraint; into the soul of 
its burning aspirations must be brought the influence of rea- 
soned justice. We did not fall precipitately from the monarch 
to the mob. We passed gently from the prince to the people. 

We have rejected the crown. Can we now give up the 
sword? We have pulled down the throne; can we now pull 
off the uniform? We have abolished the hereditary right to 
rule ; can we now abolish the wars which were bred from this 
heresy ? At this very hour, from all parts of the earth, states- 
men representing the hopes of mankind are gathered in our 
capital, with a view to check the competitive preparation for 
war. It is an appalling heritage from the old order of things, 
and yet the world is bending under its awful weight. It is 
a grotesque commentary on the progress of man, and yet we 
are gravely assembling to escape the cost and diminish the 
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danger of weapons carefully fashioned for mutual destruction. 
Can democracy vindicate its right, justify its victory and lay 
claim upon the heart of the world by commanding a cessation 
of this competitive contest for destruction? Can the voice of 
mankind penetrate this solemn council of statesmen and pro- 
claim to them that the weapons of aggressive wars, waged by 
ambitious rulers, must be discarded and only the means of de- 
fensive war, needful for the peace of the people, shall be re- 
tained. 

Will the soothing influence of popular rule soften the irritat- 
ing causes of war? Will the demand for justice, coming from 
the people, lessen the danger of war? Democracy is here in 
all the disordered sweep of its power — ^it is here in all of its 
gusts of passion, with all of its lofty hopes, it is here, swept 
by impulse, it is here stirred by patriotism and exalted by the 
devotion of its leaders. In and through the welter and work 
of this new force we must search for justice and liberty, for 
there is no civilization without liberty. Democracy or despot- 
ism, the people or the princes are all the same if they ex- 
tinguish liberty. This is the end and the aim of all civilization, 
without which it slips away into neglected tombs and lan- 
guishes in deserted prisons. This is the ever receding lig^t to 
which our strained eyes have looked eind toward which our 
weary feet have marched through all the worn out years. We 
have vainly worshiped at the throne of kings only to be pudied 
aside by the cold hand of ambition. We have hopefully fol- 
lowed the dashing charge of armies, only to be crushed at last 
by their tmchecked power. We have searched through all the 
wreckage and d^ris of the exhausted centuries for that which 
will make our liberty secure, and we have now arrived on the 
hilltops of democracy. If this shall fail, then indeed has civi- 
lization failed. 
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He must be a born leader or misleader of men, or must have 
been sent into the world unfurnished with that modulating and 
restraining balance wheel which we call a sense of humor, who, 
in old age, has as strong a confidence in his opinions and in 
the necessity of bringing the tmiverse into conformity with 
them as he had in youth. In a world the very condition of 
whose being is that it should be in perpetual flux, where all 
seems mirage, and the one abiding thing is the effort to dis- 
tinguish realities from appearances, the elderly man must be 
indeed of a singularly tough and valid fiber who is certain 
that he has any clarified residuum of experience, any assured 
verdict of reflection, that deserves to be called an opinion, or 
who, even if he had, feels that he is justified in holding man- 
kind by the button while he is expounding it. And in a world 
of daily — ^nay, almost hourly — journalism, where every clever 
man, every man who thinks himself clever, or whom anybody 
else thinks clever, is called upon to deliver his judgment point- 
blank and at the word of command on every conceivable sub 
ject of human thought, or, on what sometimes seems to him 
very much the same thing, on every conceivable display of hu- 
man want of thought, there is such a spendthjcift w^ste of all 
those commonplaces which furnish the permitted staple of 
public discourse that there is little chance of beguiling a new 
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tune out of the one-stringed instrument on which we have 
been thrumming so long. 

In this desperate necessity one is often tempted to think 
that, if all the words of the dictionary were tumbled down 
in a heap and then all those fortuitous juxtapositions and com- 
binations that made tolerable sense were picked out and pieced 
together, we might find among them some poignant sugges- 
tions towards novelty of thought or expression. But, alas! 
it is only the great poets who seem to have this unsolicited pro- 
fusion of unexpected and incalculable phrase, this infinite 
variety of topic. For everybody else everything has been said 
before, and said over again after. He who has read his Aris- 
totle will be apt to think that observation has on most points 
of general applicability said its last word, and he who has 
mounted the tower of Plato to look abroad from it will never 
hope to climb another with so lofty a vantage of speculation. 
Where it is so simple if not so easy a thing to hold one’s peace, 
why add to the general confusion of tongues ? 

There is something disheartening, too, in being expected to 
fill up not less than a certain measure of time, as if the mind 
were an hourglass, that need only be shaken and set on one 
end or the other, as the case may be, to run its allotted sixty 
minutes with decorous exactitude. I recollect being once told 
by the late eminent naturalist Agassiz that when he was to 
deliver his first lecture as professor (at Zurich, I believe) he 
had grave doubts of his ability to occupy the prescribed three- 
quarters of an hour. He was speaking without notes, and 
dancing amdously from time to time at the watch that lay be- 
fore him on the desk. “When I had spoken a half hour,” he 
said, “I had told them everything I knew in the world, every- 
thing! Then I began to repeat myself,” he added, roguishly, 
“and I have’ done nothing else ever since.” Beneath the hu- 
morous exaggeration of the story I seemed to see the face of a 
very serious and iniprdVing moral. And yet if one were to 
say only what he had to say and then stopped, his audience 
would feel defrauded of their honest measure. Let us take 
courage by the example of the Frendi, whose exportation of 
Bordeaux wines increases as the area of their land in vine- 
yard9 is diminished. 
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To me, somewhat hopelessly revolving these things, the 
undelaying year has rolled round, and I find m5^elf called upon 
to say something in this place, where so many wiser men have 
spoken before me. Precluded in my quality of national guest, 
by motives of taste and discretion, from dealing with any ques- 
tion of immediate and domestic concern, it seemed to me 
wisest, or at any rate most prudent, to choose a topic of com- 
paratively abstract interest, and to ask your indulgence for a 
few somewhat generalized remarks on a matter concerning 
which I had some experimental knowledge, derived from the 
use of such eyes and ears as Nature had been pleased to en- 
dow me withal, and such report as I had been able to win from 
them. The subject which most readily suggested itself was 
the spirit and the working of those conceptions of life and 
polity which are lumped together whether for reproach or com- 
mendation imder the name of Democracy. 

By temperament and education of a conservative turn, I 
saw the last years of that quaint Arcadia which French trav- 
elers saw with delighted amazement a century ago, and have 
watched the change (to me a sad one) from an agricultural to 
a proletary population. The testimony of Balaam should carry 
some conviction. I have grown to manhood and am now grow- 
ing old with the growth of this system of government in my 
native land, have watched its advances, or what some would 
call its encroachments, gradual and irresistible as those of a 
glacier, have been an ear-witness to the forebodings of wise 
and good and timid men, and have lived to see those forebod- 
ings belied by the course of events, which is apt to show itself 
humorously careless of the reputation of prophets. I recollect 
hearing a sagacious old gentleman say in 1840 that the doing 
away with the property qualification for suffrage twenty years 
before had been the ruin of the State of Massachusetts; that 
it had put public credit and private estate alike at the mercy 
of demagogues. I lived to see that Commonwealth twenty odd 
years later paying the interest on her bonds in gold, though it 
cost her sometimes nearly three for one to keep her faith, and 
that while suffering an unparalleled drain of men and treasure 
in helping to sustain the unity and self-respect of the nation. 

I hear America sometimes playfully accused of sending you 
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all your storms, and am in the habit of parrying the charge by 
alleging that we are enabled to do this because, in the virtue of 
our protective system, we can afford to make better bad weather 
than anybody else. And what wiser use could we make of it 
than to export it in return for the paupers which some Euro- 
pean cotmtries are good enough to send over to us who have not 
attained to the same skill in the manufacture of them? But 
bad weather is not the worst thing that is laid at our door. 
A French gentleman, not long ago, forgetting Burke’s mo- 
nition of how unwise it is to draw an indictment against a whole 
people, has charged us with the responsibility of whatever he 
finds disagreeable in the morals or manners of his country- 
men. If M. Zola or some other competent witness would only 
go into the box and tell us what those morals and manners were 
before our example corrupted them! But I confess that I 
find little to interest and less to edify me in these international 
bandyings of “You’re another.” 

I shall address myself to a single point only in the long 
list of offenses of which we are more or less gravely accused, 
because that really includes all the rest. It is that we are in- 
fecting the Old World with what seems to be thought the en- 
tirely new disease of Democracy. It is generally people who 
are in what are called easy circumstsmces who can afford the 
leisure to treat themselves to a handsome complaint, and these 
experience an immediate alleviation when once they have 
found a sonorous Greek name to abuse it by. There is some- 
thing consolatory also, something flattering to their sense of 
personal dignity, and to that conceit of singxdarity which is 
the natural recoil from our uneasy consciousness of being com- 
monplace, in thinking ourselves victims of a malady by which 
no one had ever suffered before. Accordingly they find it 
simpler to class under one comprdiensive heading whatever 
they find offensive to their nerves, their tastes, their interests, 
or what they suppose to be their opinions, and christen it De- 
mocracy, much as physicians label every obscure disease gout, 
or as cross-grained fdlows lay their ill-temper to the weather. 

But is it really a new ailment, and, if it be, is America an- 
swerable for it? Even if she were, would it account for the 
phylloxera, and hoof-and-mouth disease, and bad harvests, and 
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bad English, and the German bands, and the Boers, and all the 
other discomforts with which these later days have vexed the 
souls of them that go in chariots? Yet I have seen the evil 
example of Democracy in America cited as the source and 
origin of things quite as heterogeneous and quite as little con- 
nected with it by any sequence of cause and effect. Surely this 
ferment is nothing new. It has been at work for centuries, 
and we are more conscious of it only because in this age of 
publicity, where the newspapers offer a rostrum to whoever has 
a grievance, or fancies that he has, the bubbles and scum thrown 
up by it are more noticeable on the surface than in those 
dumb ages when there was a cover of silence and suppression 
on the caldron. 

Nor was it among the people that subversive or mistaken 
doctrines had their rise. A Father of the Church said that prop- 
erty was theft many centuries before Proudhon was bom. 
Bourdaloue affirmed it. Montesqmeu was the inventor of na- 
tional workshops, and of the theory that the State owed every 
man a living. Nay, was not the Church herself the first organ- 
ized Democracy? A few centuries ago the chief end of man 
was to keep his soul alive, and then the little kernel of leaven 
that sets the gases at work was religious, and produced the 
Reformation. Even in that, far-sighted persons like the Em- 
peror Charles V saw the germ of political and social revolu- 
tion. Now that the chief end of man seenas to have become 
the keeping of the body alive, and as comfortably alive as pos- 
sible, the leaven also has become wholly political and social. 
Formerly the immense majority of men — our brothers— knew 
only their sufferings, their wants, and their desires. They are 
beginning now to know their opportunity and their power. All 
persons who see deeper than their plates are rather inclined 
to thank God for it than to bewail it, for the sores of Lazarus 
have a poison in them against which Dives has no antidote. 

There can be no doubt that the spectacle of a great and pros- 
perous Democracy on the other side of the Atlantic must react 
powerfully on the aspirations and political theories of men in 
the Old World who do not find things to their mind; but, 
whether for ^od or evil, it should not be overlooked that the 
acorn from ^ch it ^rang was ripmued on the Rriti^ oak. 
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Every successive swarm that has gone out from this officina 
gentium has, when left to its own instincts — ^may I not call them 
hereditary instincts ? — ^assumed a more or less thoroughly demo- 
cratic form. This would seem to show, what I believe to be 
the fact, that the British Constitution, under whatever dis- 
guises of prudence or decorum, is essentially democratic. Peo- 
ple are continually saying that America is in the air, and I am 
glad to think it is, since this means only that a clearer con- 
ception of human claims and human duties is beginning to be 
prevalent. The discontent with the existing order of things, 
however, pervaded the atmosphere wherever the conditions 
were favorable, long before Columbus, seeking the back door 
of Asia, found himself knocking at the front door of America. 
I say wherever the conditions were favorable, for it is certain 
that the germs of disease do not stick or find a prosperous 
field for their development and noxious activity unless where 
the simplest sanitary precautions have been neglected. 'Tor 
this effect defective comes by cause,’’ as Polonius said long 
ago. It is only by instigation of the wrongs of men that what 
are called the Rights of Man become turbulent and dangerous. 
It is then only that they syllogize unwelcome truths. 

Had the governing classes in France during the last century 
paid as much heed to their proper business as to their pleasures 
or manners, the guillotine need never have severed that spinal 
marrow of orderly and secular tradition through which in a 
normally constituted state the brain sympathizes with the ex- 
tremities and sends will and impulsion thither. It is only when 
the reasonable and practicable are denied that men demand the 
xmreasonable and impracticable; only when the possible is 
made difficult that they fancy the impossible to be easy. Fairy 
tales are no^de out of dreams of the poor. No ; the sentiment 
which lies at the root of democracy is nothing new. I am 
speaking always of a sentiment, a spirit, and not of a form 
of government; fdr this was but the outgrowth of the other 
and not its cause. This sentiment is merely an expression of 
the natural wish of people to haye a hand, if need be a con- 
trolling hand, in the management of their own affairs. What 
is new is that they aa;e more and more gaining that control, 
and learning more and more haw to be worthy of it. What 
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we used to call the tendency or drift — ^what we are being 
taught to call more wisely the evolution of things — ^has for 
some time been setting steadily in this direction. There is 
no good in arguing with the inevitable. The only argument 
available with an east wind is to put on your overcoat. And 
in this case, also, the prudent will prepare themselves to en- 
counter what they cannot prevent. Some people advise us to 
put on the brakes, as if the movement of which we are con- 
scious were that of a railway train miming down an incline. 
But a metaphor is no argument, though it be sometimes the 
gunpowder to drive one home and embed it in the memory. 

Our disquiet comes of what nurses and other experienced 
persons call growing-pains, and need not seriously alarm us. 
They are what every generation before us — certainly every gen- 
eration since the invention of printing — has gone through with 
more or less good fortxme. To the door of every generation 
there comes a knocking, and unless the household, like the 
Thane of Cawdor and his wife, have been doing some deed 
without a name, they need not diudder. It turns out at worst 
to be a poor relation who wishes to come in out of the cold. 
The porter always gmmbles and is slow to open — ^“Who’s there, 
in the name of Beelzebub,” he mutters. Not a change for the 
better in our human housekeeping has ever taken place that 
wise and good men have not opposed it — ^have not prophesied 
with the alderman that the world would wake up to find its 
throat cut in consequence of it. The world, on the contrary, 
wakes up, mbs its eyes, yawns, stretches itself, and goes about 
its business as if nothing had happened. Suppression of the 
slave trade, abolition of slavery, trade unions — at all of these 
excellent people shook their heads despondingly, and murmured 
“Ichabod.” But the trade unions are now debating instead of 
conspiring, and we all read their discussions with comfort and 
hope, sure that they are learning the business of citizenship and 
the difficulties of practical legislation. 

One of the most curious of these frenzies of exclusion was 
that against the emancipation of the Jews. All share in the 
government of the world was denied for centuries to perhaps 
the ablest, certainly the most tenacious, race that had ever 
lived in it — ^the race to whom we owed our religion and the 
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purest spiritual stimulus and consolation to be found in all 
literatxure — a race in which ability seems as natural and heredi- 
tary as the curve of their noses. We drove them into a corner, 
but they had their revenge, as the wronged are always sure to 
have it sooner or later. They made their comer the counter 
and banking-house of the world, and thence they rule it and 
us with the ignoble scepter of finance. 

We hear it said sometimes that this is an age of transition 
as if that made matters clearer, but can any one point us to 
an age that was not? If he could, he would show us an age 
of stagnation. The question for us, as it has been for all be- 
fore us, is to make the transition gradual and easy, to see that 
our points are right so that the train may not come to grief. 
For we should remember that nothing is more natural for 
people whose education has been neglected than to spell evo- 
lution with an initial “r.” A great man struggling with the 
storms of fate has been called a sublime spectacle; but surely 
a great man wrestling with these new forces that have come 
into the world, mastering them and controlling them to benefi- 
cent ends, would be a yet sublimer. Here is not a danger, and 
if there were it would be only a better school for manhood, 
a nobler scope for ambition. I have hinted that what people 
are afraid of in democracy is less the thing itself than what 
they conceive to be its necessary adjuncts and consequences. 
It is supposed to reduce all mankind to a dead level of medi- 
ocrity in character and culture, to vulgarize men’s conceptions 
of life, and therefore their code of morals, manners, and con- 
duct — ^to endanger the rights of property and possession. But 
I believe that fhe real gravamen of the Charges lies in the habit 
it has of making itself generally disagreeable by asking the 
Powers that Be at the most inconvenient moment whether they 
are the Powers that Ought to Be. If the powers that be are in 
a condition to give a satisfactory answer to this inevitable 
question, they need fed in no way discomfited by it. 

Few people take the trouble of trying to find out what de- 
mocracy really is. Yet this would be a great help, for it is 
our lawless and rmcertain thoughts, it is the indefiniteness of 
our impressions, that fill darkness, whether mental or physical, 
with specters and hobgoblins. Democracy is nothing more 
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than an experiment in government, more likely to succeed in 
a new soil, but likely to be tried in all soils, which must stand 
or fall on its own merits as others have done before it. For 
there is no trick of perpetual motion in politics any more than 
in mechanics. President Lincoln defined democracy to be “the 
government of the people, by the people, for the people.” This 
is a sufficiently compact statement of it as a political arrange- 
ment. Theodore Parker said that “Democracy meant not ‘I’m 
as good as you are,’ but ‘You’re as good as I am.’ ” And this is 
the ethical conception of it, necessary as a complement of the 
other; a conception which, could it be made actual and prac- 
tical, would easily solve ^1 the riddles that the old sphinx 
of political and social economy who sits by the roadside has 
been proposing to mankind from the beginning, and which man- 
kind have shown such a singular talent for answering wrongly. 
In this sense Christ was the fiurst true democrat that ever 
breathed, as the old dramatist Dekker said he was the first 
true gentleman. The characters may be easily doubled, so 
strong is the likeness between them. A beautiful and profound 
parable of the Persian poet Jellaladeen tells xis that “One 
knocked at the Beloved’s door, and a voice asked from within 
‘Who is there ?’ and he answered ‘It is I.’ Then the voice said, 
‘This house will not hold me and thee’ ; and the door was not 
opened. Then went the lover into the desert and fasted and 
prayed in solitude, and after a year he returned and knocked 
again at the door; and again the voice asked ‘Who is there?’ 
and he said ‘It is thyself’ ; and the door was opened to him.” 

But that is idealism, you will say, and this is an only too 
practical world. I grant it ; but I am one of those who believe 
that the real will never find an irremovable basis till it rests on 
the ideal. It used to be thought that a democracy was pos- 
sible only in a small territory, and this is doubtless true of a 
democracy strictly defined, for in such all the citizens dedde 
directly upon every question of public concern in a general 
assembly. An example still survives in the tiny Swiss canton 
of Appenzell. But this immediate intervention of the people 
in their own affairs is not of the essence of democracy; it is 
not necessary, nor indeed, in most cases, practicable. De- 
mocracies to which Mr. Lincoln’s definition would fairly enou^ 
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apply have existed, and now exist, in which, though the su- 
preme authority reside in the people, yet they can act only 
indirectly on the national policy. This generation has seen a 
democracy with an imperial figurehead, and in all that have 
ever existed the body politic has never embraced all the in- 
habitants included within its territory, the right to share in 
the direction of affairs has been confined to citizens, and citizen- 
ship has been further restricted by various limitations, some- 
times of property, sometimes of nativity, and always of age 
and sex. 

The framers of the American Constitution were far from 
wishing or intending to found a democracy in the strict sense of 
the word, though, as was inevitable, every expansion of the 
scheme of government they elaborated has been in a democrat- 
ical direction. But this has been generally the slow result of 
growth, and not the sudden innovation of theory ; in fact, they 
had a profound disbelief in theory, and knew better than to 
commit the folly of breaking with the past. They were not 
seduced by the French fallacy that a new system of govern- 
ment could be ordered like a new suit of clothes. They would 
as soon have thought of ordering a new suit of flesh and skin. 
It is only on the roaring loom of time that the stuff is woven 
for such a vesture of their thought and experience as they were 
meditating. They recognized fully the value of tradition and 
habit as the great allies of permanence and stability. They 
all had that distaste for innovation which belonged to their 
race, and many of them a distrust of human nature derived 
from their creed. The day of sentiment was over, and no 
dithyrambic affirmations of fine drawn analyses of the Rights 
of Man would serve their present turn. This vms a practical 
question, and they addressed themselves to it as men of knowl- 
edge and judgment should. Their problem was how to adapt 
English princ^des and precedents to the new conditions of 
American life, and they solved it with singular discretion. They 
put as many obstacles as they could contrive, not in the way 
of the people’s will, but of their whim. Wilh few exceptions 
they probably admitted the logic of the then accepted syllogism 
— democracy, anarchy, despotism. But this formula was framed 
the experience of small cities shut up to stew within their 
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narrow walls, where the niunber of citizens made but an in- 
considerable fraction of the inhabitants, where every passion 
was reverberated from house to house and from man to man 
with gathering rumor till every impulse became gregarious and 
therefore inconsiderate, and every popular assembly needed 
but an infusion of eloquent sophistry to turn it into a mob, 
all the more dangerous because sanctified with the formality 
of law. 

Fortunately their case was wholly different. They were to 
legislate for a widely scattered population and for States al- 
ready practiced in the discipline of a partial independence. 
They had an rmequaled opportunity and enormous advantages. 
Tlie material they had to work upon was already democratical 
by instinct and habitude. It was tempered to their hands by 
more than a century’s schooling in self-government. They had 
but to give permanent and conservative form to a ductile mass. 
In giving imptilse and direction to their new institutions, espe- 
cially in supplying them with checks and balances, they had 
a great help and safeguard in their federal organization. Hie 
different, sometimes conflicting, interests and social systems 
of the several States made existence as a Union and coalescence 
into a nation conditional on a constant practice of moderation 
and compromise. The very elements of disintegration were the 
best guides in political training. Their children learned the 
lesson of compromise only too well, and it was the application 
of it to a question of fundamental morals that cost us our 
Civil War. We learned once for all that compromise makes a 
good umbrella but a poor roof ; that it is a temporary expedient, 
often wise in party politics, almost sure to be unwise in states- 
manship. 

Has not the trial of democracy in America proved, on the 
whole, successM? If it had not, would the Old World be 
vexed with any fears of its proving contagious? This tr ial 
would have been less severe could it have been marlft with a 
people homogeneous in race, language, and traditions, whereas 
the United States have been called on to absorb and assimilate 
enormous masses of foreign population, heterogeneous in all 
these respects, and drawn mainly from that class which might 
fairly say that the world was not their friend, nor the world’s 
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law. The previous condition too often justified the traditional 
Irishman, who, landing in New York and asked what his 
politics were, inquired if there was a government there, and 
on being told that there was, retorted, “Thin I’m agin it!” We 
have taken from Europe the poorest, the most ignorant, the 
most turbulent of her people, and have made them over into 
good citizens, who have added to our wealth, and who are 
ready to die in defense of a country and of institutions which 
they know to be worth d5dng for. 

The exceptions have been (and they are lamentable excep- 
tions) where these hordes of ignorance and poverty have 
coagulated in great cities. But the social system is yet to seek 
which has not to look the same terrible wolf in the eyes. On 
the other hand, at this very moment Irish peasants are bu3dng 
up the worn-out farms of Massachusetts, and making ^em 
productive again by the same virtue of industry and thrift 
that once made them profitable to the English ancestors of the 
men who are deserting them. To have achieved even these 
prosaic results (if you choose to call them so), and that out 
of materials the most discordant — I mi^t say ^e most recal- 
citrant — argues a certain beneficent virtue in the system that 
could do it, and is not to be accounted for by mere luck. Car- 
lyle said scornfully that America meant only roast turkey 
every day for everybody. He forgot that states, as Bacon said 
of wars, go on their bellies. As for the security of property, 
it should be tolerably well secured in a coimtry where every 
other man hopes to be rich, even though the only property 
qualification be the ownership of two hands that add to the 
general wealth. Is it not the best security for anything to 
interest the largest possible number of persons in its preserva- 
tion and the smallest in its division? 

In point of fact, far-seeing men count the increasing power 
of wealth and its combinations as one of the chief dangers 
with which the institutions of the United States are threat- 
ened in the not distant future. The right of individual property 
is no doubt the very comer stone of civilization as hitherto 
understood, but I am a little impatient of being told that prop- 
erty is entitled to exceptional mnsideration because it bears 
all the burdens of the State. It bears those, indeed, whidi can 
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most easily be borne, but poverty pays with its person the 
chief e^nses of war, pestilence, and famine. Wealth should 
not forget this, for poverty is beginning to think of it now 
and then. Let me not be misunderstood. I see as clearly as 
, any man possibly can, and rate as highly, the value of wealth, 
and of hereditary wealth, as the security of refinement, the 
feeder of all those arts that ennoble and beautify life, and as 
making a country worth living in. Many an ancestral hall 
here in England has been a nursery of that culture which has 
been of example and benefit to all. 

I should not think of coming before you to defend or to 
ctiticize any form of government. All have their virtues, all 
their defects, and all have illustrated one period or another 
in the history of the race, with signal services to humanity 
and culture. There is not one that could stand a cynical cross- 
examination by an experienced criminal lawyer, except that 
of a perfectly wise and perfectly good despot, such as the world 
has never seen, except in that white-haired king of Browning’s 
who 


Lived long ago 
In the morning of the world, 

When Earth was nearer Heaven than now. 

The English race, if they did not invent government by dis- 
cussion, have at least carried it nearest to perfection in practice. 
It seems a very safe and reasonable contrivance for occupying 
the attention of the country, and is certainly a better way of 
settling questions t han by push of pike. Yet, if one should 
ask it why it should not rather be called government by gab- 
ble, it would have to fumble a good while before it found the 
chance for a convincing reply. 

As matters stand, too, it is beginning to be doubtful whether 
Parliament and Congress sit at Westminster and Washington 
or in the editor’s rooms of the leading journals, so thorou^ly 
is everything debated before the authorized and responsible 
debaters get on their legs. And what shall we say of govern- 
ment by a majority of voices? To a person who in the last 
century would have called himself an In^nirtial Cbservet, 9 , 
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niimerical preponderance seems, on the whole, as clumsy a 
way of arriving at truth as could well be devised, but expe- 
rience has apparently shown it to be a convenient arrangement 
for determining what may be expedient or advisable or prac- 
ticable at any given moment. Truth, after all, wears a differ- 
ent face to everybody, and it would be too tedious to wait till 
all were agreed. She is said to lie at the bottom of a well, 
for the very reason, perhaps, that whoever looks down in search 
of her sees his own image at the bottom, and is persuaded not 
only that he has seen the goddess, but that she is far better- 
looking than he had imagined. 

The arguments against universal suffrage are equally unan- 
swerable. “What,” we exclaim, “shall Tom, Dick, and Harry 
have as much weight in the scale as I?” Of course, nothing 
could be more absurd. And yet universal suffrage has not been 
the instrument of greater unwisdom than contrivances of a 
more select description. Assemblies could be mentioned com- 
posed entirely of Masters of Arts and Doctors in Divinity which 
have sometimes shown traces of human passion or prejudice 
in their votes. The democratic theory is that those Constitu- 
tions are likely to prove steadiest whidi have the broadest base, 
that the right to vote makes a safety-valve of every voter, and 
that the best way of teaching a man how to vote is to give him 
the diance of practice. For the question is no longer the aca- 
demic one, “Is it wise to give every man the ballot ?” but rather 
the practical one, “Is it prudent to deprive the whole classes of 
it anjr longer?” It may be conjectured that it is cheaper in the 
long run to lift men up than to hold them down, and that the 
ballot in their banda is less dangerous to society than a sense 
of wtong in their heads. At any rate this is the dilemma to 
which the drift of opinion has been for some time sweeping 
us, and in politics a dilemma is a more unmanageable thing 
to hold by ^ horrts than a wolf by the ears. 

It is said that the ri^t of suffrage is not valued when it is 
indiscriminatd]^ bestowted* ahd thrare may be some truth in this, 
for I have observed that what naeu prize most is a privilege, 
even if it be that of chief mourner at a fimeral. But is there 
not danger that it will be valued at more than its worth if 
denied, and that souCie illegidmate way will be sou^t to make 
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up for the want of it? Men who have a voice in public af- 
fairs are at once affiliated with one or other of the great 
parties between which society is divided, merge their individ- 
ual hopes and opinions, are safer, because more generalized 
hopes and opinions are disciplined by its tactics, and acquire, 
to a certain degree, the orderly qualities of an army. They 
no longer belong to a class, but to a body corporate. Of one 
thing, at least, we may be certain, that, under whatever method 
of helping things to go wrong man’s wit can contrive, those 
who have the divine right to govern will be found to govern 
in the end, and that the highest privilege to which the majority 
of mankind can aspire is that of being governed by those 
wiser than they. Universal suffrage has in the United States 
sometimes been made the instrument of inconsiderate changes, 
under the notion of reform, and this from a misconception of 
the true meaning of popular government. One of these was 
the substitution in many of the States of popular election for 
official selection in the choice of judges. The same system ap- 
plied to military officers was the source of much evil during 
our Civil War, and, I believe, had to be abandoned. But it 
has been also true that on all great questions of national policy 
a reserve of prudence and discretion has been brought out at 
the critical moment to turn the scale in favor of a wiser deci- 
sion. An appeal to the reason of the people has never been 
known to fail in the long run. 

We are told that the inevitable result of democracy is to sap 
the foundations of personal independence, to weaken the princi- 
ples of authority, to lessen the respect due to eminence, 
whether in station, virtue, or genius. If these things were so, 
society could not hold together. Perhaps the best forcing-house 
of robust individuality would be where public opinion is in- 
clined to be most overbearing, as he must be of heroic temper 
who should walk along Piccadilly at the height of the Season 
in a soft hat. As for authority, it is one of those symptoms 
of the time that the religious reverence for it is declining every- 
where, but this is due partly to the fact that statecraft is no 
longer looked upon as a mystery, but as business, and partly 
to the decay of superstition, by which I mean the habit of 
respecting what we are told to respect rather than vdiat is 
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respectable in itself. There is more rough and tumble in the 
American democracy than is altogether agreeable to people of 
sensitive nerves and refined habits, and the people take their 
political duties lightly and laughingly, as is, perhaps, neither 
unnatural nor imbecoming in a young giant. Democracies can 
no more jump away from their own shadows than the rest of 
us can. They do no doubt sometimes make mistakes and pay 
honor to men who do not deserve it. But they do this because 
they believe them worthy of it, and thou^ it be true that the 
idol is the measure of the worshiper, yet the worship has in it 
the germ of a nobler religion. 

But is it democracies alone that fall into these errors? I, 
who have seen it proposed to erect a statue to Hudson, the 
railway king, and have heard Louis Napoleon hailed as the 
savior of society by men who certainly had no democratic asso- 
ciations or leanings, am not ready to think so. But democ- 
racies have likewise their finer instincts. I have also seen the 
wisest statesman and most pregnant speaker of our generation, 
a man of humble birth and ungainly manners, of little culture 
beyond what his own genius supplied, become more absolute in 
power than any monarch of modem times through the reverence 
of his countrymen for his honesty, his wisdom, his sincerity, his 
faith in God and man, and the nobly humane simplicity of his 
character. And I remember another whom popular respect 
enveloped as with a halo, the least vulgar of men, the most aris- 
terely genial, and the most independent of opinion. Wherever 
he went he never met a stranger, but everywhere neighbors and 
friends proud of him as their ornament and decoration. Institu- 
tions which could bear and breed such men as Lincoln and 
Emerson had surely some energy for good. No, amid all the 
fruitless turmoil and nuscarriage of the world, if there be one 
thing steadfast and of favorable omen, one thing to make op- 
timism distrust its own obscure distrust, it is the rooted instinct 
in men to admire what is better and more beautiful than them- 
selves. The touchstone of political and social institutions is 
their ability to supply them with worthy objects of this senti- 
ment, which is the very taproot of civilization and progress. 
There would seem to be no readier way of feeding it with the 
dements of growth and vigor than such an organization of so- 
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ciety as will enable men to respect themselves, and so to justify 
them in respecting others. 

Such a result is quite possible under other conditions than 
those of an avowedly democratical Constitution. For I take 
it that the real essence of democracy was fairly enou^ defined 
by the First Napoleon when he said that the French Revolution 
meant “la carriere ouverte aux talents” — a. clear pathway for 
merit of whatever kind. I should be inclined to paraphreise 
this by calling democracy that form of society, no matter what 
its political classifications, in which every man had a chance 
and knew he had it. If a man can climb, and feels himself 
encouraged to climb, from a coalpit to the highest position for 
which he is fitted, he can well afford to be indifferent what 
name is given to the government under which he lives. The 
Bailli of Mirabeau, uncle of the more famous tribune of that 
name, wrote in 1771 : “The English are, in my opinion, a hun- 
dred times more agitated zind more unfortunate than the very 
Algerines themselves, because they do not know and will not 
know till the destruction of their over-swollen power, which I 
believe very near, whether they are monarchy, aristocracy, or 
democracy, and wish to play the part of all three.” England 
has not Iteen obliging enough to fulfill the Bailli’s prophecy, 
and perhaps it was this very carelessness about the name, and 
concern about the substance of popular government, this skill 
in getting the best out of things as they are, in utilizing all 
the motives which influence men, and in giving one direction 
to many impulses, that has been a principal factor of her 
greatness and power. 

Perhaps it is fortunate to have an imwritten Constitution, 
for men are prone to be tinkering the work of their own hands, 
whereas they are more willing to let time and circumstances 
mend or modify what time and circumstances have made. All 
free governments, whatever their name, are in reality govern- 
ments by public opinion, and it is on the quality of this public 
opinion that their prosperity depends. It is, therefore, their 
first duty to purify the element from which they draw the 
breath of life. With the growth of democracy grovTs also the 
fear, if not the danger, that this atmosphere may be corrupted 
with poisonous e^dialations from lower and mtore malarious 
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levels, and the question of sanitation becomes more instant and 
pressing. Democracy in its best sense is merely the letting in 
of light and air. Lord Sherbrooke, with his usual epigrammatic 
terseness, bids you educate your future rulers. But would this 
alone be a sufficient safeguard? To educate the intelligence is 
to enlarge the horizon of its desires and wants. And it is well 
that this should be so. But the enterprise must go deeper and 
prepare the way for satisfying those desires and wants in so 
far as they are legitimate. 

What is really ominous of danger to the existing order of 
things is not democracy (which, properly understood, is a con- 
servative force), but the Socialism which may find a fulcrum 
in it. If we cannot equalize conditions and fortunes any more 
than we can equalize the brains of men — and a very sagacious 
person has said that “where two men ride on a horse one must 
ride behind” — ^we can yet, perhaps, do something to correct 
those methods and influences that lead to enormous inequalities, 
and to prevent their growing more enormous. It is all very 
well to pooh-pooh Mr. George and to prove him mistaken in 
his political economy. But he is right in his impelling motive; 
right, also, I am convinced, in insisting that humanity makes 
a part, by far the most important part, of political economy; 
and in thinking man to be of more concern and more convincing 
than the longest columns of figures in the world. For unless you 
include human nature in your addition, your total is sure to 
be wrong and your deductions from it fallacious. Communism 
meaus barbarism, but Socialism means, or wishes to mean, co- 
operation and community of interests, S3mipathy, the giving to 
the hands not so large a share as to the brains, but a larger 
share than hitherto in the wealth they must combine to pro- 
duce — means, in short, the practical application of Christianity 
to life, and has rn it the secret of an orderly and benign recon- 
struction. 

I do not believe in violent changes, nor do I expect them. 
Things in possession have a very firm grip. One of the strongest 
cements of society is the conviction of mankind that the state 
of thing s into which they are bom is a part of the order of the 
universe, as natural, let iis say, as that the sun should go round 
the earth. It is a conviction ttot they will not surrender exc^t 
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on compulsion, and a wise society should look to it that this 
compulsion be not put upon them. For the individual man 
there is no radical cure, outside of human nature itself. The 
rule will always hold good that you must 

Be your own palace or the world’s your gaol. 

But for artificial evils, for evils that spring from want of 
thought, thought must find a remedy somewhere. There has 
been no period of time in which wealth has been more sensible 
of its duties than now. It builds hospitals, it establishes mis- 
sions among the poor, it endows schools. It is one of the ad- 
vantages of accumulated wealth, and of the leisure it renders 
possible, that people have time to think of the wants and sor- 
rows of their fellows. But all these remedies are partial and 
palliative merely. It is as if we should apply plasters to a 
single pustule of the smallpox with a view of driving out the 
disease. The true way is to discover and extirpate the germs. 
As society is now constituted these are in the air it breathes, in 
the water it drinks, in things that seem, and which it has always 
believed, to be the most innocent and healthful. The evil ele- 
ments it neglects corrupt these in their springs and pollute 
them in their courses. Let us be of good cheer, however, re- 
membering that the misforttmes hardest to bear are those which 
never come. The world has outlived much, and will outlive a 
great deal more, and men have contrived to be happy in it. It 
has shown the strength of its constitution in nothing more 
than in surviving the quack medicines it has tried. In the 
scales of the destinies brawn will never weigh so mudi as brain. 
Our healing is not in the storm or in the whirlwind, it is not 
in monarchies, or aristocracies, or democracies, but will be re- 
vealed by the still small voice that speaks to the conscience and 
the heart, prompting us to a wider and wiser humanity. 
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This is the Fourth Anniversary of a memorable day in human 
history. November ii, 1918, signalized not alone the ending 
of the greatest war in the annals of mankind but it marked the 
beginnin’g of a new era in civilization. 

The European war had its origin in causes which were dis- 
tinctly alien to American ideals and traditions. Conflicting 
national interests and ambitions, secret alliances, and counter- 
alliances which sought to gain political, economic and military 
advantages to those concerned, racial and national hatreds en- 
gendered by centuries of strife, resulted in a final death grap- 
ple between two opposing principles of government, autoc- 
racy on the one hand and democracy on the other. For gen- 
erations all Europe had been an armed camp. England, the 
greatest military power on the high seas, Germany, the great- 
est military power on land, and France, Italy, Belgium, Rus- 
sia, Austria, Turkey and the Balkan States, all armed to the 
death, awaited only the e^splosive to set in motion the might- 
iest machine for human slaughter ever operated in the history 
of mankind. The explosion came in August, 1914, and the 
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world was thrown into a colossal convulsion from which it has 
now only partially emerged. 

America had nothing to do with the controversies or causes 
which led up to this great disaster. By tradition and by 
consistent policy we had never been a military power. We 
had never maintained a large standing army, but with the 
growth of powerful foreign navies, and because of our ex- 
tended coast line, we had gradually built up a formidable 
modern navy of our own. But its primary purpose was self- 
defense and not aggression. We believed that our remoteness 
from the fields of foreign wars rendered us immune from 
embroilment or attack. But we had not taken into considera- 
tion the fact that our growth as a nation had necessarily made 
us a powerful factor in world commerce and that our security 
and prosperity were dependent upon the maintenance of our 
rights upon the high seas and upon uninterrupted intercourse 
with all parts of the world. When the European clash came, 
we declared our neutrality and sought, by every peaceful 
means, to maintain it. But the most powerful of the Emo- 
pean belligerents began to encroach upon our neutral rights 
whenever they found that it was to their advantage to do so. 
We quickly discovered that it was impossible to isolate Amer- 
ica. She was an integral part of world economy, her prod- 
ucts were in demand by all the nations, she had a right as a 
neutral to trade with them and she refused to yield any of 
her vital rights to escape collision with any challenger or upon 
the behest of any despot. She was one of the most important 
members of the family of nations and she could neither shirk 
her responsibilities nor avoid the consequences. Disregard 
of America’s rights by all of the belligerents produced a con- 
tinuing tension which finally culnvinated in the destruction by 
one of the great powers of the lives and property of Ameri- 
can citizens on the high seas in violation of the accepted rules 
of international warfare, and no alternative was left except 
to draw the sword. 

April 6, 1917, Congress passed the fateful resolution that 
threw America into the World War and made her a party bel- 
ligerent in the greatest conflict of all time on a field of action 
more than three thousand miles from the Atlantic seaboard. 
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With chaxacteristic patriotism and energy the nation sprang 
to arms. One of the most inspiring spectacles of all history 
was presented when the most powerful and peaceful democ- 
racy of all the ages transformed itself, with incredible celerity 
and efficiency, into an irresistible military machine. The 
young David of democracy was matched in mortal combat 
with the mailed Goliath of autocracy. Democracy won the 
battle and we to-day celebrate the victory. 

But have we realized the thing for which we fought prima- 
rily, the thing which lit the crusaders’ fire in the hearts of our 
people, the thing which has been the Christian dream of cen- 
turies, the thing without which civilization is still imperiled, 
the thing which, above all things, would bring the greatest 
blessings to the human race — the destruction of war itself and 
the enthronement of enduring peace? We have not. America 
failed to follow up the victory. The greatest tragedy of human 
hopes was written when she refused to march onward to the 
goal which, for the first time since Christ, seemed almost within 
the Christian grasp. The four million men who sprang to the 
defense of their coimtry with the determination to end war 
for all time, found themselves cheated of their prey in the very 
hour of their victory. Mars, the repulsive God of Wm, escaped, 
and again sits omnipotent upon his throne, ready to hurl new 
disasters upon the world. The peace of the world was de- 
stroyed by partisan politics. Selfishness and intolerance re- 
gained the day. We seek an isolation we cannot find, and we 
suffer the consequences, moral, spiritual and economic, of our 
failure to live up to our rei^onsibilities and maintain the noble 
ideals whidi m^tde us unconquerable on the field of battle. 

In this reversion from the sublime heights of Christian pur- 
pose and glorious achievement to the debased level of partisan 
politics and ignoble shirking, our sense of justice and grati- 
tude to the fmir mflUon men who fought the war and won the 
victory seems, to havte been destroyed. We have failed them. 
We have, thus fer, proven ourselves unequal to the ideals for 
which they fought and incapable of appreciating the heroic 
services ttey rendered ul die hour of national peril. 

What was the situation ip the spring of 1917 when America 
entered the war? A j^oomimr outlook for the Allied cause 
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could not be painted. The submarine was doing its deadly 
work at sea, rapidly destroying the means of communication 
between Great Britain, France, Italy and the United States, 
upon the maintenance of which depended their supplies of 
food, munitions and war materials. The ghastly prospect of 
starvation stared the Allies in the face. Quick relief could be 
obtained only from America. But the credit of the Allies 
was exhausted. This was a graver danger than the immediate 
effects of the submarine because without money or credit they 
could not buy essential supplies in America. At that time 
Great Britain had demand obligations in American banks 
amormting to four himdred million dollars which she could not 
meet. France and Italy were in financial extremity. What the 
Allies needed immediately to save them from irretrievable 
disaster was, first, American money, and, second, American 
men. 

By act of Congress the Secretary of the Treasury was armed 
with authority to meet the credit situation. The Treasury of 
the United States inunediately extended first aid to Great 
Britain, France and Italy by lending them money to buy the 
food and mimitions necessary to keep them on the fighting 
line until American men could arrive upon the field of battle. 

American men quickly followed American money— and what a 
colossal task it was to prepare untrained young America to fi^t 
the veteran legions of the most powerful military nations of 
the earth ! But this was not all : to transport them across three 
thousand miles of sea infested with treacherous submarines and 
to put them in the battle line on foreign soil in strange sur- 
roundings amid a jargon of foreign tongues, equipped to fight 
the experienced veterans of the enemy, seemed an impossible 
task. But in an incredibly short space of time our raw re- 
cruits were transformed into a militant and irresistible fighting 
force. Three thousand miles of ocean were annihilated. The 
submarine was overcome. The mighty legions of the trained 
enemy were met and conquered, and in eighteen months after 
America entered the war, victory had been torn from the hands 
of defeat and the American doughboy was acclaimed as the 
protector of the Nation and the savior of liberty and democ- 
racy in the world. For these heroic achievements, and in the 
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flush of victory, the lips of a grateful people, in a grand chorus 
of praise and gratitude, said that nothing was to good for him. 

How was this mighty deed accomplished? By the organized 
might of America! The crisis was so grave that we could not 
rely upon our traditional policy of waiting for the volunteer to 
come forward and undertake this perilous and prodigious task. 
Swift measures were imperative. The Congress had provided 
the necessary money and credit to sustain the Allied cause vmtil 
American troops could take the field, and now Congress took the 
next great step and passed a law, establishing a fundamental 
principle of war making in a democracy — ^a universal draft 
law — ^that required every eligible young man, the sons of the 
rich and the sons of the poor alike, to go into training and fight 
without discrimination or favoritism for the cause of their 
country. 

Under this law the strong arm of Uncle Sam stretched out 
into every home in the land where there was an eligible boy of 
military age, and took him, without the sanction and regard- 
less of the feelings of parents and loved ones, before Selective' 
Service Boards which chose those who were physically fit and 
sent them into training camps throu^out the coxmtry. Four 
millions of America’s finest young effectives were taken in 
this manner and molded into an unconquerable fighting force. 

We did not ask these young men if they wanted to go into 
the trenches and give their lives for their country. We did 
not, nor could we in time of national peril, consult their wishes 
in the matter. We took them and sent them out to perform 
the supreme duty of patriotism. The life of the nation was 
at stake and it was they who had to save it. We did not ask 
these men what compensation would be acceptable for the haz- 
ardous work we thrust upon them. There was neither in- 
dividual nor collective bargaining as, of course, there could not 
be. The Congress arbitrarily fixed their pay and said that a 
soldier should receive, while fig^iting on the bloody fields of 
France, the sum of $r.io per day, and while in reserve on 
American soil, awaiting the call to Europe, $i.oo per day. In 
tibe judgment of Congress it was worth loc more per day to 
face the enemy’s shot and shell and poison gas on the battle- 
fidds of Europe, than to be in reserve in America. Of this 
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meager compensation the soldier paid almost one-fourth for 
the life insurance which a grateful nation permitted him to 
buy at minimum rates. If he was a married man, he was re- 
quired by law to pay in addition, another half of his compensa- 
tion for the support of his dependent family. The little that 
was left (about $io per month) the soldier was permitted to 
dispose of as he saw fit. There was, of course, no chance for 
the men and women in the army and navy to effect savings. 
After payments for life insurance and allowance for the sup- 
port of families and loved ones, barely enough was left for 
their ordinary needs. 

The war was ended and, by their valor, ended a year sooner 
than expected 1 

The victorious heroes returned. With justified pride and 
deep emotion they trod again the soil of their native land 
amid the plaudits of the multitude. Then they were mustered 
out. Their swords were sheathed, their Iguns stacked, their 
uniforms laid aside and the undramatic and crowded fields of 
civil life stretched before them. These young heroes had come 
from the farms, the villages, the towns and the cities of every 
part of the land. They had given up their jobs and occupa- 
tions. They had exchanged their environments for something 
new, something different, something uplifting. Their horizons 
had been widened. They had fought for great ideals and for 
noble objects. They had been reforged in a crucible of fire 
and remade in the grim school of discipline and dange r They 
were bigger men — ^they were broader men than the unsophisti- 
cated youths who entered the army as raw recruits from the 
farms, the plains, the moimtains and the cities of a great na- 
tion. They had to start life anew with enlarged vision, with 
new and finer conceptions of duty, with higher aims and am- 
bitions. Thousand s of them could not look with patience upon 
the narrow and provincial life from which they had been 
drawn. They wanted larger opportunity to make themselves 
useful citizens of the greatest Republic of aU time. They 
wanted a chance at a larger and more fruitful life. 

But what was there to begin with except diaracter, enlarged 
experience and bright hope? They had emerged from the 
warm atmosphere of national wdcome to fin4 th^hselves in 
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the cold atmosphere of practical, uiis3anpathetic, indifferent 
civil life. Where were the jobs they had been led to believe 
were awaiting with warm welcome their return? Where were 
the opportunities which they had been told that a grateful na- 
tion would shower upon them for their heroic services — ^for 
their priceless contribution to the cause of liberty and democ- 
racy? They were gone. Jobs and opportunity had been con- 
quered by those who stayed at home and faced no peril while 
the conquerers of the Nation’s foe were engaged on the field 
of battle. Life stretched before them, but what was there to 
start with? Not even a paltry fund which, if promptly avail- 
able, would have opened up to the returned soldier the oppor- 
tunity for a new and prosperous career. 

It was the very need of this assistance, resulting from the 
inadequate pay granted the soldiers, that prompted the sug- 
gestion that a grateful nation recognize their inestimable ser- 
vices by increasing the compensation paid to them during the 
Trar. This is familiarly known as “adjusted compensation” or 
“Soldiers’ Bonus” and since it has been under consideration 
for the past four years and is an important public question, 
it does not seem inappropriate to discuss it on this occasion. 

What is “adjusted compensation” or “Soldiers’ bonus”? 

It is a proposal that the men who fought in France and re- 
ceived but ?i.io per day therefor, be paid an additional $1.25 
per day for the period of actual service and that the men 
who were held in reserve in camps in the United States and 
received but $1.00 per day therefor, be paid an additional 
$1.00 per day for the period of actual service — but that in 
no case should the soldier in foreign service receive a total 
additional payment of more than $600 nor the soldier in home 
service a totdl of umce than $500. 

Is this aft unreasonable request? Is $2.35 per day, or 
$70.50 per month, too much to pay to the men who endured 
ah the dangers and horrors and sufferings of the trenches and 
of Woody batdes? Is $!2(O0 per' day too much to pay to the 
men who were kept in reserve awaiting orders to go to the 
front and fill the gaps caused by those who died in battle? 

As adequate compensadon for service performed, it is, of 
•eours^, too little; but as evidence of gratitude and apprecia- 
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tion of a great duty nobly performed, it is something. As a 
genuine help to the four million men and women who saved 
the Nation from grave peril, it is much. As a matter of jus- 
tice, it is everything. 

T^le these men were fighting and sacrificing for country, 
every class in America, protected by their valor and sacrifice, 
was living in safety and earning more money and making 
larger profits than ever before in our history. Even the civil 
employees of the Government, more than 300,000 in number, 
who were receiving salaries of $2300 or less per annum, were 
granted a bonus of $240 per year. For the past five years 
these civil employees have already received a total bonus of 
$1200 each — ^twice the maximum proposed for the soldiers, 
and the bonus is still continuing. 

The great manufacturing interests, which produced war 
munitions and supplies, and the great trusts and combinations 
in control of vital necessities for the army and the navy, and 
the people, made fabulous profits during the war because the 
valor of our heroes in the field made them secure in life, lib- 
erty, property and the pursuit of profit. By contrast, how 
can this great nation fail to grant tie claim of the men, who 
saved the nation from disaster, to the comparatively small 
recognition involved in the allowance of their request for a 
readjustment of compensation for the actual time they were 
in the service of their country? 

A Committee of the Senate, after exhaustive investigation, 
reported that it would require only about $1,600,000,000 to 
pay in cash the entire amount of the adjusted compensa- 
tion or bonus to the enlisted men and women of the United 
States. 

But immediately a cry arose from the very interests which 
had profited most by the valor of the soldiers, that to pay the 
adjusted compensation would impose a greater burden upon 
the American people than they could bear, and that the credit 
of the government would be destroyed if such payment should 
be undertaken. 

Never was there a more fallacious and unsupportable daim, 
and never was there an exhibition of baser ingratitude. 

The Nation could have paid the claims for adjusted com* 
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pensation without hurt to the national credit, and without im- 
posing serious burdens upon the people. The additional com- 
pensation should be treated as a part of the cost of the war 
and should, like other burdens of the war, be funded into long 
time obligations and the payment spread over several genera- 
tions so that the present generation should not be required to 
pay an undue share of it and succeeding generations should 
be required to pay a just share of it. We could issue fifty- 
year government bonds in sufficient amount to pay the bonus 
in cash and thus not only discharge creditably and promptly 
an obligation the country justly owes, but remove the question 
from the hands of partisan and tricky politicians who have 
made use of the issue for base and ignoble ends. By this 
method another desirable result is accomplished — ^additional 
onerous brirdens would not be imposed on the present genera- 
tion which is already staggering under a heavy load of taxa- 
tion. Only the annual interest and sinking fund would have 
to be paid This would not exceed a total of five per cent, 
or about $80,000,000 per annum, to take care of the interest 
on the bonds and the pajunent of the principal at maturity. 

There are those to say that our enlisted men and women 
should not be pmd additional compensation because they will 
waste the money — ^that no benefits will therefore be conferred 
upon them. This is, of course, mere assertion based neither 
upon fact nor reeison. Arguing from human eaperience and 
the natural tendency of most men and women to save money 
and not to waste it, to use it wisely and not to lose it, it is 
more reasonable to assume that the great majority will use 
the money beneficially. But assuming for the sake of argu- 
ment that justice demands that the claims of the soldiers be 
paid, or that the gratitude of a saved nation prompts the pay- 
ment, it is no a nswer to say that justice should be denied or 
gratitude stifled upon the mere assumption that those entitled 
to justice or those who ^ould be the recipients of the Nation’s 
gratitude may not use the rewards wisely or beneficially. We 
cannot satisfy the demands of justice by being unjust nor 
manifest gratitude by refusing to be grateful. If the soldiers 
are entitled to the bonus either because justice demands it or 
gratitude prompts it, it should be paid to them no matter what 
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they may do with it. In its final analysis it is an affront to 
the enlisted men and women to assume that they are so worth- 
less and incompetent that they will not make proper use of a 
payment to which they are, in justice, entitled. 

There are others who say that the bonus should not be paid 
because it will ‘^commercialize patriotism.’’ This is merely 
trying to satisfy conscience with a phrase. If it be commer- 
cializing patriotism to increase the pay of the soldier for the 
dangerous work he did in the war, then why was it not equally 
commercializing patriotism to pay him anything whatever for 
serving in the war? The argument must be carried to its 
logical conclusion. Either he should be paid within reasonable 
limits to the full extent of the Nation’s ability to pay, or he 
should not be paid at all. If patriotism is to be exacted of 
the soldier without cost, then in time of war all civilian effort 
should be drafted without cost, and no profit should be al- 
lowed private enterprise or service as a contribution to the 
war effort. The most unfair and unjust thing that the op- 
ponents of the soldiers’ bonus have done to the four million 
gallant men and women who fought the war, is this attempt 
to impeach their patriotism. A greater wrong could not be 
done. If it would commercialize patriotism to increase the 
pay of the soldier for the service he rendered in the war, then 
what can be said of the gross commercializing of patriotism 
indulged in by every firm, corporation and individual who 
turned to the utmost profit the opportunities the war gave 
them. 

It is not unnatural that the people should hesitate to assume 
new tax burdens at a time when they already are overloaded 
with state, local and national taxation. Certainly these bur- 
dens ought not to be increased without convincing reasons. 
The opposition to the soldiers’ bonus is grounded largely upon 
the fear that it will inevitably impose new tax burdens. But 
this objection is met if the bonus can be paid without increas- 
ing existing burdens through a division of the tariff subsidies 
already imposed upon the people or through the issuance of 
long time government bonds which will distribute the burden 
lightly over several generations. But in no circumstances can 
any nation take the position that justice to any great class of 
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its citizens shall be denied because it will cost something to do 
justice. 

There are some things which cannot be measured in dollars. 
Justice is one of them. Liberty is another. Democracy is 
still another. Liberty and Democracy are founded upon Jus- 
tice, and the nation must stand for justice and do justice no 
matter what the cost may be in blood or treasure. If we 
refuse to do justice to the great army of men and women who 
saved the nation in its hour of extremity; if we leave in the 
hearts of the four million defenders of the nation and in the 
hearts of their families and friends the feeling that the nation 
is not only unjust, but ungrateful, may we not do a graver 
injury to the spirit and morale and patriotism of our people 
than any savings in taxation could ever compensate ? 

In the wave of materialism which has swept over the land 
since the war was fought, our higher ideals seem to have been 
obscured. What Armistice Day ought to celebrate instead of 
merely signify has not yet been secured. Perhaps these things 
are only in eclipse. The triumph over war, injustice and op- 
pression has not yet come. It may never come in full per- 
fection, but it is our duty to fight unfalteringly for this noble 
end. 

Let us pray God that that day of triumph may come, and 
while we pray CJod and press on with unconquerable deter- 
mination, let us make sure that we preserve the soul of the 
nation from the corroding influences of injustice, materialism 
and selfishness. Let us, on this day made glorious by the 
valorous deeds of our sons and daughters, resolve that this 
great nation, fashioned by our forefathers in the spirit of the 
Christian God and dedicated by them to the service of human- 
ity, shall be preserved for all time. 


4 » 



WILLIAM McKinley 

AMERICAN PATRIOTISM 

Address by William McKinley, delivered at the dedication of the 
Cuyahoga County Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Monument at Cleveland, 
O., July 4, 1894. Mayor Robert Blee, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee of Arrangements, introduced Mr. McKinley, then Governor 
of Ohio. Previous to the address, “Our Bonnie Flag” was sung 
by children who in singing the chorus beat the time of the music 
with flags. Other speeches by McKinley are printed in Volumes 
n and XI. 

Soldiers and Sailors of Cuyahoga County, My Comrades 
AND Fellow Citizens: — wish the whole world might have 
witnessed the sight we have just seen and have heard the song 
we have just listened to from the school children of the City 
of Cleveland. With patriotism in our hearts and with the 
flag of our country in our hands, there is no danger of an- 
archy and there is no danger to the American Union. [Ap- 
plause.] 

The place, the day, and the occasion upon which we assemble, 
fill us with patriotic emotion. They are happily and appro- 
priately united. This old Monumental Square is filled with 
hallowed memories. This day registers the birthday of the 
Declaration of Independence. And this monument that we 
dedicate to-day attests that every promise of that declaration 
has been kept and performed. [Applause.] Standing in this 
presence, I am reminded that this Public Square has witnessed 
many interesting and memorable events. The first I recall 
was on the loth day of September, i860, when the monu- 
ment to Commodore Perry was unveiled. It w£« a deeply 
interesting occasion. An immense crowd thronged this city 
as it throngs it to-day. Governor Sprague, of Rhode Island, 
with his staff and State officers, and die members of the Legis- 
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lature of that State, and the Providence Light Infantry, par- 
ticipated in the interesting ceremony. Governor Dennison, the 
first war governor Ohio ever had, delivered the address of 
welcome. General J. W. Fitch, remembered by the older 
citizens of Cleveland, was the Grand Marshall of the day; and 
General Barnett, whose distinguished services in the war are 
yet fresh in the memory of the people, and who now partici- 
pates in these ceremonies, was in command of the Cleveland 
Light Artillery Regiment. The great historian, George Ban- 
croft, delivered the principal address of the day. It was 
probably, my fellow citizens, the greatest celebration that 
Cuyahoga County had seen up to that time. It was on this 
ground, too, that the Soldiers' and Sailors' Aid Society of 
Northern Ohio, aye, of the whole country, was organized, and 
some of the noble mothers who were at the birth of that or- 
ganization are seated upon this platform to-day. These noble 
women gave unselfish devotion to the country, and money from 
all this section of the States poured into the coffers of that 
association for the relief of the men at the front, who were 
sustaining the flag. It was in this Square, too, that the re- 
mains of the martyred Lincoln, the greatest emancipator, rested 
as they journeyed to his Western home. It was on this very 
spot, almost where we stand to-day, that the whole population 
of Northern Ohio viewed for the last time him who had been 
captain of all our armies under the Constitution, and whose 
death was a sacrifice to the great cause of freedom and the 
Union* [Applause.] 

Here, too, my fellow citizens, on this very spot, the remains 
of the immortal Garfield lay in state, attended by the Congress 
of the United States, by the supreme judiciary of the Nation, 
by the officers of the Army and the Navy of the Nnited 
States, by the Governors and Legislators of all the surround- 
ing States. The steady tread of a mourning State and Na- 
tion was uninterrupted throu^ the entire night. It was here 
that the people looked upon his face for the last time forever. 

Interesting, my fellow citizens, and patriotic as the scenes 
witnessed in the past have been, I venture to say that none of 
them has stirred so many memories or quickened such patri- 
otic feeling as the services we perform to-day in the dedica- 
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tion of this beautiful structure to the memory of the loyal 
soldiers and sailors who contributed their lives to save the 
Government from dissolution. Cuyahoga County can well be 
proud of this great memorial. It is a fitting tribute to the 
soldiers living and the soldiers dead. Cuyahoga’s sons were 
represented in nearly every branch of the military service. 
Almost every Ohio regiment received some contribution from 
Cuyahoga County, whether in the infantry, cavalry, artillery, 
on land or on sea. Whether among white troops or colored 
troops Cuyahoga County’s sons were to be found, they were 
always foimd at the post of greatest danger. [Applause.] 

Nothing has so impressed me in the program to-day as the 
organization of the old soldiers, carr3dng with them their 
tattered flags, which they bore a third of a century ago upon 
the fields of war. More than sixty of the old regimental flags 
will be carried by the survivors of their respective regiments, 
and the flag room at the capitol at Columbus could not sup- 
ply the men of Cuyahoga County all the flags which they are 
entitled to bear. Is it any wonder that these old soldiers love 
to carry the flags under which they fought and for which their 
brave comrades gave up their lives? 

Is it any wonder that the old soldier loves the flag under 
whose folds he fought and for which his Comrades shed so 
much blood ? He loves it for what it is and for what it repre- 
sents. It embodies the purposes and history of the Government 
itself. It records the achievements of its defenders upon land 
and sea. It heralds the heroism and sacrifices of our Revolu- 
tionary fathers who planted free government on this continent 
and dedicated it to liberty forever. It attests the struggles 
of ouar army and the valor of our citizens in all the wars of the 
Republic. It has been sanctified by the blood of pur best and 
our bravest. It records the achievements of Washington and 
the martyrdom of Lincoln. It has been bathed in the tears 
of a sorrowing people. It has been glorified in the hearts of a 
freedom-loving people, not only at home but in every part of 
the world. Our flag expresses more than any other flag; it 
means more than any other national emblem. It expresses 
the will of a free people and proclaims that they are supreme 
and that they acknowledge no earthly sovereign other 
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themselves. It never was assaulted that thousands did not 
rise up to smite the assailant. Glorious old banner! 

When the Stars and Stripes were hauled down on Sumter, 
flags without numbers were raised above every fireside in the 
land and all the glorious achievements which that flag repre- 
sented with all its hallowed memories glowed with burning 
fervor in the heart of every lover of liberty and the Union. 
The mad assault which was made upon the flag at that time 
aroused its defenders and kindled a patriotism which could not 
be quenched until it had extinguished the unholy cause which 
assaulted our holy banner. 

What more beautiful conception than that which prompted 
Abra Kohn, of Chicago, in February, i86i, to send to Mr. 
Lincoln, on the eve of his starting to Washington to take the 
office of President, to which he had been elected, a flag of our 
country, bearing upon its silken folds these words from the 
fifth and ninth verses of the first chapter of Joshua: “Have 
I not commanded thee, be strong and of good courage? Be 
not afraid, neither be thou dismayed, for the Lord, our God, 
is with thee, whithersoever thou goest. There shall no man 
be able to stand before thee all the days of thy life. As I 
was with Moses, so shall I be with thee. I will not fail thee 
nor forsake thee.” 

Could anything have given Mr. Lincoln more cheer, or been 
better calculated to sustain his courage or strengthen his faith 
in the mighty work before him? Thus commanded, thus as- 
sured, Mr. Lincoln journeyed to the capital, where he took 
the oath of office and registered in heaven an oath to save the 
Union; and “the Lord, our God,” was with him and did not 
fail nor forsake him until every obligation of oath and duty 
was sacredly kept and honored. Not any man was able to 
stand before him. Liberty was enthroned, the Union was 
saved and the flag which he carried floated in triumph and 
glory upon every flagstaff of the Republic. 

What does this monument mean? It means the immortal 
principle of patriotism. It means love of country. It means 
sacrifices for the country we love. It means not only love of 
coimtry but love of liberty! This alone could have inspired 
over 2,800,000 Union soldiers to leave home and family and 
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to offer to die if need be for our imperiled institutions. Love 
of country alone could have inspired 300,000 men to die for 
the Union. Nothing less sacred than this love of coimtry could 
have sustained 175,000 brave men, who suffered and starved 
and died in rebel prisons. Nor could anything else have given 
comfort to the 500,000 maimed and diseased, who escaped im- 
mediate death in siege and battle to end in torment the re- 
mainder of their patriot lives. It is a noble patriotism and it 
impels you, my fellow coimtrymen, to erect this magnificent 
monument to their honor and memory. And similar love of 
country will inspire your remotest descendants to do homage 
to their valor and bravery forever. 

This is what the monument means. The lesson it conveys 
to the present and all future generations. It means that the 
cause which triumphed through their valor shall be perpetuated 
for all time. 

Charles Sumner said that President Lincoln was put to death 
by the enemies of the Declaration of Independence, but, said 
Sumner, though dead, he would always continue to guard that 
title-deed of the human race. So that it does seem to me 
that every time we erect a new monument to the memory 
of the Union soldiers and sailors, we are cementing the very 
foundations of the Government itself. We are doing that 
which will strengthen our devotion to free institutions and in- 
sure their permanency for the remotest posterity. We are not 
only rendering immortal the fame of the men who participated 
in the war by these magnificent structures, but we are doing 
better than that. We are making immortal the principles for 
which they contended and the union of free men for which 
they died. [Applause.] 

Their erection may be a matter of comparatively little im- 
portance or concern to the Union soldiers who are still living, 
but no one can accurately foretell the value and importance of 
their influence upon the young men and the young women from 
whom the Republic must draw her future defenders. Every 
time we erect a monument, every time we do honor to the sol- 
diers of the Republic, we reaffirm our devotion to the coimtry, 
to the glorious flag, to the Immortal principles of liberty, equal- 
ity, and justice, which have made the United States unrivaled 
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among the nations of the world. The union of these States 
must be perpetual. That is what our brave boys died for. 
That is what this monument must mean; and such monuments 
as this are evidences that the people intend to take care that 
the great decrees of the war shall be unquestioned and su- 
preme. [Applause.] 

The unity of the Republic is secure so long as we continue 
to honor the memory of the men who died by the tens of thou- 
sands to preserve it. The dissolution of the Union is impos- 
sible so long as we continue to inculcate lessons of fraternity, 
unity, and patriotism, and erect monuments to perpetuate these 
sentiments. 

Such monuments as these have another meaning, which is 
one dear to the hearts of many who stand by me. It is, as 
Mr. Lincoln said at Gettysburg, that the dead shall not have 
died in vain ; that the Nation’s later birth of freedom and the 
people’s gain of their own sovereignty shall not perish from 
the earth. That is what this monument means. That is the 
lesson of true patriotism; that what was won in war shall be 
worn in peace. 

But we must not forget, my fellow countrymen, that the 
Union which these brave men preserved, and the liberties which 
they secured, place upon us, the living, the gravest responsi- 
bility. We are the freest Government on the face of the earth. 
Our strength rests in our patriotism. Anarchy flees before pa- 
triotism. Peace and order and security and liberty are safe so 
long as love of country bums in the hearts of the people. It 
should not be forgotten, however, that liberty does not mean 
lawlessness. Liberty to make our own laws does not give us 
license to break them. [Applause.] Liberty to mjke our own 
laws commands a duty to observe them ourselves and enforce 
obedience among all others within their jurisdiction. Liberty, 
my fellow citizens, is re^onsibility, and responsibility is duty, 
and that duty is to preserve the exceptional liberty we enjoy 
within the law and for the law and by the law. 



THOMAS RILEY MARSHALL 

FAREWELL TO THE SENATE 

Thomas Riley Marshall, twenty-eighth Vice President of the 
United States, was bom in North Manchester, Indiana, in 1854. 

He graduated from Wabash College in 1873, was admitted to the 
bar in 1875 and was Governor of Indiana from 1909 to 1913. 
Mr. Marshall has long been widely known as an after-dinner 
speaker and his occasional addresses while Vice President were 
distinguished by their pith and humor. The address which follows 
was his farewell to the Senate made on March 4, 1921. Other 
speeches by Mr. Marshall are given in Volume II. 

Senators: — ^Very shortly I shall have ended my official life 
as the constitutional presiding officer of this body. That mo- 
ment, when it arrives, will not mark my demotion into the 
ranks of the average American citizen, for I never arose above 
them. 

I sprang from the loins of men who helped to lay the founda- 
tions of the Republic. At my birth my father placed upon my 
baby brow the coronal of a free-born American citizen. In 
my youth I was taught that if I wore it worthily, no prince 
nor potentate nor electorate could add to or detract from the 
honor of that royal coronet. 

I may have failed but I have tried to keep the faith. I have 
never doubted that, so far as the principles of civil govern- 
ment are concerned, the pillars of Hercules rest upon the 
Declaration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States. To my mind there is no beyond. The forms 
under which the principles of the Republic are administered 
may need changes to meet changing conditions but the under- 
lying idea does not, for truth is unchanging and eternal. What 
was so when the morning stars sang together will be so when 
the Angel of the Apocalypse appears. 

I venture to express this much of that idea : A government 
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dedicated to the inalienable rights of man to life, to liberty, 
and to the pursuit of happiness can find its perfect accomplish- 
ment only in representatives brave and strong enough to rise 
above the ambitions, passions, and prejudices of individuals 
and groups. Representative government was intended to 
guarantee these inalienable rights of man through the enact- 
ment and enforcement of laws calculated to preserve and pro- 
mote equal and exact justice to all men. Religions die because 
priests mmnble their creeds but have no faith in their gods. 
Governments go to wreck because their statesmen shout aloud 
their shibboleths but let a friendly enemy pass the ford. 

I freely grant the right of this people to change our form 
of government and to adopt other basid principles, but, if it 
is to be done, let it be done decently and directly so that all 
of us may know it. The old faith has already too many sleek 
and smiling Joabs asking of it, “Is it well with thee, my 
brother ?” 

While the old order endures let representatives represent the 
old ideals; let it be understqod that they are not mere bell boys, 
subject to calls for legislative cracked ice every time the victims 
of a debauch of greed, gambling, or improvidence feel the 
fever of frenzied need. 

The life is more than meat and the body more than raiment. 
It is of a minor importance who holds the wealth of the Nation 
if the hearts of all its people beat with true historic American 
throb. The clothes may mark but the clothes cannot make 
the gentlenum. The economic rehabilitation of America is of 
vast moment but the rehabilitation of the ancient faith which 
upheld the ragged Continentals, emerged^ in pristine glory 
from the throes of civil war, and hurled its smiling and xm- 
daunted face against the grim en'gines of Qrraimy upon the 
fields of France, is a far greater work. 

It is enough — perhaps too much. Who am I to suggest, 
even with shameiaced timidity, an3dhing to you? For eight 
long years, crowded with events which have forever changed 
the currents of the world’s history, I have been with you. I 
come to the end of them with a feeling of heartfelt gratitude 
to you all for those little, nameless, unremembered acts of kind- 
ness and charity which have marked your friendship and good 
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■will. You have been good to me. The odor of your friend- 
ship will sweeten any air that I may breathe. Not one of 
you can wish for himself a kindlier fate than I would Igive 
you if I were omnipotent. 

I go but you remain. I leave with the same inarticulate 
cry in my soul with which I came to you: My country. It 
is no new nor unusual cry for the American, but it has, I fear 
myriad concepts. To some it means broad acres and fertile 
fields; to many, opportunity for personal preferment; to a 
thoughtless few, the right to utter every vagrant word which 
finds lodgment in a mind diseased; to Ihe half educated, that 
democracy should be governed as soon by the infant’s cry as 
by the prophet’s warning. But to me it is but the composite 
voice of all the good and ■wise and self-sacrificing souls who 
trod or tread its soil, calling for the liberty which is law- 
encrowned, preaching that doctrine which seeks not its own but 
the common good and, above all, •warning us by the memory of 
the dead and the hope of the unborn to close our ears to the 
mouthings of every peripatetic reformer who tells us that the 
way to sanctify the Republic is to remove every landmark 
which has hitherto marked the boundaries of national and 
individual life. 

It is no new religion we need. Our creed should be: One 
Lord, one faith, one baptism — ^the Lord of Justice, who was 
■with Washington at Valley Forge, Grant and Lee at Appomat- 
tox; Pershing on the fiel^ of France; the faith that under a 
republican form of government alone, democracy permanently 
can endure; the baptism of that spirit which ■will not be con- 
tent tmtil no man is above the peualties and no man beyond/the 
protection of our laws. 

Let him who goes jmd him who stays remember that he who 
saves his life at the loss of his country’s honor, loses it, and 
be who loses his life for the sake of his country’s honor, saves 
it. [Applause.] 

And now, by virtue of the power in me vested, I declare the 
Senate of the Sixty-sixth Congress of the United States ad- 
journed sine die. 
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AMERICAN CHARACTER 

Brander Matthews, author and critic, was born in New Orleans 
in 1852, and has been Professor of Dramatic Literature in 
Columbia University since 1890. Other addresses by him appear 
in Volumes II and VI. The following address was delivered before 
the Phi Beta Kappa Society of Columbia University in June, 
1905, and was repeated at Rutgers College in November, 1905. 

In a volume recording a series of talks with Tolstoi, pub- 
lished by a French writer in the final months of 1904, we 
are told that the Russian novelist thought the Dukhobors had 
attained to a perfected life, in that they were simple, free 
from envy, wrath and ambition, detesting violence, refraining 
from theft and murder, and seeking ever to do good. Then 
the Parisian interviewer asked which of the peoples of the 
world seemed most remote from the perfection to which the 
Dukhobors had elevated themselves; and when Tolstoi re- 
turned that he had given no thought to this question, the 
French correspondent suggested that we Americans deserved 
to be held up to scorn as the least worthy of nations. 

The tolerant Tolstoi asked his visitor why he thought so ill 
of us; and the journalist of Paris then put forth the opinion 
that we Americans are people terribly practical, avid of 
pleasure, systematically hostile to all idealism. The ambition 
of the American’s heart, the passion of his life, is money; and 
it is rather a delight in the conquest and possession of money 
than in the use of it. The Americans ignore the arts; they de- 
spise disinterested beauty. And now, moreover, they are im- 
perialists. They could have remained peaceful without danger 
to their national existence ; but they had to have a fleet and 
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an army. They set out after Spain, and attacked her; and 
now they begin to defy Europe. Is there not something 
scandalous in this revelation of the conquering appetite in 
a new people with no hereditary predisposition toward 
war ?” 

It is to the credit of the French correspondent that after 
setting down this fervid arraignment, he was honest enough 
to record Tolstoi’s dissent. But although he dissented, the 
great Russian expressed little surprise at the virulence of this 
diatribe. No doubt it voiced an opinion familiarized to him 
of late by many a newspaper of France and Germany. For- 
tunately for us, the assertion that foreign nations are a con- 
temporaneous posterity is not quite true. Yet the opinion 
of foreigners, even when most at fault, must have its value for us 
as a useful corrective of conceit. We ought to be proud of 
our country; but we need not be vain about it. Indeed, it 
would be difficult for the most patriotic of us to find any satis- 
faction in the figure of the typical American which apparently 
exists in the mind of most Europeans, and which seems to be 
a composite photograph of the backwoodsman of Cooper, the 
negro of Mrs. Stowe, and the Mississippi river-folk of Mark 
Twain, modified perhaps by more vivid memories of Buffalo 
Bill’s Wild West. Surely this is a strange monster; and we 
need not wonder that foreigners feel towards it as Voltaire 
felt toward the prophet Habakkuk — ^whom he declared to be 
“capable of anything.” 

It has seemed advisable to quote here what the Parisian 
journalist said of us, not because he himself is a person of 
consequence, indeed, he is so obscure that there is no need 
even to mention his name, but because he has had the courage 
to attempt what Burke declared to be impossible — ^to draw 
an indictment against a whole nation. It would be easy to re- 
tort on him in kind, for, unforttinately — ^and to the grief of 
all her friends — France has laid herself open to accusations 
as sweeping and as violent. It would be easy to dismiss the 
man himself as one whose outlook on the world is so narrow 
that it seems to be little more than what he can get through a 
chance slit in the wall of his own self-sufficiency. It woidd 
be easy to answer him in either of these fashions, but what 
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is easy is rarely worth while ; and it is wiser to weigh what he 
said and to see if we cannot find our profit in it. 

Sifting the essential charges from out the mass of his malev- 
olent accusation, we find this Frenchman alleging first, that we 
Americans care chiefly for making money; second, that we 
are hostile to art and to all forms of beauty ; and thirdly, that 
we are devoid of ideals. These three allegations may well 
be considered, one by one, beginning with the assertion that 
we are mere money-makers. 

Now, in so far as this Frenchman’s belief is but an exag- 
geration of the saying of Napoleon’s, that the English were 
a nation of shopkeepers, we need not wince, for the Emperor 
of the French found to his cost that those same English shop- 
keepers had a stout stomach for fighting. Nor need we regret 
that we can keep shop profitably, in these days when the 
doors of the bankers’ vaults are the real ^ates of the Temple 
of Janus, war being impossible until they open. There is no 
reason for alarm or for apology so long as our shopkeeping 
does not cramp our muscle or curb our spirit, for, as Bacon 
declared three centuries ago, “walled towns, stored arsenals 
and armories, goodly races of horse, chariots of war, elephants, 
ordnance, artillery and the like, all this is but a sheep in a lion’s 
skin, except the breed and disposition of the people be stout 
and warlike.” 

Even the hostile French traveler did not accuse us of any 
flabbiness of fiber ; indeed, he declaimed especially against our 
“conquering appetite,” which seemed to him scandalous “in a 
new people with no hereditary predisposition toward war.” 
But here he fell into a common blunder; the United States 
may be a new nation — ^although as a fact the Stars-and-Stripes 
is now older than the tricolor of France, the Union-Jack of 
Great Britain and the standards of those newcomers among 
the nations, Italy and Germany — ^the United States may be 
a new nation, but the people here have had as many ancestors 
as the population of any other country. The people here, 
moreover, have “a hereditary predisposition toward war,” 
or at least toward adventure, since they are, every man of 
them, descended from some European more venturesome than 
his fellows, readier to risk the perils of the Western Ocean and 
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bolder to front the unknown danger of an unknown land. 
The warlike temper, the aggressiveness, the imperialistic sen- 
timent — ^these are in us no new development of Tme:q)ected 
ambition; and they ought not to surprise anyone familiar 
with the way in which our forefathers jgrasped this Atlantic 
coast first, then thrust themselves across the Alleghanies, spread 
abroad to the Mississippi, and reached out at last to the Rockies 
and to the Pacific, The lust of adventure may be dangerous, 
but it is no new thing ; it is in our blood, and we must reckon 
with it. 

Perhaps it is because “the breed and disposition of the 
people” is “stout and warlike” that our shopkeeping has been 
successful enough to awaken envious admiration among other 
races whose energy may have been relaxed of late. After all, 
the arts of war and the arts of peace are not so unlike; and 
in either a triumph can be won only by an imagination strong 
enough to foresee and to divine what is hidden from the 
weakling. We are a trading community, after all and above 
all, even if we come of fighting stock. We are a trading com- 
munity, just as Athens was, and Venice and Florence. And 
like the men of these earlier commonwealths, the men of the 
United States are trying to make money. They are striving 
to make money not solely to amass riches, but partly because 
having money is the outward and visible sign of success — be- 
cause it is the most obvious measure of accomplishment. 

In his talk with Tolstoi our French critic revealed an unex- 
pected insight when he asserted that the passion of American 
life was not so much the use of money as a delight in the con- 
quest of it. Many an American man of affairs would admit 
without hesitation that he would rather make half a million 
dollars than inherit a million. It is the process he enjoys, 
rather than the result ; it is the tough tussle in the open mar- 
ket which gives him the keenest pleasure, and not the idle 
contemplation of wealth safely stored away.’ He girds him- 
self for battle and fights for his own hand ; he is the son and 
the grandson of the stalwart adventurers who came from the 
Old World to face the chances of the new. This is why he is 
unwilling to retire as men are wont to do in Europe when their 
fortunes are made. Merdy to have mon^ does not Igreatly 
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delight him — althou^ he would regret not having it; but what 
does delight him unceasingly is the fun of m aking it. 

The money itself often he does not know what to do with; 
and he can find no more selfish use for it than to give it away. 
He seems to recognize that his making it was in some measure 
due to the unconscious assistance of the community as a whole; 
and he feels it his duty to do something for the people among 
whom he lives. It must be noted that the people themselves 
also expect this from him ; they expect him sooner or later to 
pay his footing. As a result of this pressure of public opinion 
emd of his own lack of interest in money itself, he gives freely. 
In time he comes to find pleasure in this as well ; and he applies 
his business sagacity to his benefactions. Nothing is more 
characteristic of modem American life than this pouring out of 
private wealth for public service. Nothing remotely resem- 
bling it is to be seen now in any country of the Old World ; 
and not even in Athens in its noblest days was there a larger- 
handed lavishness of the individual for the benefit of the com- 
munity. 

Again, in no country of the Old World is the prestige of 
wealth less powerftil than it is here. This, of course, the 
foreigner fails to perceive ; he does not discover that it is not 
the man who happens to possess money that we regard with 
admiration but the man who is making money, and thereby 
proving his efficiency and indirectly benefiting the commmiity. 
To many it may soimd like an insufferable paradox to assert 
that nowhere in the civilized world to-day is money itself of 
less weight than here in the United States ; but the broader his 
cpporttmity the more likely is an honest observer to come to 
this ime^)ected conclusion. Fortmies are made in a day al- 
most, and they may fade away in a night ; as the Yankee prov- 
erb put it pitMy, “it’s only titeee generations from shirt-sleeves 
to shirt-sleeves.” Wealth is likely to lack something of its 
glamour in a land where well-being is widely diffused and where 
a large proportion of the population have either had fortune 
and lost it, or else expect to gain one in the immediate fu- 
ture. 

Probably also there is no coimtiy whidi now contains more 
men who do not greatly care for large gains and who have 
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gladly given up money-making for some other occupation they 
found more profitable for themselves. These are the men like 
Thoreau — ^in whose “Walden,” now half a century old, we 
can find an emphatic declaration of all the latest doctrines of 
the simple life. We have all heard of Agassiz — ^best of Ameri- 
cans, even though he was born in another republic — how he 
repelled the proffer of large terms for a series of lectures, 
with the answer that he had no time to make money. Closely 
akin was the reply of a famous machinist in response to an 
inquiry as to what he had been doing — to the effect that he 
had accomplished nothing of late — ^“we have just been build- 
ing engines and making money, and I’m about tired of it.” 
There are not a few men to-day in these toiling United States 
who hold with Ben Jonson that “money never made any man 
rich — ^but his mind.” 

But while this is true, while there are some men among us 
who care little for money, and while there are many who 
care chiefly for the making of it, ready to share it when made 
with their fellow citizens, candor compels the admission that 
there are also not a few who are greedy and grasping, selfish 
and shameless, and who stand forward, conspicuous and un- 
scrupulous, as if to justify to the full the aspersions, which 
foreigners cast upon us. Although these men manage for the 
most part to keep within the letter of the law, their moral- 
ity is that of the wrecker and of the pirate. It is a symptom 
of health in the body politic that the proposal has been made to 
inflict social ostracism upon the criminal rich. We need to 
stiffen our conscience and to set up a loftier standard of social 
intercourse, refusing to fellowship with the men who make 
their money by overriding the law or by undermining it — ^just as 
we should have declined the friendship of Captain Kidd laden 
down with stolen treasure. 

In the immediate future these men will be made to feel that 
they are under the ban of public opinion. One sign of an 
acuter sensitiveness is the recent outcry against the acceptance 
of “tainted money” for the support of good works. AlAou^ 
it is wise always to give a good deed the credit of a good mo- 
tive, yet it is impossible sometimes not to suspect that cer- 
tain large 'gifts have an aspect of “conscience money.” Some 
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of them seem to be the result of a desire to divert public at- 
tention from the evil way in which the money was made to 
the nobler manner in which it is spent. They appear to be 
the attempt of a social outlaw to buy his peace with the com- 
munity. Apparently there are rich men among us, who, hav- 
ing sold their honor for a price, would now gladly give up the 
half of their fortunes to get it back. 

Candor compels the admission also that by the side of the 
criminal rich there exists the less noxious but more offensive 
class of the idle rich, who lead lives of wasteful luxury and of 
empty excitement. When the French reporter who talked with 
Tolstoi called us Americans ^‘avid of pleasure’^ it was this little 
group he had in mind, as he may have seen the members of 
it splurging about in Paris, squandering and self-advertising. 
Although these idle rich now exhibit themselves most openly 
and to least advantage in Paris and in London, their foolish 
doings are recorded superabundantly in our own newspapers; 
and their demoralizing influence is spread abroad. The snob- 
bish report of their misguided attempt at amusement may even 
be a source of danger in that it seems to recognize a false 
standard of social success or in that it may excite a miserable 
ambition to emulate these pitiful frivolities. But there is no 
need of delaying longer over the idle rich ; they are only a few, 
and they have doomed themselves to destruction, since it is 
an inexorable fact that those who break the laws of nature can 
have no hope of executive clemency. 

Patience a little; learn to wait, 

Years are long on the clock of fate. 

The second charge which the wandering Parisian journalist 
brought against us was that we ignore the arts and that we 
despise disinterested beauty. Here again the answer that is 
easiest is not altogether satisfactory. There is no difficulty in 
declaring that there are American artists, both painters and 
sculptors, who have gained the most cordial appreciation in 
Paris itself, or in drawing attention to the fact that certain of 
the minor arts — ^that of the silversmith, for one, and for an- 
other, that of the glass-blower and the glass-cutter — ^flourish 
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in the United States at least as freely as they do anywhere else, 
while the art of designing in stained glass has had a new birth 
here, which has given it a vigorous vitality lacking in Europe 
since the Middle Ages. It would not be hard to show that 
our American architects are now undertaking to solve new 
problems wholly unknown to the builders of Eiurope, and that 
they are often succeeding in this grapple with unprecedented 
difficulty. Nor would it take long to draw up a list of the 
concerted efforts of certain of our cities to make themselves 
more worthy and more si^tly with parks well planned and 
with public buildings well proportioned and appropriately dec- 
orated. We might even invoke the memory of the evanescent 
loveliness of the White City that graced the shores of Lake 
Michigan a few years ago ; and we might draw attention again 
to the Library of Congress, a later effort of the allied arts of 
the achitect, the sculptor and the painter. 

But however full of high hope for the future we may 
esteem these several instances of our reaching out for beauty, 
we must admit — ^if we are honest with ourselves — ^that they 
are all more or less exceptional, and that to offset this list of 
artistic achievements the Devil’s Advocate could bring forward 
a damning catalogue of crimes against good taste which would 
go far to prove that the feeling for beauty is dead here in 
America and also the desire for it. The Devil’s Advocate would 
bid us consider the flaring and often vulgar advertisements that 
disfigure our highwa}^, the barbaric ineptness of many of our 
public buildings, the squalor of the outskirts of our towns, and 
villages, the hideousness and horror of the slums in most of 
our cities, the negligent toleration of dirt and disorder in our 
public conveyances, and many another pitiable deficiency of 
our civilization present in the minds of all of us. 

The sole retort possible is a plea of confession and' avoid- 
ance, coupled with a promise of reformation. These evils are 
evident and they cannot be denied. But they are less evident 
to-day than they were yesterday; and we may honestly hope 
that they will be less evident to-morrow. The bare fact that 
they have been observed warrants the belief that norpagin g 
effort will be made to do away with them. Once aroused, pub- 
lic opinion will work its will in due season. And here occasion 
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senes to deny boldly the justice of a part of the accusation 
which the French reporter brought against us. It may be true 
that we “ignore the arts” — although this is an obvious over- 
statement of the case; but it is not true that we “despise 
beauty.” However ignorant the American people may be as a 
whole, they are in no sense hostile toward art — ^as certain other 
peoples seem to be. On the contrary, they welcome it ; with all 
their ignorance, they are anxious to understand it; they are 
pathetically eager for it. They are so desirous of it that they 
want it in a hurry, only too often to find themselves put off 
with an empty imitation. But the desire itself is indisputable ; 
and its accomplishment is likely to be helped along by the 
constant commingling here of peoples from various other stocks 
than the Anglo-Saxon, since the mixture of races tends always 
to a swifter artistic development. 

It is well to probe deeper into the question and to face the 
fact that not only in the arts but also in the sciences we are not 
doing all that may fairly be ejected of us. AthenS was a trad- 
ing city as New York is, but New York has had no Sophocles 
and no Phidias. Florence and Venice were towns whose mer- 
chants were princes, but no American city has yet brought 
forth a Giotto, a Dante, a Titian. It is now nearly threescore 
years and ten since Emerson delivered his address on the 
“American Scholar,” which has well been styled our intellectual 
Declaration of Independence, and in which he eq)ressed the 
hope that “perhaps the time is already come . . . when the 
sluggard intellect of this continent will look from under its 
iron lids and fulfill the postponed expectation of the world with 
something better than the exertions of a mechanical skill.” 
Nearly seventy years ago was this prophecy uttered which still 
echoes imaccomplished. 

In the nineteenth century in which we came to maturity as a 
nation, no one of the chief leaders of art, even including liter- 
ature in its broadest aspects, and no one of the chief leaders 
in science, was native to our country. Perhaps we might claim 
that Webster was one of the world’s greatest orators and that 
Parkman was one of the world’s greatest historians ; but prob- 
ably the experts outside of the United States would be found 
unprepared and unwilling to ^dmit either claim, however likely 
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it may be to win acceptance in the future. Lincoln is indis- 
putably one of the world’s greatest statesmen ; and his fame is 
now firmly established throughout the whole of civilization. 
But this is all we can assert ; and we cannot deny that we have 
given birth to very few indeed of the foremost poets, dramatists, 
novelists, painters, sculptors, architects or scientific discoverers 
of the last hundred years. 

Alfred Russel Wallace, whose renown is linked with Dar- 
win’s and whose competence as a critic of scientific advance is 
beyond dispute, has declared that the nineteenth century was 
the most wonderful of all since the world began. He asserts 
that the scientific achievements of the last hundred years, both 
in the discovery of general principles and in their practical 
application, exceed in number the sum total of the scientific 
achievements to be credited to all the centuries that went be- 
fore. He considers, first of all, the practical applications, which 
made the aspect of civilization in 1900 differ in a thousand 
ways from what it had been in 1801. He names a dozen of 
these practical applications: railways, steam navigation, the 
electric telegraph, the telephone, friction-matches, gas lighting, 
electric lighting, the photograph, the Roentgen rays, spectrum 
analysis, anaesthetics, and antiseptics. It is with pride that an 
American can check off not a few of these utilities as being 
due wholly or in large part to the ingenuity of one or another of 
his countrymen. 

But his pride has a fall when Wallace draws up a second 
list not of mere inventions but of those fundamental discov- 
eries, of those fecundating theories underlying all practical ap- 
plications and making them possible, of those principles ^ Vhich 
have extended our knowledge or widened our conceptions of the 
universe.” Of these he catalogues twelve; and we are pained 
to find that no American has had an important share in the es- 
tablishment of any of these broad generalizations. He may 
have added a little here and there ; but no single one of all the 
twelve discoveries is mainly to be credited to any American. 
It seems as if our French critic was not so far out when he as- 
serted that we were ^^terribly practical,” In the application of 
principles, in the devising of new methods, our share was larger 
than that of any other nation. In the working out of the 
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stimulating principles themselves, our share was less than “a 
younger brother’s portion.” 

It is only fair to say, however, that even though we may 
not have brought forth a chief leader of art or of science to 
adorn the wonderful century, there are other evidences of our 
practical sagacity than those set down by Wallace, evidences 
more favorable and of better augury for our future. We de- 
rived our language and our laws, our public justice and our rep- 
resentative government from our English ancestors, as we de- 
rived from the Dutch our religious toleration and perhaps also 
our large freedom of educational opportunity. In our time we 
have set an example to others and helped along the progress of 
the world. President Eliot holds that we have made five im- 
portant contributions to the advancement of civilization. First 
of all, we have done more than any other people for further 
peace-keeping, and to substitute legal arbitration for the brute 
conflict of war. Second, we have set a splendid example of the 
broadest religious toleration — even though Holland had first 
shown us how. Thirdly, we have made evident the wisdom of 
universal manhood suffrage. Fourthly, by our welcoming of 
newcomers from all parts of the earth, we have proved that 
men belonging to a great variety of races are fit for political 
freedom. Finally, we have succeeded in diffusing material well- 
being among the whole population to an extent without parallel 
in any other country in the world. 

These five American contributions to civilization are all of 
them the result of the practical side of the American character. 
They may even seem commonplace as compared with the con- 
quering exploits of some other races. But they are more than 
merely practical ; they are all essentially moral. As President 
Eliot insists, they are “triumphs of reason, enterprise, courage, 
faith and justice over passion, selfishness, inertness, timidity 
and distrust. Beneath each of these developments there lies a 
strong ethical sentiment, a strenuous moral and social purpose. 
It is for such work that multitudinous democracies are fit.” 

A “strong ethical sentiment,” and a “strenuous moral pur- 
pose” cannot flourish unless they are deeply rooted to idealism. 
And here we find an adequate answer to lie third assertion of 
Tolstoi’s visitor, who maintained that we are “hostile to all 
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idealism.” Our idealism may be of a practical sort, but it is 
idealism none the less. Emerson was an idealist, although he 
was also a thrifty Yankee. Lincoln was an idealist, even if he 
was also a practical politician, and opportunist, knowing where 
he wanted to go, but never crossing a bridge before he came to 
it. Emerson and Lincoln had ever a firm grip on the facts of 
life ; each of them kept his gaze fixed on the stars — ^and he also 
kept his feet firm on the soil. 

There is a sham idealism, boastful and shabby, which stares 
at the moon and stumbles in the mud, as Shelley and Poe 
stumbled. But the basis of the highest genius is always a broad 
common sense. Shakespeare and Moliere were held in esteem 
by their comrades for their understanding of affairs; and they 
each of them had money out at interest. Sophocles was en- 
trusted with command in battle ; and Goethe was the shrewdest 
of the Grand Duke’s counselors. The idealism of Shakespeare 
and of Moli&re, of Sophocles and of Goethe, is like that of 
Emerson and of Lincoln; it is imfailingly practical. And 
thereby it is sharply set apart from the aristocratic idealism 
of Plato and of Renan, of Ruskin and of Nietzsche, which is 
foxmded on obvious self-esteem and which is sustained by ar- 
rogant and inexhaustible egotism. True idealism is not only 
practical, it is also liberal and tolerant. 

Perhaps it might seem to be claiming too much to insist on 
certain points of similarity between us and the Greeks of old. 
The points of dissimilarity are only too evident to most of us ; 
and yet there is a likeness as well as an xmlikeness. Professor 
Butcher has recently asserted that “no people was ever less de- 
tached from the practical affairs of life” than the Greeks, “less 
insensible to outward utility; yet they regarded prosperity as 
a means, never as an end. The imquiet spirit of gain did not 
take possession of their souls. Shrewd traders and merchants, 
they were yet idealists. Ihey did not lose si^t of the hi^er 
and distinctively hxunan aims which give life its significance.” 
It will be well for ub if this can he said of our civilization two 
thousand years after its day is done ; and it is for us to make 
sure that “the unquiet spirit of gain” diall not take possession 
of oxir souls. It is for us also to rise to the attitude of the 
Greeks, among whom, as Professor Bujtcher points out, “money 
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lavished on. personal enjoyment was counted vulgar, oriental, 
inhuman.” 

There is comfort in the memory of Lincoln and of those 
whose death on the field of Gettysbmg he commemorated. The 
men who there gave up their lives that the country might live, 
had answered to the call of patriotism, which is one of the sub- 
limest images of idealism. There is comfort also in the recol- 
lection of Emerson, and in the fact that for many of the middle 
years of the nineteenth century he was the most popular of lec- 
turers, with an unfading attractiveness to the plain people, per- 
haps, because, in Lowell’s fine phrase, he “kept constantly burn- 
ing the beacon of an ideal life above the lower region of tur- 
moil.” There is comfort again in the knowledge that idealism 
is one manifestation of imagination, and that imagination itself 
is but an intenser form of energy. That we have energy and to 
spare, no one denies ; and we may reckon him a nearsighted ob- 
server who does not see also that we have our full share of 
imagination, even though it has not yet expressed itself in the 
loftiest regions of art and of science. The outlook is hopeful, 
and it is not true that 

We, like sentries, are obliged to stand 

In starless nights and wait the appointed hour. 

The foundations of our commonwealth were laid by the sturdy 
Elizabethans who bore across the ocean with them their portion 
of that imagination which in England flamed up in rugged prose 
and in superb and soaring verse. In two centuries and a half 
the sons of these stalwart Englishmen have lost nothing of their 
ability to see visions and to dream dreams, and to put solid 
foundations under their castles in the air. The flame may seem 
to die down for*a season, but it springs again from the embers 
most unexpectedly, as it broke forth furiously in i86i. There 
was imagination at the core of the little war for the freeing of 
Cuba — ^the very attack on Spain, which the Parisian journalist 
dted to Tolstoi as the proof of our predatory aggressiveness. 
We said that we were going to war for the sake of the ill-used 
people in the suffering island dose to our shores; we said 
that We would not annex Cuba; we did the fighting that was 
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needful — ^and we kept our word. It is hard to see how even 
the most bitter of critics can discover in this anything selfish. 

There was imagination also in the sudden stopping of all 
the steamcraft, of all the railroads, of all the street-cars, of all 
the incessant traffic of the whole nation, at the moment when 
the body of a murdered chief magistrate was lowered into the 
grave. This pause in the work of the world was not only touch- 
ing, it had a large significance to any one seeking to understand 
the people of these United States. It was a testimony that the 
Greeks would have appreciated; it had the bold simplicity of 
an Attic inscription. And we would thrill again in sympathetic 
response if it was in the pages of Plutarch that we read the 
record of another instance: When the time arrived for Ad- 
miral Sampson to surrender the command of the fleet he had 
brought back to Hampton Roads, he came on deck to meet 
there only those officers whose prescribed duty required them 
to take part in the farewell ceremonies as set forth in the 
regulations. But when he went over the side of the flagship he 
found that the boat which was to bear him ashore was manned 
by the rest of the officers, ready to row him themselves and 
eager to render this last personal service ; and then from every 
other ship of the fleet there put out a boat also manned by 
ofiicers, to escort for the last time the commander whom they 
loved and honored. 

As another illustration of our regard for the finer and loftier 
aspects of life, consider our parks, set apart for the use of the 
people by the city, the state and the nation. In the cities of 
this new country the public playgrounds have had to be made, 
the most of them at high cost — ^whereas the towns of the Old 
World have come into possession of theirs for nothing, more 
often than not inheriting the private recreation-grounds of their 
rulers. And Europe has little or nothing to show similar either 
to the reservations of certain states, like the steadily enlarging 
preserves in the Catskills and the Adirondacks, or to the ampler 
national parks, the Yellowstone, the Yosemite and the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, some of them far larger in area than 
one at least of the original thirteen states. Overcoming the 
pressure of private greed, the people have ordained the preserva- 
tion of this natural beauty and its protection for all time under 
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the safe guardianship of the nation and with free access to all 
who may claim admission to enjoy it. 

In like manner many of the battlefields, whereon the nation 
spent its blood that it might be what it is and what it hopes to 
be — ^these have been taken over by the nation itself and set 
apart and kept as holy places of pilgrimage. They are free 
from the despoiling hand of any individual owner. They are 
adorned with monuments recording the brave deeds of the men 
who fought there. They serve as constant reminders of the 
duty we owe to our country and to the debt we owe to those 
who made it and who saved it for us. And the loyal venera- 
tion with which these fields of blood have been cherished here in 
the United States finds no counterpart in any coimtry in Europe, 
no matter how glorious may be its annals of military prowess. 
Even Waterloo is in private hands; and its broad acres, en- 
riched by the bones of thousands, are tilled every year by the in- 
dustrious Belgian farmers. Yet it was a Frenchman, Renan, 
who told us that what welds men into a nation, is ^^the memory 
of great deeds done in common and the will to accomplish yet 
more.’^ 

According to the theory of the conservation of energy, there 
ought to be about as much virtue in the world at one time as 
at another. According to the theory of the survival of the 
fittest, there ought to be a little more now than there was a cen- 
tury ago. We' Americans to-day have our faults, and they are 
abundant enough and blatant enough, and foreigners take care 
that we shall not overlook them; but our ethical standard — 
however imperfectly we may attain to it — ^is higher than that 
of the Greeks under Pericles, of the Romans under Csesar, of 
the English under Elizabeth. It is higher even than that of our 
forefathers who established our freedom, as those know best 
who have most carefully inquired into the inner history of the 
American Revolution. In nothing was our advance more strik- 
ing than in the different treatment meted out to the vanquished 
after the Revolution and after the Civil War. When we made 
our peace with the British the native Tories were proscribed, 
and thousands of Loyalists left the United States to carry into 
Canada the indurated hatred of the exiled. But after Lee’s sur- 
render at Appomattox, no body of men, no single man indeed, 
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was driven forth to live an alien for the rest of his days ; even 
though a few might choose to go, none were compelled. 

This change of conduct on the part of those who were victors 
in the struggle was evidence of an increasing sympathy. Not 
only is sectionalism disappearing, but with it is departing the 
feeling that really underlies it — ^the distrust of those who dwell 
elsewhere than where we do. This distrust is common all over 
Europe to-day. Here in America it has 3delded to a friendly 
neighborliness which makes the family from Portland, Maine, 
soon find itself at home in Portland, Oregon. It is getting hard 
for us to hate anybody — especially since we have disestablished 
the devil. We are good-natured and easy-going ; Herbert Spen- 
cer even denounced this as our immediate danger, maintaining 
that we were too tolerant of evil and that we needed to 
strengthen our wills to protest against wrong, to wrestle with 
it resolutely, and to overcome it before it is firmly rooted. 

We are kindly and we are helpful ; and we are fixed in the 
belief that somehow everything will work out all right in the 
long run. But nothing will work out all right unless we so 
make it work ; and excessive optimism may be as corrupting to 
the fiber of the people as “the Sabbathless pursuit of fortune,” 
as Bacon termed it. When Mr. John Morley was last in this 
coimtry he seized swiftly upon a chance allusion of mine to this 
ingrained hopefulness of ours. “Ah, what you call optimism,” 
he cried, “I call fatalism.” But an optimism which is solidly 
based on a survey of the facts cannot fairly be termed fatalism ; 
and another British student of political science, Mr. James 
Bryce, has pointed out that the intelligent native American has 
— and by experience is justified in having — a. firm conviction 
that the majority of qualified voters are pretty sure to be right. 

Then he suggested a reason for the faith that is in us, when 
he declared that no such feeling exists in Europe, since in Ger- 
many the governing class dreads the spread of Socialism, in 
France the Republicans know that it is not impossible that 
Monarchism and Clericalism may succeed in upsetting the Re- 
public, while in Great Britain each party believes that the other 
party, when it succeeds, succeeds by misleading the people, 
and neither party supposes that the majority are any more 
likely to be right than to be wrong. 
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Mr. Motley and Mr. Bryce were both here in the United 
States in the fall of 1904, when we were in the midst of a presi- 
dential election, one of those prolonged national debates, cre- 
ating incessant commotion, but invaluable agents of our politi- 
cal education, in so far as they force us all to take thought about 
the underlying principles of policy, by which we wish to see the 
government guided. It was while this political campaign was 
at its height that the French visitor to the Russian novelist was 
setting his notes in order and copying out his assertion that we 
Americans were mere money-grabbers, “systematically hostile 
to all idealism.” If this unthinking Parisian journalist had 
only taken the trouble to consider the addresses which the chief 
speakers of the two parties here in the United States were then 
making to their fellow citizens in the hope of wiiming votes, he 
would have discovered that these practical politicians, treiined 
to perceive the subtler shades of popular feeling, were found- 
ing all their arguments on the assumption that the American 
people as a whole wanted to do right. He would have seen that 
the appeal of these stalwart partisans was rarely to prejudice 
or to race-hatred — evil spirits that various orators have sou^t 
to arouse and to intensify in the more recent political discus- 
sions of the French themselves. 

An examination of the platforms, of the letters of the candi- 
dates, and of the speeches of the more important leaders on 
both sides revealed to an American observer the significant fact 
that “each party tried to demonstrate that it was more peace- 
able, more equitable, more sincerely devoted to lawful and 
righteous bdiavior them the other” ; and “the voter was instinc- 
tively credited with loving peace and righteousness, and with 
being stirred by sentiments of good will toward men.” This 
seems to show that the heart of the pec^le is sound, and that it 
does not throb in response to ignoble appeals. It seems to 
show that there is here the desire ever to do right and to see 
right done, even if the Will is weakened a little by easy-going 
good-nature, and evmi if the will fails at times to stiffen itself 
resolutely to make sure that the right shall prevail. 

“Liberty hath a sharp and double edge fit only to be handled 
by just and virtuous men,” so Milton asserted long ago, adding 
tiiat “to the bad and dissolute, it becomes a mischief tmwieldy 
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in their own hands.” Even if we Americans can clear ourselves 
of being “bad and dissolute,” we have much to do before we 
may claim to be “just and virtuous.” Justice and virtue are 
not to be had for the asking ; they are the rewards of a manful 
contest with selfishness and with sloth. They are the results 
of an honest effort to think straight, and to apply eternal prin- 
ciples to present needs. Merely to feel is only the beginning; 
what remains is to think and to act. 

A British historian, Mr. Frederic Harrison, who came here 
to spy out the land three or four years before Mr. Morley and 
Mr. Bryce last visited us, was struck by the fact — and by the 
many consequences of the fact — ^that “America is the only land 
on earth where caste has never had a footing, nor has left a 
trace.” It seemed to him that “vast numbers and the passion 
of equality tend to low averages in thought, in manners, and in 
public opinion, which the zeal of the devoted minority tends 
gradually to raise to higher planes of thought and conduct,” 
He believed that we should solve our problems one by one be- 
cause “the zeal for learning, justice and humanity” lies deep in 
the American heart. Mr. Harrison did not say it in so many 
words, but it is implied in what he did say, that the absence of 
caste and the presence of low averages in thought, in manners, 
and in public opinion, impose a heavier task on the devoted 
minority, whose duty it is to keep alive the zeal for learning, 
justice and humanity. 

Which of us, if haply the spirit moves him, may not elect him- 
self to this devoted minority? Why should not we also, each in 
his own way, without pretense, without boastfulness, without 
bullying, do whatsoever in us lies for the attainment of jus- 
tice and of virtue ? It is well to be a gentleman and a scholar; 
but after all it is best to be a man, ready to do a man^s work in 
the world. And indeed there is no reason why a gentleman and 
a scholar should not also be a man. He will need to cherish 
what Huxley called “that enthusiasm for truth, that fanaticism 
for veracity, which is a greater possession than much learning, a 
nobler gift than the power of increasing knowledge.” He will 
need also to remember that 

Kings have their dynasties, — ^but not the mind; 

Caesar leaves other Caesars to succeed. 

But Wisdom, dving, leaves no heir behind. 
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THE SECOND BIRTH 

Henry Russell Miller, manager of the Crescent Press, Pittsburgh, 
is well known both as an author and as a public speaker. TMs 
address was given, for the Kiwanis Club of Pittsburgh, to the 
Thirty-Seventh Annual Encampment of the Union Veteran Legion, 
held in Pittsburgh, September 13-14, 1922. 

Soldiers oe the Union: — Wax is a habit of the nations, and 
the end, alas 1 is not yet. The story of man seems but a mo- 
notonous repetition of the ancient theme, until at last a heart- 
weary, blood-drained world has learned to hate it. And here we 
come upon a paradox. War the institution, the insatiate mon- 
ster that devours whole peoples, a world verging upon sanity 
has learned to abhor. But the warrior, the individual soldier, 
he who bears the burden, pays the costs, he is always the hero. 
Strong youth marching to or from the war, victor or in defeat, 
wears ever upon his brow a halo — ^not always deserved, since 
war sometimes does dreadful things to the man as it does to the 
nations — ^but not often out of place. 

Whence this worship of the soldier ? “Saul has slain his thou- 
sands, and David his tens of thousands,” sang the women in 
the camp of ancient Israel. But that is not the answer. The 
world does not love its killers, nor the soldier because he has 
slain — rather because of something almost godlike in the sol- 
dier spirit, ready for a cause beyond and greater than himself 
to give up that to which most men, in all miseries and through 
all misfortunes, cling to the end — ^not the most precious thing 
in life, but life itself. Not the killer but the sacrifice is ac- 
claimed and lives on in glory tmdimmed when those who toil 
only for gain are forgotten. 

Your Legion can never die. You live, you live in strength un- 
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diminished, j-ou shall live forever, an example, an inspiration, 
yourselves an ideal. 

You won an epic victory. 

Threescore years ago the storm long gathering burst upon 
the young Republic — ^and found it unready. Not ready, did I 
say? So runs written history. But I think it was ready. For 
here and there, all over the North, were those — young naen 
mostly — ^whose eyes had discerned the issue, the ultimate issue, 
whose hearts were ablaze and whose souls athrill with the 
knowledge that in this crisis all else were well lost if only this 
nation might be saved to its destiny. 

And when the soul is ready, the body is easily schooled. 

They gathered to the task, and they were led by you, you 
with your pledge to serve till the need was past. Others, too, 
came, and I draw no comparisons ; there are men of ten talents, 
and some of five, and vision and inspiration come not always the 
same to all men. But around and upon you, you whose devo- 
tion knew no limit, they built, until they had fashioned a force 
that for skill and spirit and purpose has known no greater 
since time began. Such an army was needed, for they faced a 
foeman worthy their metal, a gallant people, magnificently led, 
who fought with a desperate valor that brought luster to a mis- 
taken cause. And through four years, those two armies wrote 
in fire and steel and blood an epic of endurance and sacrifice. 
The weaker ones — ^weaker in body or in sotil — straggled away, 
but the heart of the North, those who had given the unlimited 
pledge, carried on. And in the end came victory. 

But mere victory is nothing. There have been victories 
shamefully won and well forgotten, and peoples who in defeat 
loomed greater than the victors in triumph. Victory is worth 
the winning only when the fruits of victory are worth the 
cost. 

You, though, had an adequate cause. You fought, not for 
booty, not for vengeance, not for glory even, but to save whole 
your nation, a nation with an especial and manifest destiny, 
to preserve its ideals undiminished for all the peoples. And in 
your struggle and triumph you builded that nation anew, 
brought it through its second birth. 

For nations, like men, are twice-born. What man cannot look 
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back and mark that second birth in his own life? — some task 
under which it seemed young sinews must crack and break, 
some grief so poignant the young heart seemed ready to burst, 
some trial or temptation before which young honor stood out 
imtil — or so it seemed — ^the soul was reeling and young cour- 
age could endure no longer. And when it was over, a new crea- 
ture had emerged — a little lost the beautiful bloom of youth, 
a little cooled youth’s fine ardor for life, youth’s vatmting hopes 
and ambitions crystallized into purpose — ^the man is born, with 
a new knowledge of his powers, a new purpose to use those 
powers, a new will to suffer and endure. So it is with men, and 
so it is with nations. So at least it was with this nation. 

Before that great crisis, America had yet to prove itself. Who 
can blame a C3mical world for doubting? America seemed to 
doubt itself. Dedicated to liberty, it yet lagged behind the en- 
lightened world — ^it still cherished the institution of human 
slavery. Proclaiming itself a nation, it yet showed symptoms 
of that whidi had wrecked the early republics, the narrow, 
un3delding spirit of factionalism. Was it in truth a nation? 
Had it that fixity of national character, that fundamental unity 
of ideal and purpose, needed to maintain the nice balance be- 
tween pure liberty and the exigencies of life? Had it the 
vision, the devotion to right for its own sake, the faith in its 
ideals, which they need who "would make ideals come true? 
For to the world then, as to the world now, anything new was 
idealistic, and in ’6i, that a people could govern itself without 
excess or folly, maintain unity and meet the problems of na- 
tional existence, was yet but a fantastic dream, offspring of 
childish, unpractical minds. 

Then the crisis burst, and to the doubting world stood re- 
vealed a thing that had seemed to be lacking — patriotism. 
Not the narrow, passionate inherited nationalism of the older 
peoples, that made of the land a god and of kinship a fetish, 
but a deep, enduring faith — ^faith, not in the land, not in the 
people, but in the idea upon which the nation had been founded, 
faith in its worth, faith in its futmre. Failure mardied dose 
upon failure, until it seemed the young nation’s sinews must 
crack and break; disasters so Jmavy, the yoimg heart almost 
wafe ready to burst. The easy way tempted, and the young 
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faith and courage might have been forgiven a weakness. But 
in its agony the young nation’s soul, not lost, but gained. After 
every failure, after every disaster, somehow, somewhere the 
weary people of the North found new wells of courage, new 
strata of endurance, new depths of purpose, to beat back the 
thrusts of rebellion* And when the sword was sheathed, the 
task was done. 

From Appomattox went throughout the earth the thrilling 
assurance, “The experiment, the romantic adventure, is ended. 
This people has found itself.” The Nation — strong, sure, stead- 
fast in its faith — ^the nation was born, new hope to the world. 

A man’s greatest gift to his age and nation is not the things 
he does, but the things he is. Lincoln — ^with all his fine skill 
in handling men, his sure vision, his profound statesmanship — 
Lincoln’s greatest gift to humanity was the man Lincoln. No 
doubt his legend has grown with time, but it is clear that even 
in his own day his people saw, and were stirred out of them- 
selves by, the great, patient heart that bled with every drop of 
blood shed by his warring countrymen, that counted self as 
nothing if only his nation and the ideal for which it stood might 
not perish from the earth. 

Lincoln was not an accident. He was the legitimate product 
of his people and their agony. And he was not alone. All 
throughout the North were thousands upon thousands of other 
Lincolns of whom history has kept no record: silent, obscure 
“Greathearts” who too counted self as nothing, sacrificed a 
crown, if only this nation might be saved for the purpose to 
which it was being shaped. You, sirs, who toiled the long 
marches, stood unmoved at Gettysburg, hacked a tragic path 
through the Wilderness — ^Lincoln was your leader because he 
was your voice, because the spirit that breathed in him was 
the same spirit that inspired your unlimited service, that urged 
you on even when shadow of defeat hovered low. 

I think no other war had ever been waged in quite the spirit 
of the people of the North. They might have said to the South, 
^You may go,” and might still have become a strong, prosper- 
ous nation. They might have said of the slave, “He is the prob- 
lem and responsibility of the South, Am I my brother’s 
keeper?” No material loss might have accrued to the North if 
the South had been permitted to secede. To save the Union 
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must cost, and as the weary months and years dragged by, 
that cost, treasure and in life, mounted until the brain reeled 
at thought of it. But the soul of the North was not quenched 
by sacrifice, rather it was awakened, quickened to a knowledge 
that some things are not a question of profit and loss, but of 
right or wrong, and if right, must be maintained, whatever the 
cost. It was right that the South stand by its covenant of 
union. It was right that Freedom should spread its wings over 
black as well as white. It was right that the great American 
experiment, this Republic of free men, should be defended 
against the world and against itself. It was wrong for a 
people to withhold any service within its power to give. 

In that spirit, the spirit of service for its own sake, the North 
struggled on, and America came forth cleansed of its great sin. 
And so that spirit, ruling through four years when the souls of 
men were white-hot, was fused into the character of this people. 
You and your comrades saved the Union, and for that you have 
a secure place in history. You drove slavery from our midst, 
and for that humanity is your debtor. But when, through your 
years of suffering and sacrifice, you breathed your spirit into the 
soul of America, you brought new hope, new faith, new life to 
the world. 

All future history was to be builded upon your service. Al- 
ready that service has had its sequel. For the nation you saved, 
one day was to save an emperilled world. And the end is not 
yet. The nation you led into knowledge, unity and strength, 
is yet to lead the broken nations into a Promised Land. 

My heart turns now to those not with us to-day, lying, as they 
fell, in soldiers^ graves, or come at last to the end of lives of 
honor and peace. Not with us, did I say? Yet I think they 
are with us. I think that always when you meet, or when the 
nation’s need is great, they gather, all that glorious army who 
set to service only the limit of the nation’s need. They are 
not dead. They live I 

Again — ^and when last you meet, take this as America’s fare- 
well — ^your Legion can never die. While lives an American, 
while lives America, while live the ideals for which America 
stands, in the hearts of your coxmtrymen, of whatever genera- 
tion, in the life and soul of your nation, you live and shall 
live forever, an example, an inspiration, yourselves an ideal. 
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Depressions may come and depressions may go. We may 
decide to have work relief or we may decide on a dole. We may 
be on the gold standard or off the gold standard. Wars may be 
fought in Europe or peace may come. But the problem of 
crime goes on, I believe, forever. Until the Kingdom of God 
comes to govern human affairs we shall have crime, and new 
ways of committing crime will be the eternal product of the 
depraved ingenuity of the human race. We shall likewise have 
to continue our war on crime, imremittingly and, I hope, con- 
stantly learning from the experience of the past. 

There is a tendency for all of us to seek easy remedies for 
this age-old problem. For a while we thought we could do it 
by inventing stringent and harsh laws to punish criminals. We 
did not succeed. We then attempted to reform the criminal, 
saying that he was not a bad man but a sick man who needed 
treatment. This was a more humane and slightly more suc- 
cessful method of operation, but it did not work. We then 
turned to a combination of the two attitudes and while we suc- 
ceeded better by combining the best of both theories, results 
were not what we had hoped to attain. Then, as the difficul- 
ties continued, we began to shift the responsibility of dealihg 
with crime. If, as we thought, the cities and states had failed, 
why not try Unde Sam as a policeman? He was bigger, he 
covered more territory, and he was more free from local politics 
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and corruption. As a result, we have achieved certain out- 
standing successes. Our Department of Justice with its ef- 
ficient and well organized but small Division of Investigation 
under Mr. Hoover set out to fight the vicious crime of kid- 
n^ing. Mr. Hoover was directed and assisted by the able 
Joseph B. Keenan, Assistant Attorney General of the United 
States in charge of criminal prosecution. But at no time in 
these activities of the Division of Investigation was the fact 
overlooked that after all its job must, of necessity, be limited 
to occasional crimes and to the use of its small staff to aid, 
rather than to supplant, local authority. 

A year ago, when I submitted a report on this subject to the 
President and the Attorney General, I pointed out as vigor- 
ously as I could that there should be no buck-passing in respect 
to the enforcement of the law ; that this country needs and has 
thousands upon thousands of law enforcing officers in states, in 
cities, in counties, and in other local subdivisions; that the 
bidk of the problem of preventing crimes and catching crimi- 
nals would always fall to them; and that merely because the 
Federal Government had been so effective in suppressing kid- 
naping was no reason why the impossible ought to be expected 
of the Federal Government. In my report I expressed thor- 
ough-going agreement with the fine and sensible man who serves 
us in the House of Representatives as Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, Hatton W. Sumners of Texas. He has 
pointed out time and time again what is perfectly true — ^that 
people are always running to Washington to ask the Federal 
Government to take the load off their own backs. Our federal 
system has great advantages; we coidd not live under any 
other. But we must not adopt as a permanent national policy 
that of passing the bndt. Mr. Sumners vigorously pointed out 
the fact that if too much dependence is placed upon a few 
changes in the federal laws by Congress, the local communities 
thereby seek to escfipe their solann responsibility to protect the 
lives and property of their citizens. 

The problems of modern, organized crime are interstate. 
Under modem conditions we have made it easy to pass from one 
state to another over our fine new highways and in our im- 
proved M^-powered cars. Examples of this are common. The 
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case of DiUinger, who passed rapidly from state to state and 
easily evaded the efforts of local and state authorities, is the 
best known example. Another, not so well known, but equally 
striking, is that of Clyde Barrow and his girl partner in crime, 
Bonnie Parker. Clyde Barrow grew up with his brother in the 
vicinity of Dallas, Texas. He started his career with small 
thievery and moved rapidly into the highwayman class. 
Begiiming in 1932, after his parole from prison, he formed a 
crime partnership with the picturesque Bonnie Parker, a Dallas 
waitress, and Ra3maond Hamilton, another native of Texas. 
Barrow’s crimes from that time on were legion. He ranged 
north of Texas into Oklahoma and east into Arkansas and 
Missouri. He moved west through Oklahoma and the Texas 
panhandle into New Mexico, southeast again into southern 
Texas and continued to range over this enormous area, as 
large as half of continental Europe from Moscow to the Atlan- 
tic Ocean. He and his gang kidnaped policemen and deputy 
sheriffs; they murdered law officers and iimocent storekeepers 
imtil they themselves were brought down to a wretched death 
in Louisiana. Members of Barrow’s gang operated as far away 
as Indiana and Michigan. They literally terrorized the police 
of five states and succeeded as long as they did because these 
states with their local communities were operating without 
unified power and effective cooperation in the suppression of 
crime. 

The lesson taught by the example of Clyde Barrow and his 
^ang is that modem criminal activity spreads out over a vast 
area, that local constables and police departments are powerless 
to protect themselves against the attacks of such desperate and 
well-equipped enemies of society. Such criminals find as a 
favorable factor the extreme localism and disunion of our police 
authorities. For most criminal activity local and state police 
are adequate; but there must be created somewhere between 
the widely extended, but still limited jurisdiction of the federal 
authorities and the local communities the means of effectivdy 
suppressing interstate crime. It is absurd to permit such crimi- 
nals as DiUinger and Barrow to run wild. An effective poUce 
force, well equipped and able to move from state to state, would 
have reduced their depredations considerably. 
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I believe that the next step in our methods of law enforce- 
ment should be the creation of interstate police departments 
organized according to natural regions, of which the area cov- 
ered by Barrow is a good example. There are at least six or 
eight such regions in the United States. Such police depart- 
ments should be organized by joint action of these states. They 
should be commanded by an interstate police authority whose 
corporate form might be somewhat like that of the New York- 
New Jersey Port Authority. The cost of maintaining them 
should be borne by the states in proportion to their area or 
population or a combination of both. They should be granted 
sufficient police authority to move from state to state with the 
power to make arrests an3nvhere within the area they repre- 
sent. Practically every human activity has come to be based 
upon a regional arrangement. Utility systems are, or should 
be, based upon geographic necessity. Likewise, our efforts 
toward the extermination of professional crime should have the 
same basis. 

The advantages of such interstate authorities over state 
police departments would be very marked. The states are 
proverbially reluctant to establish state police departments. 
Only a small minority of our states have them. They are op- 
posed chiefly for three reasons. One is the cost ; the second is 
the opposition of labor, which fears that governors will use 
these authorities in suppressing strikes. The third reason is 
the fear of many peoples that such departments would be 
turned to political uses. All these objections would be vastly 
lessened by the creation of an interstate authority. In the 
nature of things the management of such an interstate police 
force would be less political than that of a single state’s. It 
is time to move effectively in the direction of suppressing mod- 
ern crime. It is absurd to talk about the difficulty of the 
states cooperating with each other. If Canada and the United 
States can cooperate, as they are, in the suppression of crime 
and the prevention of smuggling over the borders, certainly 
two or more states within the same nation can be expected to 
do as much. It is time to sink local jealousies in the large 
purpose of making livra and property safe everywhere. 
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No figure in. recent years has been more in the world’s eye than 
that of Benito Mussolini. Before the Great War he was a 
socialist editor and politician, but he became an ardent advocate 
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the War he opposed the Communists and was a leader of the 
Nationalists. He became the leader of the Fascist movement 
which developed into a great organization that took control of 
Italian affairs and made Mussolini virtual dictator in 1922. 
Mussolini is a man of words as well as deeds and his power is due 
in no small measure to the effect of his remarkable speeches. 
These often excite his followers to a frenzy of enthusiasm but 
they are also, manifestly, the outcome of a powerful intellect. The 
following address created a European sensation because of its 
direct attack on German policy. It was delivered before the 
Italian Chamber of Deputies on February 6, 1926. 

Gentlemen: The interrogation presented by Deputy Rari- 
nacci and other comrades in this assembly affords me the oppor- 
tunity of immediately making some very precise statements 
— ^very timely statements — ^which I could not possibly have 
postponed to the next parliamentary session, which cannot occur 
before the second half of April. 

You understand that I am speaking not to you only and 
that I am speaking not for the sake of entering into debate 
with the head of the Bavarian Government, but that I am 
speaking to clear up the ideas of those who insist on keeping 
them confused ; that I am speaking because I believe that, as is 
the case in the intercourse between individuals, so in the rda- 
tions between nations it is always better to speak frankly and 
at the right moment, in true Fascist style. 

For three years the Fascist Government has followed a very 
temperate policy toward Grermany and has never harassed that 
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defeat-stricken nation. It has always opposed all measures of 
extreme severity. Even the more dispassionate of the Germans 
themselves have, in the past, explicitly recognized this. 

Last year after long negotiations we concluded with Ger- 
many a commercial treaty, the first that that nation made after 
the expiration of the commercial clauses of the Treaty of Ver- 
sailles. And it is precisely after the agreements of Locarno and 
after the commercial treaty that in Germany suddenly, as if 
obeying a word of command, an anti-Italian campaign was 
unleashed — a nefarious and ridiculous campaign. [Murmurs of 
assent.] 

Nefarious because it sprang from a mass of lies, known and 
more than known to be such. [Loud murmurs of assent.] 
Ridiculous because it sought to frighten this young, proud Fas- 
cist Italy, which allows nobody to frighten it [Loud, prolonged 
cheers.] 

They lied when they spoke of the removal of the statue of the 
German Poet Walter, which rises in one of the Piazzas of Bol- 
zano. We always respect poetry, even when it is very mediocre 
in quality [laughter], but we cannot accept the antithesis 
Walter-Dante, because if we did we would be admitting the 
possibility of establishing a comparison between the Pincio and 
the Himalaya Mountains. [Laughter.] 

We will not touch the statue of this old Teutonic minstrel, 
but, very probably in one of the Piazzas of Bolzano, by popu- 
lar subscriptions of the Italian nation [signs of assent] on the 
very foundations on whidi a monument celebrating the victory 
of German arms in the last war should have risen, we will erect 
a monument to Cesare Battisti [loud, enthusiaistic, imanimous 
applause. The whole Qiamber springs to its feet and cheers. 
Hie public in the tribunes participates in the cheering] and the 
other martyrs, who wrote with their blood and their sacrifice the 
final word of our history in the Upper Adige. 

Then they invented the burning of a monument dedicated to 
Empress Elizabeth in Bressanone. 

Then they spoke at length of Fascist concentrations and 
espeditions. Then there appeared in the German papers blood- 
curdling accoimts of terriWe violences perpetrated against Ger- 
man tourists, while, in point of fact, only two incidents have 
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occurred, and they were so insignificant that they were not even 
reported to me till four months after they had taken place. 

Then they spoke of apologies which the Italian Government, 
they said, tendered to the German Embassy in Rome for the 
demonstrations of university students. This, also, is a clumsy 
lie. 

But all this, though it was sufficient to determine what the 
Germans call the stimmung, or the general tone, had not yet 
succeeded in tickling the gemutUchkeit, or, in other words, a 
kind of half materialistic and very lacrimose sentimentalism. 

The story was therefore invented that the tyrant Mussolini 
had forbidden the poor Germans in the Upper Adige from hav- 
ing the traditional Christmas trees on Holy Christmas Day. 
Even this is a stupid, ridiculous lie, and the idea of forbidding 
any such thing never even passed through the antechamber of 
my brain. [Laughter.] 

When this chain of sentiments, which — ^as I have shown you 
— originally lies and was fed on lies, had been created, the idea 
was advanced of boycotting Italian goods. They even talked 
of a tourist boycott of Italy. 

Let us get this question of the tourists strai^t once and for 
all. We are an eminently hospitable people. This is the result 
of our ancient, millennial civilization. [Murmurs of assent.] 
Hospitable we are and hospitable we wish to remain, even when 
our hospitality is taken advantage of ; even when a primitive 
and often unworthy folklore [murmurs of assent] is dragged 
throughout adorable cities, even when we see men and women, 
in primitive clothing worthy only of the jungle, strolling over 
the marbles of our wonderful palaces and of our sacred and 
monumental basilicas. [Cheers.] 

But nobody must illude himself that he can force Italy to 
her knees by a tourist boycott. [Cheers.] Italy has other and 
far greater resorces, Italy has other and far greater energies, 
and they may come to Italy not to benefit us, but merely to live 
more cheaply. [Cheers.] 

In any case, while I am on the subject of boycotts, I must de- 
clare with the greatest emphasis that if to-morrow a boycott 
was applied against us and became an accepted principle or had 
the tacit tolerance of the responsible authorities, we would reply 
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with a boycott raised to the second power, and that if any re- 
prisals were attempted we would reply with reprisals raised to 
1 the third power. [Loud, enthusiastic, prolonged cheers.] 

We are so insolent and so explicit — and we believe that by 
speaking clearly we are magnificently furthering the cause of 
truth, of civilization and even of peace — ^that we are ready to 
suppress something of the old formula and say that, sometimes, 
it is necessary to exact payment of two eyes for the loss of only 
one eye and of a whole set of teeth for the loss of only one 
tooth [Cheers.] 

Some thought, after the protest of the Consuls in Venice of 
all nations and after the protests of many German citizens who 
are in Italy and by their peaceful trades pile up profits undis- 
turbed, that the agitation would end. 

Such was not to happen. We had, instead, the speedi de- 
livered yesterday by Herr Held in the Bavarian Landstag. 
After having appealed — once more — ^to that spirit of Locarno, 
which by dint of speaking about it will soon become a soft, 
evanescent and even unbearable thing [laughter] as all every- 
day, hypocritical things [laughter] , the head of the Bavarian 
Government went on to say : 

“We must do everything in our power to mitigate the sit- 
uation in Southern Tyrol, we must do what is necessary 
to free the Germans in the Upper Adige. Even though I am 
in this place I must raise the severest possible protest against 
the brutal violences which are being perpetrated in Southern 
Tyrol.” 

I declare that this speech is simply unheard of! Unheard of 
from a diplomatic point of view, because there never has 
existed, not even before the war, a question of a German South- 
ern Tjnrol. In the second place the question of the Upper Adige 
has been settled by the treaties of peace and by the treaty of 
peace which we have concluded with Austria at St. Germain. 

It is quite unheard of to speak of violences, and especially 
of brutal violences, in the Upper Adige. 

In the Upper Adige we are merely carrying out a policy of 
Italianity. We consider them Italian citizens and apply to them 
our laws. 

It is worth while to remind you once again, and especially to 
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remind the Italian people, and to inform the civilized world, of 
what were the intentions which the leaders of pan-Germanism 
nursed in the event of a victory of German arms. 

At the Assembly of Vipiteno, held a few months before our 
victory on the Piave, which was the lead in the wings of the 
German dreams, a resolution was passed, containing, among 
other things, the following : 

“As for Italy, we must have natural boundaries, which shall 
better defend the Trentino and Austria, and shall join again 
to the latter her old territories, such as the thirteen and seven 
communes in the Province of Vicenza. Rectification of fron- 
tiers with extension of Austria beyond the Upper Valleys of 
the Adda and the Oglio as far as the Southern shores of the 
Lake of Garda [Desenzano and Peschiera], and, besides this, 
large war indemnities. 

“German State language, German State tendency and abso- 
lute refusal to allow the formation of autochthonous States 
either to the North or to the South. Unity and indivisibOity 
of territory from Kufstein as far as the canal of Verona, abso- 
lute refusal of any measure of autonomy to the so-called Italian 
Trentino, complete transformation of all the schools, with the 
introduction of the teaching of the German language in all 
schools. 

“Inexorable war against Italian Irredentism, on the one hand 
by protecting and favoring the Germans and on the other by 
evicting all the irredentist elements, till such a time as the' 
whole of the Italian Trentino shall again have become com- 
pletely and finally Austrian. No amnesty or possibility of re- 
turn for political refugees, seizure of all their possessions it is 
possible to lay hands on, and use of these same possessions to 
repair the damage of war and, especially, to recompense the sol- 
diers of T3rrol who remain faithful to the State.” 

I believe that at the bottom of this campaign there is a basis 
of ignorance. [Murmurs of assent.] I believe that many Teu- 
tons do not know us yet. They evidently still see — ^and it is 
understandable, because the moral evolutions of natio;ns are 
necessarily slow — ^they evidently still see the Italy of twenty ot 
thirty years ago. They do not know that Italy has 42,000,000 
inhabitants in its narrow peninsula, and that, having nine or 
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ten millions more living abroad, it has a total man power of 
some $2,000,000 souls. 

They have no knowledge, above all — ^which is far more im- 
portant than these purely statistical data — of our spirit, of our 
pride, of our sense of dignity, of our moral force. They do not 
know Fascist Italy, which they still consider in the nature of 
an episode, of a picturesque political episode. They have not 
yet grasped the deep forces, the traditional instincts, which are 
at the bottom of our movement and guarantee its life and make 
its future certain. [Loud cheers.] 

They will learn. We have reason to hope so. I must, in any 
case, declare with absolute precision that the Italian policy in 
the Upper Adige will not change by an iota. [Cheers.] 

We shall apply rigorously, methodically, obstinately, with 
that method, with that cold tenacity which is typical of our 
Fascist style, all our laws, those that we have already voted 
and those that we shall vote in the future. [Loud cheers.] We 
will render that region Italian, because it is Italian [cheers], 
Italian geographically, Italian historically. [Cheers.] 

In truth one may say of our frontier on the Brenner, that it 
is a boundary traced by the infallible hand of God. [Loud 
cheers.] The Germans in the Upper Adige are not a racial 
minority. They are an ethnical relic. There are 180,000 of 
them, while in Czechoslovakia alone — a State the nucleus of 
which is composed of 5,000,000 Czechs — ^there are *3,500,000 
Germans. Of these 180,000 Germans in the Upper Adige, 
80,000 , 1 maintain, are Italians [mmrmurs of assent] who have 
become Germans, and whom we shall attempt to redeem by 
making them find again their old Italian names, which may be 
seen in all the records of the Registrar of Births and Deaths, 
and by making them feel the pride of being citizens of our 
great Italian country. [Loud cheers.T 
The others are the residue of barbarian invasions [cheers], 
when Italy, in the impossibility of being a nation on her own, 
was the battlefield of foreign Eastern and Western nations. 
Even for them we will adopt the Roman policy of severe equity. 

To the German people we say: “Even with you the Fascist 
people wish to be friends, but friends looking you in the eye, 
friends with your hands above your heads [laughter], friends 
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■without those more or less culturalized self-suf&ciencies which 
now no longer impress us.” [Loud murmurs of assent.] 

My speech must be considered as being my pondered deci- 
sion as to the political and diplomatic position I shall take in 
this matter. I hope it will be understood by those whose duty 
it is to listen, lest the Italian Government see itself obliged to 
pass to concrete replies, as it is determined to do to-morrow if 
the German Government should take upon itself the responsi- 
bility of what has occurred and what may yet occur in Ger- 
many. [Loud cheers.] 

Gentlemen, the other day a Fascist newspaper, one of those 
provincial Fascist papers which I always read with the great- 
est attention, printed across six columns this headline: “Fascist 
Italy ■will never lower its flag on the Brenner.” I sent the news- 
paper back to its editor ■with this correction: “Fascist Italy 
can, if it is necessary, carry its flag beyond its present fron- 
tiers, but lower it, NEVER!” 

[All the Deputies and Ministers spring to their feet. Unani- 
mous, enthusiastic, prolonged applause, in which the public in 
the tribunes participates. Cries of “Vive il Duce.” Renewed 
applause. Fascist hymn “Giovinezza" sung by all in chorus.] 



ALVIN OWSLEY 

THE AMERICAN LEGION AND THE NATION 

An oration delivered by Col. Alvin Owsley, Commander-in-Cliief 
of tbe American Legion, on Thanksgiving Day of 1922 in Washing- 
ton, D. C. This oration was radiographed by relay, throughout 
the United States. 

This day has been set apart by our ancestors for a very definite 
and excellent purpose. It has been set apart as the Day for the 
Giving of Thanks, and thus it has been observed for three hun- 
dred years. It is the oldest of American holidays ; it was first 
observed by less than a hundred settlers struggling in a wilder- 
ness ; to-day it is observed by a hundred million people estab- 
lished across a continent. This is the measure of the nation’s 
growth. Twelve generations have dreamed and toiled and 
fought to bring the Republic to this eminence. 

American citizens, workmen of liberty, inheritors of the high 
endeavor of three hundred years, I address myself to you. 
Yours is the privilege of citizenship in this great Republic, and 
yours the opportunity of taking active part in the progress of 
a mighty people. Nor is this any small privilege, or an honor 
lightly to be esteemed; it is a high distinction rather, and an 
opportunity. It has not been long since the storm of a great 
war struck the spinning world, shattered its best establishments, 
and brought confusion into the minds of men. To-day great 
powers lay prostrate, and whole peoples and populations are 
wandering in the darkness. Yet our America endured the storm, 
her strong abiding institutions emerged unaltered. Her sons 
and daughters go peacefully about the ordering of their lives 
to-day. Let us be thankful then for this great country of our 
own — peaceful and prosperous America, mother of cities and of 
true men and women. 

American Legionnaires, fighters and builders, men facing for- 
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ward, I address myself to you. It is you who make up the 
membership of no mean organization, an organization not least 
among all those that go to the making of this great America 
of ours. Not least indeed, but rather first and foremost of them 
all; conceived in a season of splendor and sacrifice, and con- 
secrated to the service of the nation; this is The American 
Legion, and it is worthy of our loyalty. 

We of the Legion share together the memories of heroic 
trials, and struggles that left a mark upon our hearts. In that 
hard service we came upon comradeship ; for not till men mardi 
and sacrifice together do they come to a true appreciation of 
each other’s worth. Through rough endeavor we won that spirit 
of service and comradeship, and having won it we shall never 
give it up ; we know its value now. 

We know its value ; and therefore there can be no forgetful- 
ness for us, of certain men who suffer. There are near thirty 
thousand of these men, our comrades. Five years ago they 
were erect and strong, lively and hopeful ; with their lives just 
opening into the years of labor and achievement. Boys of 
America, with eager eyes, they put on the uniform and went 
out in the service of the Republic. Mothers, wives and sweet- 
hearts awaited their coming back. 

They did come back, those beloved and pitiful thirt}^ thou- 
sand boys. They came back blinded, or with their bodies shat- 
tered, or with their minds diadowed by strange horrors; they 
were brought back silently, with the hope of their lives put out. 
There were no bugles at the stations to welcome these men com- 
ing home. They were shifted from beds of pain to other pain- 
ful beds, or they were brought unhappy into sorrowful homes. 

It must be hard to sit helpless in the chair of an invalid and 
watch the world go by and all your dreams depart. It is hard 
to lie alone in bed and watch the four walls of a ward in a hos- 
pital, while thinking of what might have been. It is hardest of 
all to nurse your scars in silence, powerless to help your near- 
est and dearest in their struggle against poverty. Why, it 
catches at the heart to think of the little children of the dis- 
abled, hungry perhaps and ragged here in rich America. It is 
a heavy cross that the sick and wounded of the war have been 
given to bear. 
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Here was a service of comradeship ready to our hand; and 
we of the Legion may well be proud and thankful that we have 
not been slow in that service. We have drafted and revised 
the legislation for the disabled and brou^t it into efficiency, 
and we have stood guard to see that this legislation was carried 
out in actual fact to the last full measure of its good intent. 
For four years we have guarded and forwarded the interests 
of the broken veterans of the Great War; and we shall main- 
tain this vigilance for forty years if need be, till all that can 
be done for those men be accomplished, and the nation’s debt to 
the disabled be paid in full. 

The Legion asks for no diarity for the disabled ; the Legion 
calls for justice, that is all. We call upon the nation to be mind- 
ful of its duty to its own. To-day there is great suffering over- 
seas, just as there has been since the war began. Hatred and 
cruelty have worked their will upon unfortunate millions in the 
troubled East ; there have been famine and plagues, and human- 
ity has fallen under misrule and anarchy. These distant peoples 
have cried sharply to America for help; and help from America 
has come to them beyond all measure. We have sent them 
bread and gold and all assistance in our power. At the peril of 
their own lives, our devoted agents of relief have established 
themselves in all those wasted lands, and the charity of America 
has brought whole populations out of disaster. This is a good 
work, a noble work, a work deserving of all praise. Yet in ad- 
miring it I cannot quite forget those thirty thousand of our 
own, those broken comrades who now, this month, this Thanks- 
giving season, are facing their fifth year of suffering. And this 
thou^t comes to me: Out of the millions that we send con- 
tinually overseas for the' saving of tribes that we know little of, 
if this flood of gold for one day only were diverted to the aid 
of the men disabled in America’s defense, it would provide a 
Thanksgiving and a Christmas for every one of them that would 
lighten a gray existence with a gleam of joy. 

Let us be thankful that there is no need of that, even for one 
day. The men and women of the Legion and the women of its 
Auxiliary can care for Am^ica’S disabled on every Thanks- 
giving, and care for them they will ; and America’s charity may 
continue overseas. Let us be charitable, if need be, when the 
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agents of the soviets of Russia come before American audiences 
to plead for our charities and to denounce our country alike in 
utter confidence. But the American Legion devotes itself to the 
American disabled. 

We of the American Legion seek to devote ourselves to things 
American; and after the care of the American disabled there 
comes cultivation of American citizenship. There are things of 
the heart and mind that set apart America from all other na- 
tions; these things we simply call Americanism. Concerning 
these our creed is concise and definite. 

We hold that the Constitution of the United States is the 
most effective instrument yet devised for the expression of the 
will of all the people for the benefit of a free people. It pro- 
vides for a representative government responsible to the people 
for the carrying out of their commands; and it incorporates 
within itself the machinery for its alternation according to the 
people^s will, leaving no argument to any advocates of forceful 
change. In this first century and one half, under this Consti- 
tution the American Republic has advanced beyond any pre- 
vious experience of mankind. And this establishment has 
survived the severest of domestic and foreign difficulties. It 
brings to the American citizen liberty secure under the 
law, and the opportunity of working out his life according 
to his desires and his abilities. It requires from the Ameri- 
can citizen loyalty. We of the Legion believe fhe bargain is 
fair. 

By this Constitution there has been established a Congress 
of the United States for the function of legislation, and a 
Supreme Court of the United States invested with the ultimate 
judicial authority. Protection of minorities is a basic principle 
of free government, and this protection the Supreme Court 
has been established and empowered to maintain. This alloca- 
tion of authority is just and constitutional, and has stood the 
test of time. There is a movement under way to extend the 
authority of Congress over the Supreme Court. The American 
Legion opposes this movement and brands it as dangerous and 
un-American. 

Equality of opportunity is a necessity of a free people; for 
the lack of such opportunity brings citizens invariably under 
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other rule and would create class distinctions impossible in 
America. Equality of opportunity can only be arrived at 
through equal opportxinity of education. This opportimity of 
education we are resolved to bring about for all the children 
of America. There are children in America condemned to toil 
too young who should and must be brought into the schools. 
Nor is the number of these inconsiderable, nor can the country 
afford to pass them by. There are twenty-five million children 
of school age in the United States. There are millions of these 
diildren who are not regularly attending any school. Already 
the Legion has effected legislation for compulsory school at- 
tendance, and has assisted greatly in the enforcement of such 
legislation already in existence. We shall continue until child 
labor has been supplanted by child growth, development and 
study throughout the land. 

Illiteracy and ignorance comprise the one great menace to 
popular govermnent. An illiterate citizen caimot vote intelli- 
gently, nor can ignorant men achieve good management of 
public affairs. Yet the United States stands hipest in illiteracy 
of the great civilized nations of the world. We have millions 
of citizens entitled to the vote who cannot read or write with 
any degree of understanding. This condition must be met and 
conquered if popular government is to endure. The Legion has 
undertaken a campaign against illiteracy that we shall carry 
on until illiteracy is wiped out and reason based upon under- 
sUinding prevails. 

Nor is this all that can and must be done for the youth of 
America. Ability to read and write is not the sole qualifica- 
tion of good citizenship. There must be an understanding of 
the meaning of civil government, and a comprehension of the 
salient facts of American history and the great spirit under- 
lying and animating it with a realization of the value and signifi- 
cance of American institutions. With these will come loyalty 
and ability, and a strong devotion to the Republic in the bosoms 
of her citizens to come. These are the boys and girls of to- 
day; they constitute the nation’s treasures, far more precious 
fban any farms, naills or mines. In their development is the 
nation’s hope, in their ne^ect is the nation’s certain decline. 
We, the ex-service men, are devoted to their training and de- 
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velopment. We are working for it in every State in the Ameri- 
can Union. 

Nor is mental development the only necessity of an efficient 
individual and a good citizen. The day of the open life is pass- 
ing in this country, and there are conditions that contribute to a 
great decline in the physical efficiency of the nation. There was 
a call to the colors in 1917, and through that call we came to 
realize that one out of every four of our young men was physi- 
cally unfit for military service. What does this mean? It 
means that the nation is approaching a physical decadence 
frau^t with evil possibilities, which must be met and overcome 
while there is yet time. There must be measures adopted 
for the adequate physical instruction and development of the 
youth of the country. There must be fresh air and sanitation 
in the cities ; there must be parks and playgrounds, there must 
be an establishment of adequate physical instruction in all the 
schools ; and in all the States of America the Legion is working 
to this end. 

So much for the future citizens of the Republic ; now let us 
fancy these boys and girls looking about and saying, “You have 
done all this to prepare us for America ; what have you done to 
prepare America for us?” Well for us if we may reply, “We 
have not left undone that which we ou^t to have done. We 
have wrought with our hands and our hearts to prepare a place 
for you.” 

This is an answer that we cannot make as long as we have 
left imdone our duty of making due provision against the in- 
flood of alien immigration that is rising around our institutions 
in America ; and this is an answer that we caimot make as long 
as we have not prepared a place of security by adequate provi- 
sion for the defense of the nation. 

In the United States to-day, one-third of our whole popula- 
tion is foreign born or born of foreign parentage. To-day, more- 
over, the hundreds of thousands entering America bring with 
them no ideals nor any understanding of the spirit of America ; 
I am afraid they come for gain and offer in exchange 'ingrati- 
tude. They come as profiteers, not pioneers; and they bring 
with them indifference, and ignorance and inability to take in- 
telligent part in the self-determination of free goveriuneot. 
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They come with empty stomachs and heads full of anarchy, a 
great many of them; and they repay the country that feeds 
them with scorn and distrust of that country’s government. It 
is evident that the present influx of immigration is undersirable, 
and that if it continues it will submerge the present institutions 
of America and alter the character of the nation very greatly. 
The ex-service men of America fought to preserve the free Re- 
public of to-day, and it is their hope that the nation will de- 
velop and progress along avenues distinctly American, in lines 
with the established ideals and traditions of America ; for these 
have been put to the test and found worthy. Therefore they 
favor and will take action for the exclusion of immigration for 
a fixed period of years. 

For the defense of the nation, the men who have had the ex- 
perience of the hardships of war desire that an adequate es- 
tablishment be maintained. The men of the Legion are out of 
sympathy with the policy of economy that would cut omr mili- 
tary defense below the safety line. That line has been defined 
by acknowledged experts in the enactments of the Defense 
Act of 1920. The minimum established by that act for the per- 
sonnel of the Army has been lowered since; the Legion asks 
that it be restored. The ex-service men realize that adequate 
preparation discourages aggression, and saves lives in the even- 
tuality of war; and they submit that their opinion, based on 
the assurance of actual experience, should have weight. Let 
us have done with that bitter and false economy that sets 
American dollars above American lives. 

And let us do away as well with that other and equally false 
economy that sets American dollars above American service, 
and operates in the long nm to the advantage of the profiteer 
above the patriot, TTiere haS been a great war fought and won 
by the service men of Apamlca at an economic sacrifice on the 
part of every man of fbem. During this war there were other 
Americans who avoideri active service and remained in the ranks 
of peace, to their own great economic profit — a profit due 
directly to the waging and winning of the war. It is the will 
of the people that this injustice be righted by an adjustment of 
wartime compensation ; and they have expressed that will in no 
uncertain terms on every opportunity afforded them. There is 
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no shadow of a doubt of the coming of this national adjust- 
ment of compensation. And it will bring with it insurance for 
the safeguarding of families, and loans for the building of 
homes, and setting up of farms. Then the ex-service man, re- 
stored in so far as possible to his rightful economic status, can 
enter into the building of business and the development of the 
coimtry in the spirit of service rightly recognized, of patriotism 
proven and of faith justified in full. 

And there are other things awaiting our endeavor. There is 
to-day a great association of the Allied veterans of the World 
War, of which we of the Legion comprise the American mem- 
bership. The organized veterans of seven other nations as well 
make up the international organization. Its personnel is com- 
prised of men who come through the service of war to a great 
desire for peace. The veterans of these eight nations in this 
great organization associated are working with all their powers 
for a better understanding among the nations such as will clear 
the path for permanent and lasting peace. Thereafter the na- 
tions of the world may take eyes off each other and develop 
each its own ideal through the medium of its own culture. And 
here in America there shall be busy streets of cities, where men 
and women shall go about their work securely, content and con- 
fident each one of justice and of liberty. There shall be pleas- 
ant avenues of homes, and highways leading out among flour- 
ishing farms. Athletic fields there will be, and libraries, and 
above all schools; nor shall any children any longer be kept 
out of schools. And here and there along the streets you will 
see the clubhouses of the veterans, whose service helped to bring 
these things about. And as your gaze climbs higher, you will see 
floating above the clubhouses of the veterans, the Flag of Amer- 
ica, and you will see above all the schools the Flag of America ; 
and above all office and public buildings the Flag of America ; 
until the blue of its field enlarges into the heaven’s blue, and the 
stars of that field take on the splendor of the eternal stars above. 
And as our eyes are fixed upon our radiant flag symbolizing the 
unity of our free and mighty people, let there pour out from 
our hearts a message of Thanksgiving to the God of our fathers, 
for a continuance of His goodness and mer(y, and may we as a 
people prove worthy. 
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RESPECT THE FLAG 

Address by the Commander-in-Chief of the American Legion. 

When you see the Stars and Stripes displayed, son, stand up 
and take off your hat. 

Somebody may titter. It is in the blood of some to deride all 
expression of noble sentiment. You may blaspheme in the 
street and stagger drunken in public places, and the bystand- 
ers will not pay much attention to you ; but if you should get 
down on your ^ees and pray to Almighty God or if you should 
stand bareheaded while a company of old soldiers marches by 
with flags to the breeze, some people will think you are showing 
off. 

But don’t you mind ! When Old Glory comes along, salute, 
and let them think what they please ! When you hear the band 
play “The Star-Spangled Banner” while you are in a restau- 
rant or hotel dining room, get up, even if you rise alone ; stand 
there, and don’t be ashamed of it, either 1 

For of all the signs and symbols since the world began there 
is none other so full of meaning as the flag of this country. 
That piece of red, white and blue bunting means five thousand 
years of struggle upwards. It is the full-grown flower of ages 
of fighting for liberty. It is the centmy plant of human hope in 
bloom. 

Your flag stands for humanity, for an equal opportunity to 
all the sons of men. Of course, we haven’t arrived yet at 
that goal ; there are many injustices yet among us, many sense- 
less and cruel customs of the past still clinging to us, but the 
only hope of rioting the wrongs of men lies in the feeling pro- 
duced in our bosoms by the sight of that flag. 

Other flags mean a glorious past, this flag a glorious future. 
It is not so much of the flag of our fathers as it is the flag of 
our children, and of all children’s children yet unborn. It is 
the flag of to-morrow. It is the signal of the “Good Time 
Coming.” It is not the flag of your king, it is the flag of your- 
self and of all your neighbors. 

Don’t be ashamed when your throat chokes and Ihe tears 
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come, as you see it fl 3 ung from the masts of our ships on all 
the seas or floating from every flagstaff of the Republic. You 
will never have a worthier emotion. Reverence it as you would 
reverence the signature of the Deity. 

Listen, son 1 The band is playing the national anthem — ^“The 
Star-Spangled Banner!” They have let loose Old Glory yon- 
der. Stand up — and others will stand with you. 



IGNACE JAN PADEREWSKI 

THE NEW POLAND 

This address was delivered at Warsaw before the Seym, or parlia- 
ment, of Poland on May 22, 1919, the first made by President 
Paderewski after his return from the Peace Conference in Paris. 
The famous pianist, bom in Poland in i860, made his debut at 
Vienna in 1887, Paris, 1888, London, 1890, and New York, 1891. 
During the War, in addition to giving concerts for the aid of Polish 
war sufferers, he appeared as a public speaker in behalf of his 
native country. After the War, he became President, representa- 
tive at Paris and Premier of the new Republic. 

The Polish nation is to-day living through solemn moments. 
I suppose that in its eventful history there was never a time 
more solemn, more fateful than the present. The fate of our 
country is at stake ; powerful people, holding in their hands the 
destiny of the world, are building a framework for our inde- 
pendent existence, are deciding the frontiers of our State, and 
soon will pronounce a final sentence, from which, no doubt for 
long years, there will be no appeal, perhaps for many gener- 
ations. Violent bursts of hope and of joy and anxiety are 
strongly shaking our national spirit. From every side, from 
every comer of our former Commonwealth, people are coming 
here to Warsaw and going there to Paris, in frock coats and 
smock frocks, in old-fashioned country dress, in mountaineer 
costume, and they ciy aloud and implore that their distant 
provinces should be tnited to the Polish State. The Polish 
eagle does not seem to be a bird of ptey, since people are gather- 
ing themselves under its wilogs. 

What will Poland be like? What will be her frontiers ? Will 
they give us ever3rthing we i^ould have? These are the ques- 
tions that every Pole is asking. I am here to answer, as far as 
I am able, all these questions. I have taken part in the work of 
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the Polish delegation to the Peace Conference, and I am here to 
report on this work to the Se3mi, and I ask for attention. 

I will begin with what has been done. The conference has 
only dealt as yet with one of its defeated adversaries, the Ger- 
mans. Conditions have been dictated to them, thou^ they are 
not yet signed, which give us considerable advantages on the 
west frontier. We are not all satisfied with our frontier. I 
admit freely that I belong to the unsatisfied ones ; but have we 
really a right to complain? The conference tried to decide 
justly according to the ethnographical and national majority as 
regards all territorial questions. It applied this rule to our ter- 
ritory, and we have obtained considerable advantages from it 
on the west. But not ever3d;hing was decided according to 
this principle. Thus, for example, our Polish population in 
the Sycowski and Namyzlowski district and in some parts of 
the locality of Posen has distinctly been wronged. The Polish 
peace delegation will do its best to have this remedied. 

The press has already published the chief points of the Peace 
Treaty. I will, however, remark in passing that by this treaty 
we are to receive more than 5,000,000 of population. This ter- 
ritory may yet be increased if the plebiscite in other districts 
formerly Polish has results favorable to us. The Peace Con- 
ference has not yet given us Warmia, Prussian Masuria, part 
of the Malborg district, also the Stzumsan, Kwdzynsan, and 
Suski districts, through which passes the railway line from 
Gdansk (Danzig) to Warsaw by way of the Mlava. The Peace 
Conference has given us the Keszybski coast, the Silesian mines, 
and the unlimited use of the port of Gdansk, also complete 
control over our Vistula, and a protectorate over the town of 
Gdansk under almost the same conditions as we had it in the 
most glorious days of our Commonwealth. 

These conditions are different only in so far as present-day 
life is different from the life of that time. The area of the 
free town has been considerably increased. In the course of 
126 years of Prussian oppression and systematic Germanization 
many Poles have forgotten their native tongue, and there are 
many real Germans settled in Gdansk. However, the former 
will soon remember Polish, and the others will soon learn it. 
Gradually Gdansk will tend to become what we wish it to be- 
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come, if we show seriousness and common sense, enterprise, and 
political understanding. All Polish State property is returned 
to Poland absolutely, without any burdens or expenses. On 
the whole, I consider that Poland may be grateful for the ver- 
dict. If we are not obliged to shed more of our blood, I say 
that this is a great and fine gift from God. 

I come to still more pressing matters. As you know, we have 
recognized the authority and dignity of the Peace Conference, 
as all other civilized nations have done, and we wait for its 
verdict. Up to the present its verdicts have been favorable to 
us. We voted here an alliance with the Entente, that is, with 
France, England, and Italy, who are continually sending us 
the help which is absolutely necessary to us in present circum- 
stances. We have very much to be grateful for from America 
and its President. Without the powerful support of President 
Wilson, whose heart the best friend of the Polish cause, Colonel 
House, was able to win for us, Poland would no doubt have 
remained an internal question for Germany and Russia, at best 
confined within those frontiers which were assigned to her by 
the Germans in the act of Nov. s, 1916. America is giving us 
food, America is giving us clothes, boots, linen, and munitions 
of war, and other supplies, on very easy terms, and with long 
credit. 

Just before my departure from Paris, I received a letter from 
Mr. Hoover, promising Poland effective financial and economic 
help. That is the beginning of a very important help for us. 
Yesterday I learned that 2,000 tons of cotton would arrive at 
Gdansk in a few days, and that the Ministry of Finance in 
Washington were considering the question of granting Poland a 
considerable loan. Gentlemen, the Peace Conference, and es- 
pecially England and America, with President Wilson at the 
head, while recognizing the necessity of our defending our- 
selves against the Bolsheviki, does not wish for further war on 
any front. Mr. Wilson e:q)ressed this wish repeatedly and 
very firmly. Could a Polish Prime Minister, director of the 
Polish Government, a man upon whose shoulders falls the really 
dreadful responsibility for the fate of his people in the near 
future, could such a man wave aside such demands? I did as 
my conscience prompted me. I acted as my love for my coun- 
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try and my honor as a Pole demanded. I said that I would do 
all I could to satisfy these demands, and I have kept my word. 

An armistice was demanded. I agreed in principle to that. 
It was demanded that Haller’s army should not fight against 
the Ukrainians. It was withdrawn from the Ukraine front, 
and finally it was required that the offensive should be stopped. 
Although the Ukrainians in their telegram of May ii asked for 
the cessation of hostilities, on the laih, at noon, they attacked 
us treacherously near Ustrzyk, bombarding the town of Sanok 
from airplanes. In the face of this criminal attack no force 
could stop the elemental impulse of our young soldiers. Like a 
whirlwind they threw themselves upon the enemy, and with 
lightning swiftness took Sambor, Drohobych, Boryslav, Strey, 
Izolkiew, Soki, Brody, and Zloczow, being joyfully greeted 
everywhere as saviors by the Polish and Ukrainian population. 
To-day our soldiers are probably approaching Stanislavow. [A 
voice: “It is taken already.”] 

So much the better. But from Podwoloczysk and from Hus- 
latyn a strong Soviet army has entered uiihappy Galicia, or, 
rather, Ruthenia. Haller’s army will probably be obliged to 
fight on the Ukraine front, but not against the Ukrainians, only 
against the Bolsheviki, and perhaps it is fighting to-day. 

On May 14 I broke off by telegraph all negotiations for an 
armistice, as I considered that, after the way the Ukrainians 
had behaved themselves, an armistice was absolutely impos- 
sible. The oppression, violence, cruelty, and crimes committed 
by them are without parallel. Wounded soldiers were buried 
alive in a wood near Lwow. Which of us has not heard of the 
young officer Losia, who, when wounded, was taken prisoner, 
and, after dreadful tortures, was also buried alive? The day 
before yesterday I had news of a young man who was known to 
me as a child, the twenty-four-year-old Wolsky, who was taken 
as a hostage, first tortured and then knouted. He received no 
blows, and finally died a martsrr’s death, together with sixteen 
of his comrades, killed by the Ukrainian soldiers in Zloczow. 
Yesterday came news which brought mourning to our Minis- 
terial colleague Linde. His wife’s sister was murdered in 
Kolomia. 

Gentlemen, I am far from blaming the Ukxamian people for 
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such crimes. It was not they who made such an army. Other 
people made it for them. [A voice: “The Germans.”] But 
speaking of the Ukrainians, I must state that people who do 
such monstrous deeds cannot be treated as an army. Thus our 
Polish expedition into East Galicia is not a war, but a punitive 
expedition against bandits from whose oppression both the Pol- 
ish and the Ruthenian population must be set free before law 
and order can be set up on this immemorially Polish territory. 

Law and order will quickly be introduced there by every pos- 
sible means. We are, at least for the moment, strong there, but 
we shall not abuse this strength. None of us think of retali- 
ation or revenge, nor would Polish sentiment ever permit such 
a thing. There should be liberty, equality, and justice for 
everybody. And in this spirit and with this wish I ask the 
honorable Seym to vote in favor of autonomy for East Galicia, 
and at the same time I ask for powers for the Polish Govern- 
ment to open peace negotiations with any government in 
Ukrainia that shows moral strength and inspires confidence. I 
have finished. 



JAMES A. REED 

TOLERANCE 

James A. Reed was bom near Mansfield, Ohio, in i86i, was ad- 
mitted to tbe bar in Cedar Rapids, Iowa, in 1885, and moved to 
Kansas City, Missouri, in 1887. Since then he has won high dis- 
tinction as a lawyer and has been actively engaged in state and 
national politics. He has been United States Senator from Mis- 
souri since 1911. The following speech was delivered in the Senate 
on January 18, 1927. 

Mr. President : It was the familiar statement of the late Sen- 
ator Lodge — a statement which was but a quotation from 
others who had preceded him — ^‘^that partisanship terminated at 
the boundaries of the country.’^ At that point political advan- 
tage and political animosity must be buried in a common desire 
to protect the interests of our country. That was a wise and 
proper philosophy and one we should observe to-day. 

I hold no brief for Mr. Coolidge or his subordinates ; I have 
criticized the President as freely upon this floor and elsewhere 
as have others ; but in the difficult situation that now presents 
itself I do not propose to interfere with the efforts of the 
Executive to protect the interests of the United States until and 
unless it becomes manifest that he is pursuing a dangerous 
course. I do not want to weaken his hands in the effort he is 
making peacefully to settle the controversies which exist be- 
tween this country and Mexico. Sir, I do not believe we are in 
danger of war with Mexico, unless it is stirred up by intemper- 
ate speeches and intemperate articles in newspapers. 

We have, as a Nation, a very great responsibility. We have 
said under the Monroe Doctrine that no foreign government 
shall establish itself upon this hemisphere ; and while it is not 
written in the Monroe Doctrine in words, as we have construed 
that doctrine, we, in effect, warn the nations of the Eastern 
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Hemisphere that they must not undertake the conquest of 
coxmtries on this side of the ocean. 

If we assert that doctrine, a certain responsibility flows from 
it. Other nations have interests in the countries to our south, 
and have a right to protect those interests if we do not see to 
it that reasonable protection is afforded. So the responsibility 
falls upon us; and if we do not accept that responsibility, and 
other nations call upon the United States to preserve their 
property and protect their rights by keeping some kind of a 
civilized government in existence, European powers will pro- 
ceed to protect their own interests. Should they do so, we may 
have a real war, a war that will tax every resource of our 
people. 

We have, therefore, a difficult and delicate task, one which 
requires negotiations and frequently great patience. Mr. Wil- 
son was criticized bitterly for his policy of “watchful waiting” 
in Mexico. Mr. Wilson was right when he sought so to conduct 
affairs that we would not become really engaged in a war, 
although we were obliged to invade that country. 

Mexico has not in all respects kept faith with us. I desire 
to see her keep faith ; but I am not unmindful of the fact that 
when our Government seeks to accomplish the acknowledgment 
and fulfillment of Mexico’s obligations we have a difficult and 
delicate problem before us, and I am willing to give the admin- 
istration a fair chance to work out that problem. If the ad- 
ministration is pusillanimous, if it makes no show of real 
earnestness, it will be criticized. If it makes a little show 
of earnestness, the cry is at once heard “there is going to be 
war.” • 

Mr. President, there is not going to be any war with Mexico 
imless Mexico forces that war by violating the rights of the 
United States of America. I do not believe that any man 
connected with the administration has the slightest notion 
of engaging in a war because of the rdigious differences in 
Mexico. 

We may regret these differences; we may look upon them 
with horror; but I undertake to say that we will not violate 
any principle of international law in order to make war upon 
Mexico. Nevertheless, firm polity with Mexico is necessary. 
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On entirely different grounds trouble may arise; but Calvin 
Coolidge is not going to march an army into Mexico because 
of a controversy about religion, and Congress would very likely 
balk the attempt should it be made. 

There is in Mexico rmdoubtedly a condition, a lamentable 
condition ; there is unquestionably brutal mistreatment not only 
of the Catholic Church but, I think, of all other churches that 
have established themselves there; but that is a question for 
Mexico. It is not for us. I think that is the sentiment in the 
hearts of the great Catholic population of this country, as it is 
of the non-Catholic population. There may be here and there 
a Catholic who takes an extreme view, as I believe if any 
Protestant denomination found the brethren of its faith being 
persecuted there would also be some of them who would 'take 
an extreme view. These things are natural; but if they exist 
in sporadic instances no general indictment of the Catholic 
Church is thereby justified; no attempt should be made to 
arouse prejudice against these good citizens. There has been 
much of that kind of appeal made in the last few years. It is 
a diameful appeal, by whomsoever made or wherever made. 
It is not a new thing. It has broken out periodically through- 
out the entire story of our national life. 

Mr. President, I do not know that we shall gain anything by 
prolonging a discussion of this kind. I am sorry it has occurred. 
So that I may remove all taint of suspicion that I speak from 
interested motives, I remark that I was born and reared in the 
Presbyterian faith ; that my ancestors signed the original cove- 
nant of the Protestants of Great Britain; and that I have not 
a relative on earth that I know of who is not of the Protestant 
faith. Neither, sir, am I a member of the Ku Klux Klan; I 
hope if there be a little remnant of loyalty left that is not 
completely absorbed, a little love of country that does not aU 
emanate form and repose in a single breast, that in conMaqn 
with the other members of this body I may be credited with at 
least a small degree of patriotism. 

I have friends of the Catholic faith; I know many priests of 
the Catholic Church; I know three or four bishops and one or 
two archbishops ; and I join the Senator Aaom Maryland [Mr. 
Bruce] in the statemart that no living Qitholie has ever ap- 
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pealed to me to raise a religious dispute, to seek to stir up 
animosity, or to provoke war with Mexico. 

A Catholic signed the Declaration of Independence along 
with Protestants. Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, 
marshaled under the banners of George Washington. Catholic 
and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, died on every field of the 
Revolution. 

Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, manned the ships 
of 1812, fought throughout the war, touched elbows behind the 
cotton bales at New Orleans, and mingled their blood in one 
common stream that victory might glorify American arms. 

Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, bore our flag 
across the plains of Mexico and planted it in glory above the 
castles of the Montezumas. 

Catholic and Protestant, Jew and Gentile, in the fratracidal 
war of 1861 rallied to the standard of the South and rallied 
to the banner of the North, according to the sectional lines that 
divided them, and with equal gallantry and courage laid down 
their lives upon the gory fields of that awful struggle. 

And, sir, when the war with Spain came. Catholic and Prot- 
estant, Jew and Gentile, rushed to the colors and charged to 
death amidst a storm of Spanish bullets. On all these gory 
fields the Protestant nurse and the Catholic sister alike minis- 
tered to the dying and cared for the wounded. Bending above 
the bodies of soldiers whose souls were departing was the 
Catholic priest with his cross and likewise the Protestant min- 
ister with his Bible. 

Then came the last Great War. We saw the soldiers as they 
were called from farm and factory, from office and university, 
from cabin and from palace. They did not come, sir, as Cath- 
olics or Protestants, as Jews or Gentiles, they came as American 
citizens. 

They marched away with the same manly stride, with the 
same gleam of courage in their eyes, the same hot flame of 
patriotism burning in their hearts — ^Jew and Gentile, Catholic 
and Protestant. On the gory plains of France they fought and 
died together — ^Jew and Gentile, Catholic and Protestant. 
Amidst the storm of shot and shell, through fogs of deadly 
gases. Catholic boys bore from the field the tom bodies of 
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Protestant comrades, and Protestant boys with equal fortitude 
gathered the helpless bodies of Catholic boys in their arms and 
carried them to safety. 

In camp and field, in trench and hospital, the Young Men’s 
Christian Association, the Salvation Army, the Knights of 
Columbus, and the Jewish societies labored in cooperation to 
ameliorate suffering, to assuage pain. Catholic priests and 
Catholic nuns, Jewish rabbis and Jewish nurses, Protestant 
clergjmen and Protestant nurses, together with physicians of 
all religions and of no religion, with equal tenderness and hero- 
ism alleviated the hardships of the field and the agonies of the 
hospital. 

There came the day of peace. The brown columns began the 
return march. The gold-star mothers gathered to gaze at the 
gaps once filled by their gallant dead. So they stood, Jewish 
mothers and Gentile mothers. Catholic mothers and Protestant 
mothers — ^the same pain in their heart, the same tear in their 
eye. The gallant survivors heard the silvery music of welcom- 
ing bands ; the cheers of mighty multitudes that rose and broke 
like the waves of a vast ocean— -dieers for the soldiers of lib- 
erty. In that moment the returning heroes found some com- 
pensation for their sacrifices. Their bosoms thrilled with pride 
that they had helped to save and sanctify our flag, every star 
of which proclaims liberty for all, equality for all, justice for 
all, the right to worship ^d according to the dictates of con- 
science. 

They were mustered out. Yet they had scarce turned their 
faces toward their homes until the Catholic soldier heard the 
serpent hiss of proscription and saw men massing who proposed 
to proscribe and persecute him because he worshiped God 
according to the tenets of his church. 

If my country means anything to me, sir, it means that its 
Constitution is broad enough to protect every ma n in the ri ght 
to his faith, every man in the ri^t to his opinion, every ma-n 
in his liberty of speech, in the right of peaceable assemblage, 
and in his privilege to print his honest thoughts. 

If this coxmtry is to live, then these fountain springs bearing 
the pure waters of liberty must not be polluted with the poison 
of hate, covered with the slime of proscription; or polluted by 
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the spirit of intolerance. Intolerance, sir, is the child of igno- 
rzince. Give me the radius of any man’s intelligence, and I 
will describe the circumference of his tolerance. 

It is useless for the Senator from Alabama to shout, “I do 
not bring in religion.” He has brought in the question of 
religion ; he has thrice brou^t it in. 

No good purpose is to be served. No informed person be- 
lieves that the great body of our Catholic people are tr5dng to 
drive us into a war with Mexico on account of religion. 

I do not want to make this a personal matter. All I desire to 
say is that religion itself condemns these persecutions. The 
spirit of religion, of real religion, is that of tolerance. Bigotry 
has no place beneath the spire of a Protestant tabernacle, imder 
the cross of a Catholic church, or within the walls of a Jewish 
synagogue. 

Tolerance and good will, charity and kindliness — ^these are 
the four angles that encompass the temples of real religion. 
We ought to have some of it everywhere and always. 

This much I desire to say, that if it were for me to decide, 
I would do as we did when there was persecution of the people 
in Ireland. I would use the good offices of the Government 
to stop persecution in Mexico, I would equally do so were the 
persecution directed against the Protestant churches of Mexico ; 
I would do so even if a portion of the Mexican people were 
being oppressed and slaughtered. Scores and scores of times 
our Government has protested against wrongs and cruelties in 
foreign lands. Scores of times we have expressed sympathy 
for the unfortunate. Scores of times we have tendered oxir 
good offices without danger of war and to the credit of Chris- 
tian civilization. 

Mr. President, I may have angered my friend; I do not want 
to. I merely say that when we are forced to discuss religious 
questions in the Senate, he who begins the discussion must 
accept the responsibility. They were not here until the Sen- 
ator from Alabama spoke. Of comse, he has the ri^t to pro- 
test against war. We all can protest against war. We are 
all against war. But against Ibe groimd of his opposition I 
protest and object. 

In conclnsion, pmnit to issue this warning: War may 
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be produced by improvident acts and foolish agitation. Incen- 
diary editorials and inflammatory speeches made in this country 
will be repeated in Mexican papers and accompanied by like 
recriminations. The Mexican articles may then be reprinted in 
the United States, accompanied by still more denunciatory 
utterances. So the process of stirring up hatred, suspicion, and 
fear may be carried to such a degree as to produce a demand 
for war. More than one great war has been caused by similar 
processes. At such a time as this, patience, forbearance, and 
calm councils, accompanied by a spirit of fairness, ought to 
prevail. Such a course will in all probability avoid any serious 
trouble with the Republic of Mexico. An opposite course is 
full of menace. 
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WILLIAM RENWICK RIDDELL 

CANADA 

William Renwick Riddell is Justice of the Supreme Court of 
Ontario. The following address was made in response to the toast 
“Canada” at the dinner of the Canadian Society of New York, at 
Delmonico’s, December 7, 1909. It has taken an assured place 
among the most eloquent tributes to the Canadian nation. 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies and Gentlemen : — am moved by no 
mere conventionality, but it is from the very bottom of my 
heart that I say that I am glad to be here to-night. 

I envy my friend Dr. Macdonald his Keltic eloquence and 
fervor — must admit that I fear I am but a Sassenach — while, 
however, I cannot hope wholly to succeed in the pleasant duty 
imposed upon me, with such a subject and with such an audi- 
ence, it is impossible that I can wholly fail. 

I recognize that I am speaking in large part to those who 
claim Canada as Fatherland, but who are now dwelling under a 
flag differing from that whose folds guarded their birth, and 
some of whom at least now are citizens of a State which is not 
that to which their ancestors owed allegiance. Yet in the eyes 
of a Canadian, they have not become foreigners or aliens ; nor 
is that State by any Briton considered foreign or alien. And I, 
for one, refuse to consider myself a foreigner in the midst of a 
nation whose people speak tie language which is that my in- 
fant tongue learned at a mother’s knee, and are governed by 
laws based upon the same fundamental principles as mine. The 
common ancestors of many — of most — of us laid deep and well 
the foundations of both speech and law — ^and peoples who speak 
the English language and obey the English Common Law can- 
not be alien or foreign to each other. 

While many Canadians are not of the same race and do not 
speak the same language nor are they governed by the same 
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system of law, yet they, too, look upon this nation in the same 
spirit as their fellow-Canadians of British ancestry. 

Nor are the nations enemies or antagonistic, except indeed 
in that rivalry which is open to brother as to foe — ^the ways of 
trade are open to all, and each people will make the laws, levy 
the tariffs and impose the restrictions conceived to be best cal- 
culated to advance their own interests. There has not been 
open war for nearly one hundred years ; and it is inconceivable 
that it can ever again be. “Blood is thicker than water,” and 
all the waters of the sea or of the Great Lakes cannot wholly 
sever those whom blood unites. 

Notwithstanding the change of allegiance, the heart of those 
who have thus become citizens of the United States must needs 
turn to the Land of the Maple — for “their clime not their soul 
they change, who cross the sea’^ — and once a Canadian always 
a Canadian. 

And some there are who remain, not only in sentiment, but 
also in fact and in law, citizens of our beautiful Dominion, 
though they reside and do business here in this, the cosmopoli- 
tan and metropolitan city of this mighty Union. 

It might — ^it would — have been sufficient honor to be asked 
to speak to these and to those about our native land ; but the 
honor is increased when not only Canadians, but also Ameri- 
cans, are numbered amongst my audience — Americans, too, of 
no mean standing, men of light and leading in the community. 

I have said “Americans” — ^many of my compatriots, I know, 
have girded — perhaps still do so — at the now urdversal custom 
of employing the word “American” to designate people of these 
States only excluding in its connotation us to the North. With 
that hs^ercriticism, I have never sympathized. We are not 
told that Pericles or Plato called himself a Greek, or that Csesar 
or Cicero complained that he was not called an Italian-— while 
of a surety neither Cromwell nor Chatham was a Europ^ln. 
Canada and Canadians have, and had, no reason to find faidt 
that the title of the United States of America and of tibeir 
resentatives has become officially what it had long beeh in 
popular parlance. 

To you, my fellow-Canadians — whether stfll such in the view 
of international law or otherwise — ^and to you my fellow-guests 
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belonging to the kindred nation, I bring greetings from the 
Northland — ^from our exquisite Lady of the Snow. 

Within a period measured by one generation of men, she has 
shaken off the fetters which bound her beautiful limbs, she has 
arisen from the state of lethargy in which too long she had sunk 
supine. With her proud face set, she has forced her way on- 
ward and upward to a place amid the nations of the earth — a 
sister not imworthy to stand by the side of her older and 
stronger and richer brother to the South. 

What is Canada? 

From the land of Evangeline and Gabriel, Nova Scotia by 
the sounding sea, with her hardy fishermen, her wealth of fruit, 
her stores of coal and of gold ; through Prince Edward Island, 
the true New Scotland of the Western Continent, but blest 
with soil and climate denied to the old, and New Brunswick, 
with her forests and farms, we come to old Quebec, the home 
of the habitant, but the home, too, of the poet and of the 
statesman. Her cities — ^Montreal, nestling under her historic 
moimtain, at the head of navigation and at the receipt of cus- 
tom, the busy mart for half a continent, a competitor not to be 
despised by any, not even by this mi^ty city; Quebec, called 
by her admirers a bit of the Middle Ages set down in the pres- 
ent, does not, upon the heights where fought and died Wolfe 
and Montcalm, sit idly contemplating her own beauty and 
charms, and so fail to hear at her door the insistent knock of 
trade or omit to answer the call of commerce. The fields of the 
old Province are recovering their former fertility— and if it 
be said that some of her people are not sufficiently alive to ma- 
terial and financial progress, it may not be forgotten that it is 
not always those yrho are careful and troubled about many 
things, who receive the Master’s approval: it was Mary who 
had chosen the better part — and she but sat and listened. My 
own Province of Ontario — Ontario, the Queen Province — it was 
no vain boast when the ^)eaker of her Legislative Assembly 
spoke of her as the first Province of the first Dominion of the 
first Empire the world has ever seen— Ontario, with her or- 
chards and vineyards, her splendid farms and her noble forests, 
her flocks and herd§ iq>on a thousand hills, her busy cities 
and towns, her educational institutions second to none on the 
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continent (boasting as she does of her universities, her common 
schools are not neglected), supports a happy and prosperous 
people from the peach groves of the Peninsula to where at Coe 
Hill and Copper Cliff and Cobalt and Gowganda, a beneficent 
Providence before the dawn of time, when the world was in the 
making, hid deep in the womb of the rock, copper and nickel, 
silver and gold and iron for the use of the twentieth century 
Canadian. Manitoba, small in extent but great in influence — 
whose name is a household word wherever the English language 
is spoken, whose wheat fixes the highest standard for a world’s 
market. And Canada’s latest progeny, the twin sisters of the 
plain, with rolling prairie and flowing river, whose soil but needs 
to “be tickled with the hoe to laugh into a harvest” — ^with ear 
listening for the tramp of the coming millions, their arms are 
open wide to receive from the nations of the earth, men who 
desire to win a competency or a livelihood through honest toil 
— though indeed they have no room in all their ample bosom 
for the tramp or the laggard or the crinainal. They welcome 
with especial joy the returning Canadian, who, having sought 
in the West and South his fortune, learns now that the plains 
of the Dakotas are not to be compared with the new-found 
plains of his own land, and he comes home — home — ^bringing 
with him not seldom neighbor or friend of another nationality 
to share the opportunities of this new and golden West. Brit- 
ish Columbia, no longer resenting the epithet, “Sea of Moun- 
tains,” since Rossland and Crow’s Nest have produced their mil- 
lions — the Highlands of the West, with her lovely valleys of 
fruit, her mighty trees and her harbors where a world’s fleet 
might serenely float — a paradise for the sportsman, abounding 
in fish and game, but offering a home where labor must find 
compensation. 

And to the North, it is no longer but the Call of the Wild 
luring the adventurous — the hard-headed business Tnan find s 
his accounts in the cities of the Yukon, the gold hunter is no 
longer the single-handed pioneer wielding the solitary pick or 
rocking the lonely cradle — ^her rivers and plains are exploited 
by thousands and capital finds there its due reward. 

Surely the lines are fallen unto us in pleasant places ; yea, we 
have a goodly heritage. 
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But I am reminded that not expanse of territory or riches 
can make a nation great: 

What constitutes a State? 

Not high-raised battlement or labored mound, 

Thick wall or moated gate, 

Not cities proud with spires and turrets crowned, 

Not bays and broad armed ports, 

Where laughing at the storm rich navies ride. 

No, Men, high-minded men. 

Men who their duties know, 

But know their rights, and knowing dare maintain. 

These constitute a State. 

So (imitating indeed the ancient Greek of twenty-five centuries 
ago) wrote one who, born in a free State and spending much of 
his youth in the study of antiquity, gave most of his mature 
manhood to the service of Britain among the people of the East 
— ^he knew the people of England, of modern Europe and of 
India by personal converse, the people of the olden time through 
the written record. And who can gainsay this judgment of this 
Judge and Scholar? 

Does the Canadian measure up to this standard ? Do we our 
duties know ? 

Our duty is to make the most and the best of ourselves and 
of our opportunities — to live the life of a patriot and good citi- 
zen. Boasting were easy, self-flattery is the most seductive of 
all vices, and I would strive not to fall into the mistake of clos- 
ing my eyes to the truth because it may be displeasing. No 
people is perfect, and mine own may be no nearer perfection 
than others; but this I say fearlessly and confidently, that 
Canadians are as a whole alive to their responsibilities, and that 
they do not forget. 

In commerce, our ships are found in every sea, the product 
of our factories in every mart ; our railways stretch from ocean 
to ocean, and from the Great Lakes far toward the realm of ice 
and snow ; the forest and mountain solitudes of our giant land 
are being exploited and the plains made to blossom as the rose. 
Our wheat is a staple in Liverpool, our cattle supply the 
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markets of the Old World; cheese, butter, fruit from Canada 
are all of the best and recognized as of the best. Never has 
Canada placed her foot in a market to withdraw it except where 
forced to do so by hostile tariff. 

Once it seemed as though we should be a mere appanage 
(commercially) of this greater community to the South — ^the 
gods decided otherwise. The Reciprocity treaty, procured with 
so much trouble, was denounced; and Canada had necessarily 
to seek other markets. Much suffering ensued — know whereof 
I speak — but no word of weak complaining was heard — ^the 
United States had a right to do as they did, and hard hit as 
Canada was, she recognized that right. But she had then to 
seek new markets — ^and, what was more difficult, must adapt 
her output to the new markets. Time and again was the at- 
tempt made to procure more favorable consideration for her 
products from the authorities at Washington. As often was the 
attempt a failure — ^and, unless all signs fail, it will not be made 
again. While welcoming any advance, a high-spirited people 
will not risk a new rebuff. And the manner in which my coun- 
try has gone through her years of trouble and anxiety, of 
penury and care, till now, with her new avenues of trade well 
beaten and her commerce thoroughly established, she can look 
the whole world in the face and challenge admiration, is known 
to all who keep track of the world’s commercial and industrial 
history. 

Mistakes have been made, of course — ^people who do not 
make mistakes, do not make anything else — but neither man 
nor nation can afford to waste time in regrets and compunc- 
tions about the past — the present is ours, and that is all that is 
ours — and I much mistake the temper of my countrymen if 
they are not determined to make the very most of that golden 
present. We treasure no resentment — ^wisdom will never let us 
stand unnecessarily with any man or nation on an unfriendly 
footing. Wholly recognizing that every nation of necessily has, 
and should exercise, the right to make a customs tariff to suit 
itself, my people say they, too, will do what is right in ^^r 
own eyes. We did not seek a tariff war with Germany,, but 
we did not wince of falter when it came. 

It is not enough that a country should offer opportumties for 
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acquiring wealth, whether by lucky strike or by industry and 
economy, if that were to be the prey of the first comer with 
strong hand or successful fraud — ^nor can that be called a happy 
land in which the assassin or private foe lurks at every comer 
and slays with impunity. 

Canada has ever held life and property in respect. Lynching 
is unknown even in the wilds and mining camps of our great 
West and North ; and, so far as I ever heard, there have been 
only two cases of whitecapping. In each case, the amateur 
practitioners had a term in prison to teach them to leave the 
law to its proper officers. 

There is an inbred respect for law — and as one engaged in 
the administration of the law from day to day, I can confidently 
say this respect is deserved — (I am, of course, not speaking of 
myself). Crime except amongst those recently arrived from 
other countries is rare. For example, in my own experience, 
of those who have been convicted before me of murder but 
one was a Canadian; the others, a negro, a Bulgarian, an 
Italian, a Macedonian, an Englishman. We have the thief and 
the perjurer, the thug and the burglar, like all other peoples; 
but I say, without fear of successful contradiction, that the per- 
centage of such among our native Canadians is very low indeed. 

When the Lord appeared to the Israelite shepherd. He said 
to him: “Amos, what seest thou?” and Amos answered: “A 
plumb line.” Our people have seen a pliunb line and adopted 
that as a symbol in their administration of the law. The plumb 
line of exact justice may, and does, waver to the one side or 
the other, moved by the breath of prejudice or sympathy, but 
it ever seeks the vertical, the upright. The absolute perpen- 
dicular we may not always attain, but the endeavor is always 
for it. 

In the field of political and constitutional rights, those we 
now enjoy have not been attained without labor — ^in many cases 
even danger. It has oot been given to Canadians to wrest 
their rights from an o|)pressor as the result of successful rebel- 
lion. ’Aether it be an advantage that ri^ts should be ob- 
tained or national life began by sucgessful armed and violent 
resistance to constituted /antbprity; I leave to the philosophic 
statesman to discuss — ^t has not been the way in which we 
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have obtained our rights — ^rather by a gradual recognition of the 
fact that we Englishmen on this side of the Atlantic are entitled 
to all the rights and privileges enjoyed by those on the other. 
But the history of 1837 in Upper and in Lower Canada, the 
lives of Gourlay and Mackenzie and Papineau, and their con- 
temporaries, show that whenever it was believed that rights 
were being withheld, there were those who were willing if nec- 
essary to seal their faith with their blood. Many a noble man 
bore a musket as loyalist in these troubled times, and some 
whose memory I reverence were on the other side. I would not, 
then, be considered here as passing judgment upon the merits 
of those I have named, or approving or disapproving of the 
rebellion of 1837 in Upper or in Lower Canada — that is, more- 
over, a controversial question into which I have no right to 
enter. Who was right and who was wrong — or whether both 
sides were right and both wrong — ^must be left to history to de- 
cide ; but however the answer turn out, the rebel and the loyal- 
ist both showed the courage of his convictions and armed him- 
self to fight for what he believed to be right. 

It was well said by the philosopher of New England, “Only 
such persons interest us, Spartans, Romans, Saracens, English, 
Americans, who have stood in the jaws of need, and have by 
their own wit and might extricated themselves, and made mgn 
victorious.” 

Those who founded and guided our nascent country wholly 
fulfill Emerson’s conditions. 

It were to take up too much of your time if I were to speak 
of the early French settlers, of the life and death struggle, fre- 
quently repeated, with the ferocious and wily aborigines, of the 
devoted missionary and priest armed but with the Cross, carry- 
ing the bread of life to the pagan enemy, the coureur de bois 
more Indian than the Indian, the hunter and trapper, the 
courtly Governor and Council, garbed in the silken raiment and 
graced with all the courtliness of the ancien r&gime, the Seigneur 
with his medieval rights and privileges and the sturdy habitant, 
descendant of Norman peasant but with the best blood of 
Europe in his veins— not blue blood, indeed, but rich red blood, 
making and sustaining a man to be depended upon in every con- 
tingency. 
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Nor may I speak of those further East, in “Acadie, home of 
the happy,” of those 

Acadian farmers — 

Men whose lives glided on like rivers that water the woodlands, 
Darkened by shadows of earth, but reflecting an image of heaven, 

living in seeming a life all idle and dully prosaic, yet looked at 
by eye of the poet so full of the truest of romance, there in that 
“forest primeval,” where 

Murmuring pines and the hemlocks. 

Bearded with moss, and in garments green, indistinct in the twilight. 
Stand like Druids of eld, with voices, sad and prophetic — 

Stand like harpers hoar with beards that rest on their bosoms, 

while 

Loud from its rocky caverns, the deep-voiced neighboring ocean 
Speaks, and in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest. 

I prefer rather to speak of what lies nearer home and more 
affects Canada as I know it. 

At the time of the Revolutionary War, many whose loyeilty 
to their Sovereign and to their flag was more potent than at- 
tachment to the land of their birth or desire to retain their 
worldly goods, came to the wilds of the Northland — ^these 
United Empire Loyalists whose history is all too little known, 
martyrs to principle — ^wrong-headed, if you like, or nobly right, 
as naay be thou^t — endured suffering and want, cold and hun- 
ger, because they could not forswear their allegiance. “En- 
dured,” did I say? Nay, all their own physical suffering was 
little in comparison wiA the torture of soul with which they 
were forced to witness the tenderly nurtured wife, bom to be 
the happy mistress of a wealthy home, and the babe which had 
been craved in silk, subjected to hardships which would have 
tried a veteran — a Stoic. Whatever may be thou^t of the wis- 
dom of their principles — and that, I am free to admit, may in 
this land be a matter of q>inlon, in mine there is but one — 
their conduct in sacrificing ill to principle is deserving of noth- 
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ing but admiring approbation. Two champions there are to 
whose ward I leave the fair fame of these heroes when but their 
tale is fairly told — one, the Union soldier, who gave up all and 
took his life in his hand that the flag he loved might continue 
to float over a united people; the other, also a soldier, who, 
leaving his wife and little ones in the care of the faithful black, 
followed the baimer of his State. Now, no better or more loyal 
‘Jitizen of the United States than he; and yet — and yet — 

Sometimes with eyes that are dim with tears 
The burial-ground of the past he’ll tread, 

And raise the lid of vanished years, 

And gaze upon his dead. 

Over the face of his dead lies an old silken rag, smoke-stained 
and bullet-torn; but it is with reverent and loving hands that 
he lifts it, for his dead is the “lost cause,” and that rag was 
once the battle flag of Robert E. Lee. 

But a few years passed away after these United Empire 
Loyalists made their new home, when trouble broke out with 
their separated brethren to the South. The Mother Country, 
sorely pressed on all sides, was verifying the proud boast of 
her ancient King — 

Come the three comers of the world in arms. 

And we shall ^ock them. Nought ^11 make us rue. 

If England to itsdf do rest but true. 

She could not at once do all for the defense or the rescue of her 
imperiled child ; and Canada had in great part to depend upon 
herself in her hour of need. How she bore herself may be read 
in history— and no Canadian — as no American — ^reads that his- 
tory with shame — though, indeed, he must with sorrow, that the 
wholly unnecessary and inexcusable fratricidal strife was ever 
waged. 

Of the troublous times, a quarter of a century thereafter, in 
1837 and 1838, I have already said a word, and shall not en- 
large. 

Then we had peace for thirty yeairs. In 1866 a horde of out- 
laws invaded our ^ores. Our freemien flew to arms — ^farmer, 
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clerk, tradesman and student vied with each other as to who 
should be the most alert. An English officer tells with wonder 
and admiration of mere boys of the University company break- 
ing out in indignant tears when ordered to leave the ranks on 
account of their extreme youth. The University of Toronto 
has on her campus and in her halls, memorials of her dead — 
who went to meet death, and met it, for Canada. 

But “Exegemnt monumentum acre perennius” and so long 
as Canadian heart continues to beat, so long as Canadian soul 
shall live, so long will the memory of these slaughtered under- 
graduate lads be kept green. 

The fiasco of 1870-1871 found gallant Quebec as ready to 
meet the invader as her sister province had been a few years 
before. Quebec had not, thank God, to mourn sons slain in her 
defense — ^but the sons were ready even for that sacrifice. 

Two years before, the half insane Riel raised the standard of 
revolt at Winnipeg — and Canadian troops again proved their 
mettle, in traversing forest and swamp in wet and cold and 
all the privations men can suffer. They did not need to fight, 
but Wolseley’s expedition in 1869-1870 bears testimony to the 
endurance and valor of our people. 

And in that last and worst struggle in our Northwest, not 
twenty-five years ago, when Indian and half-breed went on the 
warpath and a blow must be struck quick and hard. Fish Creek 
and Cut Knife tell of the volunteer from the plow and the 
counter, the farm and the desk. 

Not on the plains of our Fatherland alone — ^not only does 
Chateauguay call to Ridgeway and Ridgeway to Battleford; 
but in other lands have our people quitted them like men. 
From the walls of Kars, where, during the Crimean War, the 
Canadian WUliams for weary months after hope had fied all 
others, withstood the Russian to Paardeberg, won by Canadian 
dash and valor, tha Kcnpire has not had a stricken fidd whereon 
Canadians did not S^t. 

Some there ata 'vipthin these walls who can say, like him who 
addressee yoq, that in the dark days of the Empire, when her 
sun was suffiering an adipse, apd it seemed almost as though 
that am might set foreetr, they awaited with dread the next 
cable dispatch lest it pii^t confaiu amongst the valiant slain 
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the name of a brother — ^there may be some who can say, like 
that brother, that a dear friend laid his tall length along the 
South African karroo pierced by the enemy’s bullet through 
that stanch and gallant heart which had brought him from his 
own beautiful Nova Scotia to the defense of our common 
mother. 

The monument of those who died is rising upon the Queen’s 
Park Avenue in Toronto — ^it was not needed. 

Canadians can hold their own, too, in other fields than those 
of war. I do not speak of her jurists — that were to be guilty 
of praising my own order — ^but not further to speak of her com- 
merce, agriculture and manufactures, no tariff can exclude the 
work of her writers — her poets and novelists. In the field of 
philosophy, of science, medicine, surgery, she is not unknown. 
New York and Baltimore, London and Harvard, Liverpool and 
Oxford, all have seen, and still hold, her sons, and count them 
not below their best. 

Canada has been built up largely without the assistance of 
any other people. She owes practically everything to herself 
except that greatest blessing of all — ^peace. For peace we can 
never be sufficiently grateful. 

It has been the reign of peace almost continuously prevailing 
which has enabled us to become what we are — ^I mean peace in- 
ternationally — our internal distiubances have done no real harm 
such as external warfare would almost necessarily have caused. 

Until within the present century, there appeared no possi- 
bility of any enemy assailing us except from the immediate 
SouA — ^and it is a matter for sincere gratitude to Providence 
that for nearly one hundred years there never arose dispute so 
acute — ^though some have been acute — ^misunderstandings so 
great — ^thou^ misunderstandings there have been — ^that 
brother needed to rise against brother, children deriving from 
the same mighty loins to imbrue their hand in each other’s 
blood. Neither sympathizer of 1837 nor invader of 1866 truly 
represented this Republic: and the United States of America 
has not coveted the territory dividing her from the Pole. 

With the present century has come in the iear — ^half-veiled, 
indeed — ^that another nation may desire our land; and we are 
called upon to prepare. If need be, I hope and I believe that 
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Canadians will be found as ready and as devoted in the twen- 
tieth century as in the nineteenth — ^if that dread possibility 
become a certainty and Canada must fight to remain Canada 
and British (absit omen) she will not be found recreant — the 
land where died Montcalm and Wolfe and Brock and the bo3^ 
from the University of Toronto, has produced their like, and 
they will not be found wanting. 

What of the future? 

In material wealth, Canada’s future is secure — her forests and 
mines and plains must of necessity make her rich, if but her 
career be not checked by some external force — and that I do 
not dread. In education, in the sense for justice and right, in 
all that makes life worth living, there is likewise nothing to 
fear. The heart of the people is sound and their instincts will, 
on the whole, prevent them going far astray. 

How will her destiny be best served? 

Here I must speak with diffidence, though none the less with 
a strong conviction, which I believe to be well-founded. 

Until within a very few years there did exist amongst us a 
nu m ber of citizens, some of them of influence, who, secretly, if 
not openly, held the view that it was the manifest destiny of 
Canada to become part of the greater union of States. Some 
here and there to be foimd rather desired it. With the excep- 
tion of a very few indeed — and, in the open, with the exception 
of one man, who is not a Canadian (by birth at least), such a 
feeling does not now exist. 

Into the merits of the Venezuela Message, I have not the 
right and certainly not the desire to enter — ^whether justified or 
not, in matter or in manner, is for history, when all the facts 
are known, to say. I know that it has been strongly asserted 
that that message was written in the interest of peace alone, 
and that the great President, Grover Cleveland, believed that it 
was the most certain if not the only way to preserve peace be- 
tween the two great English-speaking nations. But however 
that may be, it is certain that after that message and, I think, 
largely because of it, all sentiment for union with the United 
States ceased to exist, at least so far as any open expression is 
concerned. 

There is no fear or hope (put it each one as he will) that 
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Canada will ever form part of the American Union — ^there must 
be two, not one, great English-speaking nations upon this con- 
tinent. I am assuming — as indeed the contrary is to me in- 
conceivable — that the nation which showed the world an ex- 
ample of self-abnegation in the case of Cuba may be trusted 
never to grasp a territory occupied by those who will not freely 
and gladly receive it or force an unwilling people to unite their 
destinies with those of the Union. 

Nor do I think that ever we will cease to belong to the British 
Empire. 

Canada, unless all our history prove misleading and the future 
wholly belies the past, must continue a part of that nation 
upon whose flag the sun never sets. Daniel Webster nearly 
seventy years ago spoke of that Empire even then as “a power 
to which Rome in the height of her glory is not to be compared 
— a power which has dotted over the surface of the whole globe 
with her possessions and military posts, whose morning drum- 
beat following the sun and keeping company with the hours, 
circles the earth with one continuous and unbroken strain of the 
martial airs of England.” And since then what an advance 1 

Whether, indeed, we diEill continue to be in a manner apart 
from the stream of world-politics, leaving international rela- 
tions largely in the hainds of our brethren across the sea — or 
whether we shall enter into a closer relationship with our fellow- 
subjects in the British Isles and so with those in the other Do- 
mimons and Commonwealth xmder the same flag, thereby ceas- 
ing to occupy the position of daughter and taking that rather 
of sister, is upon the knees of the gods — or rather of God. 

One thing is certain. 

There will be by the Mother Coimtry no intermeddling with 
our purely domestic affairs — any more than there will be inter- 
meddling by Canadians or Australians or New Zealanders or 
South Africans with the pmrely domestic questions of England 
or Wales or Scotland or Ireland. The desire is wanting — ^it has 
been recognized that people of our race must govern themselves 
whether they govern themselves well or ill— this is of the 
of our people ; and the right can never be surrendered. 

But we cling to British connection with a sincere ^^ctjon 
and a whole heart — ^the tie which binds us is not simply the 
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legal and constitutional bond and not alone the silver cord of 
sentiment, but also the heartfelt conviction that there exists no 
single agency for good in the world at the present time to be 
compared with the British Empire. Great is Britain and she 
has made great mistakes ; but with all her faults, she stands in 
the very forefront in the struggle for right and freedom. I do 
not belittle the tremendous influence for good wielded by this 
Union — ^Portsmouth and Pekin and Cuba can speak — and I look 
forward to the Union increasing her already great international 
power, and taking her rightful place in the politics of the world. 
And yet without detracting from the importance of this Union, 
not only in its history, but in its present practice, T am sure 
that Cainadians, at least, do not admit that Britain lags to the 
rear in all that is just and right. 

So we have made our choice, an irrevocable choice : our states- 
men vie with each other in showing loyalty to the Crown and 
all classes are ardent supporters of British connection. Even 
the school children throughout our broad land, in shrill sweet 
treble are singing: 

Live for your flag, O Builders of the North 1 
For age to age shall glorify its worth: 

Of precious blood, its red is dyed, 

The white is honor’s sign. 

Through weal or ruth, its blue is truth, 

Its mi^t the Power Divine. 

live for your flag, O Bxulders of the North! 

Canada! Canada! in God go forth! 

The future of Canada is indissolubly united with that of 
Britain, and the patriot’s eye must ever turn in her direction. 
It is impossible not to recognize that dark clouds are ever form- 
ing, any of which may, some of which almost inevitably will, 
break over her hea<i 

Her desire and her dearest aim is Peace — by and in peace she 
must gain in wealth and in power. She may well dread war — 
dread — not with a coward’s fear*— that she never felt and can- 
not feel— but with a Wdl-grounded anticipation of loss in treas- 
ure and in blood. War cannet increase, it may diminish, her 
prestige — and every posdble motive exists why she should do 
all in her power to avoid war. 
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I need not speak of the horrors of war — ^the word itself is 
enough. 

I hesitate to say what now presses to my lips — ^and am em- 
boldened to say it only by the fact that in two gatherings within 
this Union in which I was the only Canadian, I said it in almost 
the words I shall now employ — ^and without rebuke. 

The cynical philosopher said, “The finest nations in the world 
— the English and the American — ^are going all away into wind 
and tongue.” In the first part of this saying, Carlyle showed 
himself the philosopher ; in the latter, but the dyspeptic cynic. 
Since that saying, the world has witnessed the Cuban expedi- 
tion and that up the Nile; the old blood is still regnant; 
noblesse oblige still the motto of the two peoples. 

No man and no nation can venture to advise this mighty 
Union. What the United States will or should do, is to be de- 
termined by the United States alone — and any advice would 
be sheer impertinence. But many a heart, not American, was 
glad when this nation acquired territory not on the North 
American Continent — ^knowing that this of necessity meant that 
the United States with or without her desire must now take 
some greater part in world-politics — take her share of “the 
white man’s burden.” And when she began to build a navy 
commensurate with her greatness and importance in the world 
some saw with the eye of faith two twin fleets sailing forth 
together under the flags which float over kindred freemen — 
these fleets bearing the single mandate, “There shall be no 
more war.” My Sovereign, who amongst all his titles, treas- 
ures most that which is unofficial, Edward the Peacemaker, has 
his due influence in preserving peace; the President of the 
United States, perhaps as much, possibly still more. Some there 
are, however, who recognize only force. But when such a fleet 
shall sail with such a mandate, there will be no more war — or 
only one. They who are mad enough to disobey the command 
of the Admirals of that united fleet will bitterly rue their 
temerity — and their disobedience will be the last. 

It may indeed be that this vision is doomed not to become a 
reality — ^it may be that the Union Jack and the Stars and 
Stripes will never float together over a mi^ty Armada fitted 
out for the preservation of peace — and it may indeed be that 
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there will never be a treaty of paper and ink between the two 
nations. But to my mind it is impossible that they will not 
continue to remain united by what is stronger and more abiding 
than a parchment roll — ^“for the letter killeth and the spirit 
giveth life” — ^it is certain as the immutable laws of morals that 
peoples of like origin, of like tongue, of like institutions and of 
like aspirations, shall stand and march, and if need be fight, 
side by side. And it must be that peoples with their history 
and traditions shall thus be and continue side by side for right 
and justice and peace among the nations of the earth. 



FRANKLIN DELANO ROOSEVELT 

HOME AND FOREIGN PROBLEMS 

On October 2 , 1935, President Roosevelt, speaking at the Cali- 
fornia Pacific International Exposition at San Diego, reviewed 
his national policies and reiterated the determination that the 
United States should remain “unentangled and free” so far as the 
threat of participation in foreign wars is concerned. His e^osi- 
tion of the nation’s policies at home and abroad follows. 

It is twenty long years since I stood here in company with Vice 
President Marshall when the first exposition was held here in 
San Diego. At that time the flames of a World War were 
spreading and two years later we ourselves were to take part 
in that great catastrophe of mankind. 

In the days that followed the coming of peace our nation 
passed through a period of deflation into a decade of self-de- 
ceiving prosperity which we accepted unthinkingly in our desire 
for quietude, peace and luxury. The inevitable overtook us and 
during more than three years of increasing hardship we came to 
understand the ultimate national need for more than the 
necessities and pleasures of life; that which is spiritual in us 
came forward and taught us to seek security of the spirit — ^that 
peace of mind, that confidence in the future, that deep content- 
ment, which made life not only possible, but full and complete. 

A great adversity has chastened us ; in the process of recovery 
we have well-nigh unanimous agreement in requiring the elimi- 
nation of many of those evils in our national life, without which 
elimination true confidence cannot be made permanent. 

I see signs — ^umnistakable signs — of the restoration of this 
sound and genuine confidence — a confidence of the masses of 
the people in the integrity and fairness of government, a con- 
fidence that integrity and fairness in private enterprise will take 
the place of many of the evils of the past — ^in other words, the 
only confidence on which we can permanently bt^. 
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Expositions such as this can and do well express our hope 
of the future. Not only is the setting perfect but the extent 
and the diversity of the products of American artistic and me- 
chanical genius gathered here speak eloquently of what this 
nation can attain on a broad scale. 

To a great extent the achievements of invention, of mechani- 
cal and of artistic creation must of necessity be individual 
rather than governmental. It is the self-reliant pioneer in every 
enterprise who beats the path along which American civiliza- 
tion has marched. Such individual effort is the glory of 
America. 


The Purposes op Government 

The task of government is that of application and encourage- 
ment. A wise government seeks to provide the opportunity 
through which the best of individual achievement can be ob- 
tained, while at the same time it seeks to remove such obstruc- 
tion, such unfairness as springs from sdfish human motives. 
Our common life under our various agencies of government, 
our laws and our basic Constitution, exist primarily to protect 
the individual, to cherish his rights and to make clear his just 
principles. 

It is this conception of service to the individual with which 
the Federal Government has concerned itself these two and 
a half years just passed. When I took the oath of office there 
were evidences on all sides that the United States did not then 
possess a sotind and just monetary system. The forces of de- 
flation had finally resulted in the almost complete collapse of 
our economic activities ; the banking system had fallen down ; 
prices of commodities were ruinously low ; the burden of debt, 
individual and collective, was more than the nation could bear. 
The farmer, -worket and business man were helpless in the 
grip of circumstance. 

We were confronted by a choice of two ways of meeting the 
situation. We could let nature take its course until the process 
of deflation was complete, and then take the long gamble of 
building on the ruias. Such a course was driving us to ir- 
reparable damage to our national Ufe, 
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We chose the alternate course. We sought in every 
sound and legitimate way to raise values, particularly the pur- 
chasing power of that agricultural half of the nation without 
which factory wheels could not turn. We changed a gold 
standard that had become, not the assurance of a sound eco- 
nomic life, but a strait jacket which pressed upon and paralyzed 
the nerve centres of our economic system. 

Through the extension of sound government credit we re- 
duced the btuden of private debt. We rehabilitated the bank- 
ing system and finally we financed the outlays necessary for 
the encouragement of recovery, not through an increase in the 
burden of taxation upon the average citizen, but by adding to 
the public debt, frankly and honestly. 

As a result of all these efforts bank deposits in active com- 
mercial banks have increased by $10,000,000,000, or more than 
30 per cent. At this moment the deposits in the banks of the 
nation amoimt to more than $50,000,000,000, which, I submit, 
compare favorably with the $55,000,000,000 in June, 1929. Un- 
like that year, however, the new system of deposit insurance 
covers 98 per cent of the 50,000,000 individual depositors 
in these insured banks and gives them full protection under the 
provisions of law. 

So, too, the credit policy of the Federal Reserve System in 
the last two years has sought and accomplished a reduction of 
interest rates for the purpose of stimulating business recovery. 
As a result sound business institutions can secure money on 
bonds at a rate of 3 ^ per cent, instead of 4% per cent. 
Government bonds on which the taxpayers formerly peiid 3 j 4 
per cent or more are now sold with an interest rate of 2 j 4 per 
cent. 

Through important amendments to om: banking laws we have 
given practical recognition to the fact that monetary policies 
are a national public concern and not a regional or private con- 
cern. The Federal Government is in a better position than it 
ever has been to prevent that disastrous expansion 2md contrac- 
tion of credit which in the past has made our economic life a 
succession of unhealthy booms and disastrous depressions. 

In the midst of the greatest and most disastrous of these 
depresaons the very foundation of individual life was crum- 
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bling in the Spring of 1933 because of the appalling increase in 
suffering and destitution due to the fact of unemployment. 
Local and State governments and private charities were, in 
the large, drained of their resources. With the utmost good- 
will in the world they could not meet their primary responsi- 
bility. The situation which I faced was too challenging and 
too mandatory to permit of hesitation. An American govern- 
ment cannot permit Americans to starve. 

The task assumed in Federal relief carried us on an uncharted 
course. Mistakes and errors were inevitable — that we know — 
but essentially we met the larger responsibilities of the situa- 
tion. The time demanded action as a substitute for inaction. 

In the first emergency action we provided direct relief be- 
cause a human situation confronted us, but, as rapidly as we 
could, recognizing the moral and spiritual fiber of the Ameri- 
can people should not be shaped by the narcotic of idleness, 
we undertook to substitute work for a dole. 

Improvement in Outlook 

Today the outlook is clearer, and even though we have not 
found final solution for many of the by-products of depression, 
some old and some new, as they affect unemployment, never- 
theless, it is not the spirit of America to shrink before a plain 
necessity. As the burden lifts, the Federal Government can 
and will greatly divest itself of its emergency responsibility, 
but, at the same time, it cannot ignore the imperfections of 
the old order. 

In the same broad field a changing civilization has raised 
new problems with respect to the relationship between the 
employer and the employed. It is now beyond partisan con- 
troversy that it is a fimdamentally individual right of a worker 
to associate himself with other workers and to bargain col- 
lectively with his employer. 

New laws do not pretend to prevent labor disputes, nor do 
they cover all industry and all labor. But they do constitute 
an important step toward the achievements of just and peace- 
able labor relations in industry. This right of the Federal 
Government is well established. Every president in this gen- 
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eration has been faced by the fact that when labor relations are 
strained to the breaking point there remains but one high court 
of conciliation — ^the Government of the United States. 

In like manner we have sought to foster human coopera- 
tion within industry itself. Through the institution of codes 
within industries we sought to establish a rule of constitutional 
government within industry in substitution for the rule of tooth 
and daw. The experience thus gained by business in coopera- 
tive methods marks a permanent advance. I have talked with 
hundreds of business men and an overwhelming proportion of 
them tell me frankly that unless they can unite for the elimi- 
nation of imfair and destructive practices, naught but chaos 
and insecurity can be expected. These principles, so widely 
accepted under the National Industrial Recovery Act, still live 
and means for their application, I trust, can be found. 

We stand once more upon an economic plateau. We have, 
therefore, a right to look forward to the brighter future while, 
at the same time, we remember the mistakes of the past. 

Simple facts speak so eloquently that explanation is un- 
necessary. From March, 1933, through June, 193s, the follow- 
ing gains have been recorded in the industrial and business life 
of America. Industrial production increased 45 per cent; 
factory empIo3rment 35 per cent; rural general store sales 104 
per cent; automobile sales 157 per cent; life insurance written 
41 per cent; electrical power production 18 per cent — ^this last 
being, incidentally, a higher mark than in any other time in our 
history. 


A Nation’s Greatest Menaces 

Centuries ago the greatest writer in our history described 
the two most menacing clouds that hang over human govern- 
ment and human society as “malice domestic and fierce foreign 
war.” We are not rid of these dangers, but we can summon the 
intelligence to meet them. 

Never was there more genuine reason for Americans to face 
down these two causes of fear. “Malice domestic” from time to 
time will come to you in the ^pe of those who would raise 
fitlse issues, pervert facts, preach the go^)d. of hate, and mini-* 
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mize the importance of public action to secure human rights or 
spiritual ideals. There are those today who would sow these 
seeds, but your answer to them is in the possession of the 
plain facts of our present condition. 

The second cloud — ^“foreign war” — ^is more real, a more po- 
tent danger at this moment to the future of civilization. It is 
not surprising that many of our citizens feel a deep sense of 
apprehension lest some of the nations of the world repeat the 
folly of twenty years ago and drag civilization to a level from 
which world-wide recovery may be all but impossible. 

In the face of this apprehension the American people can 
have but one concern and speak but one sentiment; despite 
what happens in continents overseas, the United States of 
America shall and must remain — ^as long ago the father of our 
country prayed that it might remain — ^unentangled and free. 

This country seeks no conquest. We have no imperial de- 
signs. From day to day and year to year we are establishing a 
more perfect assurance of peace with our neighbors. We rejoice 
especially in the prosperity, the stability and the independence 
of all of the American republics. We not only earnestly desire 
peace, but we are moved by a stern determination to avoid 
those perils that will endanger our peace with the world. 

Our national determination to keep free of foreign wars and 
foreign entanglements cannot prevent us feeling deep concern 
when ideals and principles that we have cherished are chal- 
lenged. 

In the United States we regard it as axiomatic that every 
person shall enjoy the free exercise of his religion according 
to the dictates of his conscience. Our flag for a century and 
a half has been the symbol of the principles of liberty of 
conscience, of religious freedom and equality before the law, 
and these concepts are deeply ingrained in our lutional char- 
acter. 

It is true that other nations may, as they do, enforce con- 
trary rules of conscience and conduct. It is true that policies 
that may be pursued under flags other than our own are beyond 
our jurisdiction. Yet in our inner individual lives we can 
be indifferent, and we assert for ourselves complete free- 
dom to embrace, to profess and observe the principles for 
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which our flag has so long been the lofty symbol. As it was so 
well said by James Madison, “We hold it for a fundamental 
and inalienable truth that religion and the manner of dis- 
charging it can be directed only by reason and conviction, not 
by force or violence.” 

As President of the United States I say to you most ear- 
nestly once more that the people of America and the govern- 
ment of those people intend and expect to remain at peace with 
all the world. In the two years and a half of my Presidency, 
this government has remained constant in following this policy 
of our own choice. At home we have preached, and will con- 
tinue to preach, the gospel of the good neighbor. I hope from 
the bottom of my heart that as the years go on, in every 
continent and in every clime, nation will follow nation in 
proving by deed as well as by word their adherence to the ideal 
of the Americas— I am a good ndghbor. 
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THE STRENUOUS LIFE 

Address by Theodore Roosevelt, twenty-fifth President of the 
United States, author, statesman, former Governor of New York 
1898-1900 (bom in New York City, October 27, 1858; died Jan. 

6, 1919), delivered at the Appomattox Day Celebration of the 
Hamilton Club, at Chicago, lU., April 10, 1899. President Hope 
Reed Cody of the club occupied the chair. Mr. Roosevelt, then 
Governor of New York, was the central figure and chief speaker 
at the celebration. Other speeches by Mr. Roosevelt are given 
in Volumes IH, XI and XH. 

Gentlemen : — In speaking to you, men of the greatest city of 
the West, men of the State which gave to the country Lincoln 
and Grant, men who preeminently and distinctly embody all 
that is most American in the American character, I wish to 
preacb not the doctrine of ignoble ease but the doctrine of the 
strenuous life; the life of toil and effort; of labor and strife; 
to preach that highest form of success which comes not to the 
man who desires mere easy peace but to the man who does not 
shrink from danger, from hardship, or from bitter toil, and who 
out of these wins the splendid ultimate triumph. 

A life of ignoble ease, a life of that peace whidi springs 
merely from lack either of desire or of power to strive after 
great things, is as little worthy of a nation as of an individual. 
I ask only that what every self-respecting American demands 
from himself, and from his sons, shall be demanded of the 
American nation as a whole. Who among you would teach your 
boys that ease, that peace is to be the first consideration in your 
eyes — ^to be the ultimate goal after which they strive? You 
men of Chicago have made this dty great, you men of Illinois 
have done your share, and more riian yotur share, in making 
America great, because you ndther preach nor practice sudh a 
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doctrine. You work yourselves, and you bring up your sons 
to work. If you are rich, and are worth your salt, you will 
teach your sons that though they may have leisure, it is not to 
be spent in idleness ; for wisely used leisure merely means that 
those who possess it, being free from the necessity of working 
for their livelihood, are all the more bound to cany on some 
kind of non-remunerative work in science, in letters, in art, in 
exploration, in historical research — ^work of the type we most 
need in this country, the successful carrying out of which re- 
flects most honor upon the nation. 

We do not admire the man of timid peace. We admire the 
man who embodies victorious effort ; the man who never wrongs 
his neighbor ; who is prompt to help a friend ; but who has those 
virile qualities necesssary to win in the stern strife of actual 
life. It is hard to fail ; but it is worse never to have tried to 
succeed. In this life we get nothing save by effort. Freedom 
from effort in the present, merely means that there has been 
stored up effort in the past. A man can be freed from the neces- 
sity of work only by the fact that he or his fathers before him 
have worked to good purpose. If the freedom thus purchased is 
used aright, and the man still does actual work, though of a 
different kind, whether as a writer or a General, whether in the 
field of politics or in the field of exploration and adventure, he 
shows he deserves his good fortune. But if he treats this period 
of freedom from the need of actual labor as a period not of 
preparation but of mere enjoyment, he shows that he is simply 
a cumberer on the earth’s surface; and he surely unfits himself 
to hold his own with his fellows if the need to do so should 
again arise. A mere life of ease is not in the end a satisfactory 
life, and above all it is a life which ultimately unfits those 'wlio 
follow it for serious work in the world. 

As it is with the individual so it is with the nation. It is a 
base untruth to say that happy is the nation that has no history. 
Thrice happy is the nation that has a glorious history. Far bet- 
ter it is to toe mighty things, to win glorious triumphs» even 
thou^ checkered by failure, than to take rank with those poor 
spirits who neither enjoy much nor suffer much beceluSie' flwy 
live in the gray twilight that knows neithex victory rxa defeat 
If in i86i the mm who loved the Union had, behaved that peace 
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was the end of all things and war and strife the worst of all 
things, and had acted up to their belief, we would have saved 
hundreds of thousands of lives, we would have saved hundreds 
of millions of dollars. Moreover, besides saving all the blood 
and treasure we then lavished, we would have prevented the 
heartbreak of many women, the dissolution of many homes; 
and we would have spared the country those months of gloom 
and shame when it seemed as if our armies marched only to 
defeat. We could have avoided all this suffering simply by 
shrinking from strife. And if we had thus avoided it we should 
have shown that we were weaklings and that we were unfit to 
stand among the great nations of the earth. Thank God for 
the iron in the blood of our fathers, the men who upheld the 
wisdom of Lincoln and bore sword or rifle in the armies of 
Grant I Let us, the children of the men who proved themselves 
equal to the mi^ty days — ^let us, the children of the men who 
carried the great Civil War to a triumphant conclusion, praise 
the God of omr fathers that the ignoble counsels of peace were 
rejected, that the suffering and loss, the blackness of sorrow and 
despair, were unflinchingly faced and the years of strife en- 
dured; for in the end the slave was freed, the Union restored, 
and the mighty American Republic placed once more as a hel- 
meted queen among nations. 

We of this generation do not have to face a task such as that 
our fathers faced, but we have our tasks, and woe to us if we 
fail to perform them 1 We cannot, if we woxild, play the part 
of China, and be content to rot by inches in ignoble ease within 
our bordiers, taking no interest in what goes on beyond them ; 
sunk in a scrambling commercialism; heedless of the higher 
life, the life of aspiration, of toil and risk; bus3dng ourselves 
only with the wants of our bodies for the day; imtil suddenly 
we should find, beyond a shadow of question, what China has 
already found, that in this world the nation that has trained 
itsdf to a (pareer of unwarjikn and isolated ease is bound in the 
end to go down before other nations which have not lost the 
manly and advKiturou^ quaUties» If we are to be a really great 
people, we must strive in good faith to play a great part in the 
world. We cannot avoid meeting great issues. AH liat we can 
det^mine for ouraelves is whether we shall meet them well or 
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ill. Last year we could not help being brought face to face 
with the problem of war with Spain. All we could decide was 
whether we should shrink like cowards from the contest or enter 
into it as beseemed a brave and high-spirited people ; and, once 
in, whether failure or success should crown our banners. So it 
is now. We cannot avoid the responsibilities that confront 
us in Hawaii, Cuba, Porto Rico, and the Philippines. All we 
can decide is whether we shall meet them in a way that will 
redound to the national credit, or whether we shall make of 
our dealings with these new problems a dark and shameful 
page in our history. To refuse to deal with them at all merely 
amounts to dealing with them badly. We have a given prob- 
lem to solve. If we undertake the solution there is, of course, 
always danger that we may not solve it aright, but to refuse 
to undertake the solution simply renders it certain that we can- 
not possibly solve it aright. 

The timid man, the lazy man, the man who distrusts his coun- 
try, the overcivilized man, who has lost the great fighting, mas- 
terful virtues, the ignorant man and the man of dull mind, 
whose soul is incapable of feeling the mighty lift that thrills 
“stem men with empires in their brains” — ^all these, of course, 
shnnk from seeing the nation undertake its new duties ; shrink 
from seeing us build a navy and army adequate to our needs ; 
shrink from seeing us do our share of the world’s work by 
bringing order out of chaos in the great, fair tropic islmds from 
which the valor of our soldiers and sailors has driven the Span- 
ish flag. These are the men who fear the strenuous life, who 
fear the only national life which is rejilly worth leading. They 
believe in that cloistered life which saps the hardy virtues in 
a nation, as it saps them in the individual; or else they are 
wedded to that base spirit of gain and greed which recognizes 
in commercialism the be-all and end-all of national life, instead 
of realizing that, though an indispensable element, it is after all 
but one of the many elements that go to make up true national 
greatness. No country can long endure if its foundations are 
not laid deep in the material prosperity which comes from 
thrift, from business energy and enterprise, from hard unspar- 
ing effort in the fields of industrial activity; but neither was 
any nation ever yet truly great if it relied upon material pros- 
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perity alone. All honor must be paid to the architects of our 
material prosperity ; to the great captains of industry who have 
built our factories and our railroads; to the strong men who 
toil for wealth with brain or hand ; for great is the debt of the 
nation to these and their kind. But our debt is yet greater to 
the men whose highest type is to be found in a statesmen like 
Lincoln, a soldier like Grant. They showed by their lives that 
they recognized the law of work, the law of strife ; they toiled 
to win a competence for themselves and those dependent upon 
them ; but they recognized that there were yet other and even 
loftier duties — duties to the nation and duties to the race. 

We cannot sit huddled within our own borders and avow our- 
selves merely an assemblage of well-to-do hucksters who care 
nothing for what happens beyond. Such a policy would defeat 
even its own end ; for as the nations grow to have ever wider 
and wider interests and are brought into closer and closer con- 
tact, if we are to hold our own struggle for naval and commer- 
cial supremacy, we must build up our power without our own 
borders. We must build the Isthmian Canal, and we must 
grasp the points of vantage which will enable us to have our say 
in deciding the destiny of the oceans of the East and the West. 

So much for the commercial side. From the standpoint of 
international honor, the argument is even stronger. The guns 
that thundered off Manila and Santiago left us echoes of glory, 
but they also left us a legacy of duty. If we drove out a medi- 
eval tyranny only to make room for savage anarchy, we had 
better not have begun the task at all. It is worse than idle to 
say that we have no duty to perform and can leave to their 
fates the islands we have conquered. Such a course would be 
the course of infamy. It woxdd be followed at once by utter 
chaos in the wretched islands themselves. Some stronger, man- 
lier power would have to step in and do the work; and we 
would have shown ourselves weaklings, unable to carry to suc- 
cessful completion the labors that great and high-spirited na- 
tions are eager to undertake. The work must be done. We 
cannot escape our responsibility, and if we are worth our salt, 
we shall be glad of the chance to do the work — ^glad of the 
chance to show ourselves equal to one of the great tasks set 
modern civilization. But let us not deceive ourselves as to the 
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importance of the task. Let us not be misled by vainglory into 
underestimating the strain it will put on our powers. Above all, 
let us face the responsibilities with proper seriousness, courage, 
and high resolve. We must demand the highest order of integ- 
rity and ability in our public men who are to grapple with 
these new problems. We must hold to a rigid accountability 
those public servants who show unfaithfulness to the interests 
of the nation or inability to rise to the high level of the new 
demands upon our strength and our resources. 

Of course, we must remember not to judge any public servant 
by any one act, and especially should we beware of attacking 
the men who were merely the occasions and not the cause of 
disaster. Let me illustrate what I mean by the army and the 
navy. If twenty years ago we had gone to war, we should have 
found the navy as absolutely unprepared as the army. At that 
time our ships could not have encountered with success the 
fleets of Spain any more than nowadays we can put untrained 
soldiers, no matter how brave, who are armed with archaic 
black-powder weapons against well-drilled regulars armed with 
the highest type of modem repeating rifle. But in the early 
’80s the attention of the nation became directed to our naval 
needs. Congress most wisely made a series of appropriations 
to build up a new navy, and under a succession of able and 
patriotic Secretaries, of both political parties, the navy was 
gradually built up, imtil its material became equal to its splen- 
did personnel, with the result that last summer it leaped to its 
proper place as one of the most brilliant and formidable fight- 
ing navies in the entire world. We rightly pay honor to the 
men controlling the navy at the time it won these great deeds, 
honor to Secretary Long and Admiral Dewey, to the Captains 
who handled the ships in action, to the daring Lieutenants who 
braved death in the smaller craft, and to the heads of bureaus 
at Washington who saw that the ships were so commanded, so 
armed, so equipped, so well engined, as to insure the best re- 
sults. But let us also keep ever in mind that all of this would 
not have availed if it had not been for the wisdom of the men 
who during the preceding fifteen yeats had built np the navy. 
Keep in mind the Secretaries of the Navy during those years; 
keep in mind the Senators and Congrbsamen who by their votes 
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gave the money necessary to build and to armor the ships, to 
construct the great guns, to train the crews; and remember 
the Admirals and Captains who handled battleship, cruiser, 
and torpedo boat on the high seas, alone and in squadrons, 
developing the seamanship, the gunnery, and the power of act- 
ing together, which their successors utilized so gloriously at 
Manila and off Santiago. 

And, gentlemen, remember the converse, too. Remember 
that justice has two sides. Be just to those who built up the 
navy, and for the sake of the future of the country keep in mind 
those who opposed its building up. Read the “Congressional 
Record.” Find out the Senators and Congressmen who opposed 
the grants for building the new ships, who opposed the pur- 
chase of armor, without which the ships were worthless; who 
opposed any adequate maintenance for the Navy Department, 
and strove to cut down the number of men necessary to man our 
fleets. The men who did these things were working to bring 
disaster on the country. They have no share in the glory of 
Manila, in the honor of Santiago. They have no cause to feel 
proud of the valor of our sea captains, of the renown of our flag. 
Their motives may or may not have been good, but tlieir acts 
were heavily fraught with evil. They did ill for the national 
honor ; and we won in spite of their sinister opposition. 

Now, apply all this to our public men of to-day. Our army 
has never been built up as it should be built up. I shall not 
discuss with an audience like this the puerile suggestion that a 
nation of seventy millions of freemen is in danger of losing its 
liberties from the existence of an army of 100,000 men, three- 
fourths of whom will be employed in certain foreign islands, in 
certain coast fortresses, and. on Indian reservations. No man of 
good sense and stout heart can take such a proposition seri- 
ously. If we are such, weaklings as the proposition implies, 
then we are unworthy of freedom in any event. To no body 
of men in the United States is the country so much indebted as 
to the splendid officers and enlisted men of the regular army 
and navy ; there is not body which the coirntry has less to 
fear ; and none of which it iiould be prouder, none which it 
shotdd be more anxiotis to upbtflld. 

Ou^ army needs complete reorganization— -not m«:ely en- 
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larging — and the reorganization can only come as the result of 
legislation. A proper general staff should be established, and 
the positions of ordnance, commissary, and quartermaster offi- 
cers should be filled by detail from the line. Above all, the 
army must be given a ciance to exercise in large bodies. Never 
again should we see, as we saw in the Spanish War, Major Gen- 
erals in command of divisions who had never before commanded 
three companies together in the field. Yet, incredible to re- 
late, the recent Congress has showed a queer inability to learn 
some of the lessons of the war. There were large bodies of men 
in both branches who opposed the declaration of war, who op- 
posed the ratification of peace, who opposed the upbuilding of 
the army, and who even opposed the purchase of armor at a 
reasonable price for the battleships and cruisers, thereby put- 
ting an absolute stop to the building of any new fighting ships 
for the navy. If during the years to come any disaster should 
befall our arms, afloat or ashore, and thereby any shame come 
to the United States, remember that the blame will lie upon 
the men whose names appear upon the roll calls of Congress on 
the wrong side of these great questions. On them will lie the 
burden of any loss of our soldiers and sailors, of any dishonor 
to the flag ; and upon you and the people of the coxmtry will 
lie the blame, if you do not repudiate, in no immistakable way, 
what these men have done. The blame will not rest upon the 
untrained commander of untried troops ; upon the civil officers 
of a department, the organization of which has been left utterly 
inadequate; or upon the Admiral with insufficient number of 
ships ; but upon the public men who have so lamentably failed 
in forethought as to refuse to remedy these evils long in ad- 
vance, and upon the nation that stands behind those public men. 

So at the present hour no small share of the responsibility 
for the blood shed in the Philippines, the blood of our brothers 
and the blood of their wild and ignorant foes, lies at the thresh- 
olds of those who so long delayed the adoption of the treaty of 
peace, and of those who by their worse than foolish words de- 
liberately invited a savage people to plunge into a war frau^t 
with sure disaster for thmn — a war, too, in whidi our own brave 
men must pay with their blood for the silly, mock-humamtari- 
anism of the prattlers who sit at home in peace. 
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The army and navy are the sword and the shield which this 
nation must carry if she is to do her duty among the nations 
of the earth — ^if she is not to stand merely as the China of the 
Western Hemisphere. Our proper conduct toward the tropic 
islands we have wrested from Spain is merely the form which 
our duty has taken at the moment. Of course, we are bound 
to handle the affairs of our own household well. We must see 
that there is civic honesty, civic cleanliness, civic good sense 
in our home administration of city. State, and Nation. We 
must strive for honesty in office, for honesty toward the cred- 
itors of the nation and of the individual; for the widest free- 
dom of individual initiative where possible, and for the wisest 
control of individual initiative where it is hostile to the welfare 
of the many. But because we set our own household in order, 
we are not thereby excused from playing our part in the great 
affairs of the world. A man’s first duty is to his own home, 
but he is not thereby excused from doing his duty to the State ; 
for if he fails in this second duty it is under the penalty of ceas- 
ing to be a freeman. In the same way, while a nation’s first 
duty is within its own borders, it is not thereby absolved from 
facing its duties in the world as a whole ; and if it refuses to do 
so it merely forfeits its right to struggle for a place among the 
peoples that shape the destiny of mankind. 

In the West Indies and the Philippines alike we are con- 
fronted by most difficult problems. It is cowardly to i^ink 
from solving them in the proper way; for solved they must be, 
if not by us, then by some stronger and more manful race ; if 
we are too weak, too selfish, or too foolish to solve them, some 
bolder and abler people must undertake the solution. Per- 
sonally I am far too firm a believer in the greatness of my 
country and the power of my countrymen to admit for one 
moment that we shall ever be driven to the ignoble alternative. 

The problems are different from the different islands. Porto 
Rico is not large enough to stand alone. We must govern it 
wisely and well, primarily in the interest of its own people. 
Cuba is, in my judgment, entitled ultimately to settle for itself 
whether it shall be an independent State or an integral portion 
of the mistiest of republics. But until order and stable lib- 
raty are secured, we must remain in the island to insure them ; 
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and infinite tact, judgment, moderation, and courage must be 
shown by our military and civil representatives in keeping the 
island pacified, in relentlessly stamping out brigandage, in pro- 
tecting all alike, and yet in showing proper recognition to the 
men who have fought for Cuban liberty. The Philippines offer 
a yet graver problem. Their population includes half-caste and 
native Christians, warlike Moslems, and wild pagans. Many of 
their people are utterly unfit for self-government and show no 
signs of becoming fit. Others may in time become fit, but at 
present can only take part in self-government under a wise 
supervision at once firm and beneficent. We have driven Span- 
ish tyranny from the islands. If we now let it be replaced by 
savage anarchy, our work has been for harm and not for good. 
I have scant patience with those who fear to undertake the task 
of governing the Philippines, and who openly avow that they 
do fear to undertake it, or that they shrink from it because 
of the expense and trouble ; but I have even scanter patience 
with those who make a pretense of humanitarianism to hide 
and cover their timidity, and who cant about “liberty” and the 
“consent of the governed,” in order to excuse themselves for 
their xmwillingness to play the part of men. Their doctrines if 
carried out would make it incumbent upon us to leave the 
Apaches of Arizona to work out their own salvation and to de- 
cline to interfere in a single Indian reservation. Their doctrines 
condemn your forefathers and mine for ever having settled in 
these United States. 

England’s rule in India and Egypt has been of great benefit 
to England, for it has trained up generations of men accustomed 
to look at the larger and loftier side of public life. It has been 
of even greater benefit to India and Egs^pt. And finally, and 
most of all, it has advanced the carise of civilization. So, if we 
do our duty aright in the Philippines, we wiU add to that na- 
tional renown which is the highest and finest part of national 
life; will greatly benefit the people of the Philippine Idafids; 
and, above all, we will play our part well in the great of 
uplifting mankind. But to do this work, ke^ ever fit 
that we must show in a hi^ degree the qualities of cooia^, nf 
honesty, and of good judgment. BesistaieDe mwst be stamped 
out. The first and all-important work to be dofie is to estab- 
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lish the supremacy of our flag. We must put down armed 
resistance before we can accomplish anything else, and there 
should be no parleying, no faltering in dealing with our foe. 
As for those in our own country who encourage the foe, we can 
afford contemptuously to disregard them; but it must be re- 
membered that their utterances are saved from being treason- 
able merely from the fact that they are despicable. 

When once we have put down armed resistance, when once our 
rule is acknowledged, then an even more difficult task will begin 
for then we must see to it that the islands are administered with 
absolute honesty and with good judgment. If we let the public 
service of the islands be turned into the prey of the spoils 
politician we shall have begun to tread the path which Spain 
trod to her own destruction. We must send out there only good 
and able men, chosen for their fitness and not because of their 
partisan service, and these men must not only administer im- 
partial service to the natives and serve their own government 
with honesty and fidelity, but must show the utmost tact and 
firmness, remembering that with such people as those with 
whom we are to deal, weakness is the greatest of crimes, and 
that next to weakness comes lack of consideration for their 
principles and prejudices. 

I preach to you, then, my countrymen, that our country calls 
not for the life of ease, but for the life of strenuous endeavor. 
The twentieth century looms before us big with the fate of many 
nations. If we stand idly by, if we seek merely swollen, sloth- 
ful ease, and ignoble peace, if we shrink from the hard contests 
where men mnst win at hazard of their lives and at the risk of 
all they hold dear, then the bolder and stronger peoples will 
pass us by and will win for themselves the domination of the 
world. let tis th^efore boldly face the life of strife, resolute 
to do our du^ wttU and imanfully ; resolute to uphold righteous- 
ness by deed and hy '^Witd; resolute to be both honest and 
brave, to serve hi^ Meals, Jet fo use prattical methods. Above 
aU, let us shrinic ftow- ito strife, moral or physical, within or 
without the nation, provided 'we are certain that the strife is 
justified ; for it is only thtongh strife, throUi^i hard and dan- 
gerous endeavor, that we ;^iaU ultimately win the goal of true 
tiaticspisi greatness. 
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AMERICAN IDEALS DURING THE PAST 
HALF-CENTURY 

Speech delivered by the Honorable Elihu Root on February 13, 
1925, at a dinner given in honor of his eightieth birthday, at the 
Union League Club, New York, Other addresses by Mr. Root are 
given in Volumes III and VII. 

Mr, President, Friends and Fellows of the Union 
League Club : — ^It is very hard for me to speak after what has 
been said. If I were to try to describe my own life I should say 
that I have done what came to my hand to do, as well as I 
could. 

I would not be thought to take all the wonderful and gra- 
cious things that have been said about me too seriously. They 
affect me deeply. This gathering of my old friends in the Club 
affects me deeply. Everything said has been most grateful to 
me, because it is the assurance of friendship. That is the great 
thing. That is the great solace of age, friends and the mem- 
ories of friends, and those memories gather about me here. I 
was a boy when I came into the Club, twenty-three years of 
age. For the ten years between 1868 and 1878, when I was 
married, this was my home. Before me now rise the faces of a 
great multitude of the finest and noblest youths possible to 
conceive. They have all passed, but the Club goes on. I wish 
to make acknowledgment of the influence upon my own life 
of my coming during the formative period of life into an in- 
stitution which was dedicated to the public service. No insti- 
tution can get away from the spirit of its origin. Miraculous 
cures are wrought by change of climate. The air we breathe 
determines the courses and the vigor of life. In t}ie moral life 
the air we breathe is the great determinant. And, to become a 
part of an institution which had its origin in the fervor of 
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great trial, and the banding together of men who loved their 
country and who sought to serve her ; to come into the atmos- 
phere which such an institution has and must always have is a 
great thing for a boy ; and it is a great thing for a city, how- 
ever great it may be, and a great thing for a country, to have 
institutions which have their origin in that spirit. 

This Club does not study questions of government scien- 
tifically, as many organizations do in these days ; it is not a club 
of critics, it is a club of actors in life — ^and the difference be- 
tween the two is very great. The observer in the attitude of a 
critic differs widely from an actor in the attitude of strong de- 
sire to accomplish purposes. This institution is an institution 
composed of actors, not theorists, not students, not scientific 
inquirers, but men engaged in the work of life, in the attitude 
of the doer rather than the critic, binding themselves together 
for the more efficient doing of the things that are necessary to 
accomplish the great purposes of our coxmtry, of our free gov- 
ernment. 

I am very grateful to the distinguished friends who have 
come here to-night upon your invitation to add their words of 
friendship to the honor which you pay me. I cannot reply to 
them in detail. I cannot say what I think of what they have 
said, I can only express my deep gratitude to Mr. Hughes and 
to Mr. Beck and to your president for their words, and still 
more for the feeling in their hearts which made it possible for 
them to say what they have said. 

I think that I would like to say a few words to you all about 
the view that I take of the progress of our country during 
this long period. Special incidents are not of so much conse- 
quence. This man does this, another does that, duties may be 
well done, special services may be rendered, misgmded men may 
attack the foundations of government, wild enthusiasts may 
seek to disturb and destroy the order of our social life*. Im- 
portant events may happen for good or for ill. They all t)ass, 
and as we look back at them, they all seek a level ; but the im- 
portant thing, the all-important thing is the tendency. In what 
direction have we been going? Not whether the country was 
right or wrong on this question or that question, not so much 
whether our legislative bodies are doing their work as they 
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ought to now, not so much whether our laws are being executed 
as well as they ought to be, but which way is the country 
going? What is the aggregate and permanent effect upon the 
maintenance and the development and the progress of free self- 
government, for the maintenance of liberty and justice? Are 
we going up or down ? Is the experiment gaining ground, or is 
it losing? Have all the services and all the sacrifices and all 
the good and brave things done been built into a structure that 
will last, or have they been wsisted? 

Now, let me give you an old man’s view about what has been 
happening in these fifty-seven years since I came into this Club, 
when John Jay was president of it, years during which the whole 
list of the resident members of the Club has changed. There 
are but two men living who were on the list in 1868, and there 
are but three men living who came into the Club in that year. 
The two are Charles Lanier and Horace W. Fuller, and the 
three who came in and still live are Chauncey M. Depew, 
George F. Baker and myself, 

George Baker and Depew float upon golden clouds. They 
have ceased to reckon the years of their lives by ordinary meas- 
urements, and they count their ages by light years. I am here 
to tell you what I think. 

With all the things I see that seem to be going wrong, with 
all the deficiencies that trouble me nights when I do not get 
to sleep as soon as I ought, with all the wrong steps that I see 
taken, about Japan and otherwise, nevertheless 1 see this, that 
there is a far greater interest in public affairs among the people 
of the United States than there was fifty-seven years ago. 
Where you could find one man then who was interested in &e 
administration of our government and the proper regulation 
of our social order, you find a thousand to-day. There is a far 
better understanding among the people of the United States 
of what is essential to the performance of the duty of cithm- 
ship than there was then. All over the country there is vast 
inquiry, studious investigation, real study, real thou^t, re^dlS’ 
anxious seeking altar li^t as to the duty of citizenship. 

We have more honest elections — ^the very root of the wqrldng 
of the institutions of free government — far more honest elec- 
tions than we had. It was my duty forty years ago in the Dis- 
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trict Attorney’s office to enforce the election laws of the United 
States. Matters which were of common happening then would 
be unthinkable now. The processes through which the free- 
man’s will expressed in the ballot receives effecf have become 
a part of the ordinary habit, a recognized conformity to proper 
standards of conduct. I have seen men from a lodging house 
in this town with ballots put in their hands marched in single 
file up to the polling places under supervision to see that the 
ballots, which they were required to keep always in sight, were 
the ones that were put into the ballot box, in order that it 
might be certain that they had carried out their contract before 
they, received their compensation. All the frauds and the in- 
timidations and the violations of the rights of the voters which 
were common then have practically disappeared. You are to 
argue back from that to the greater competency and the more 
effective purpose of the plain people of the country for the 
orderly conduct of government. 

There is far greater honesty in public service than there was 
half a century ago. The Cridit Mobilier would be impossible 
now. More uproar has been raised by a sin^e dereliction in 
high public office within the past year than was raised over the 
Credit Mobilier scandals, which embraced a large part of the 
people concerned in our government. 

Tbe excesses and frauds of the Tweed ring would be im- 
possible to-day. The successors of those distingui^ed adminis- 
trators are careful, because a more alert and competent people 
would not stand what they submitted to half a century ago. 
The Leg^latqxe of New York could not now indulge in the 
carnival of crime and favdritism and corrnption which we then 
endtoed. Ncw, in thn Congress of the United States, if any 
man b^ suspect^ oC crookedness, or graft, he is a marked man. 
In state government, in city govenunent. In the national gov- 
ernment we are far ntOre honest and iq>rig^t and faithful than 
we were then. 

We have become a more tolerant people toward the opinions 
of others. The Ku Khm Elan is a protest by narrow-minded 
men who have been left bdjind in the general development of 
the moral nature of our p^ple, against a progress that they 
dMlke. Whd chn for a moment stqjpose that fifty years ago 
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the general support coining to the great enterprise which Bishop 
Manning is leading so gloriously to-day would have been had ? 
A broader-minded public, a more tolerant public, a public with 
capacity for catching hold of the essential things of spiritual 
life and Ia3dng aside petty controversies about non-essential 
things has been exposed by this great campaign for the build- 
ing of the great Cathedral. 

We have become a more humane people, compassionate. 
S3ntnpathy with distress and suffering, sense of the brotherhood 
of man, appears among the American people as nowhere ever 
before in the world, and that means a better people. It means 
a less narrow and less selfish people. 

We have acquired a standard of national conduct which 
acknowledges the moral obligation of the nation. The Mexican 
War would not be possible to-day, people would not stand for 
it. The treatment of the Indians, which was a blot upon our 
history, would not be possible to-day. We would not stand 
for it, because we are a better people. Cuba and Porto Rico 
and the Philippines set off against the treatment of Mexico and 
the Indians show how our people have changed and grown in 
grace. 

We are becoming a better educated people. I doubt not 
that Mr. Hughes and Mr. Beck will agree with me when I say 
that the young lawyers who are coming to the bar include a 
vast number of young men of the first ability, far better edu- 
cated than I was, or my associates were, when I came to the 
bar fifty-eight years ago. It is so with the physicians ; far better 
educated, more scientific men, the physicians are. And the en- 
gineers, and all the great throng of men using their brains in 
the new professions, in all branches of science — and that means 
not such and such individuals, it means not the virtues of the 
Harvard Law School or the Yale Law School or the Columbia 
Law School — ^it means that we are in general becoming a better 
educated and more competent people. All over the land behold 
the rush of American youth to the colleges and universities for 
learning— nothing like it was ever seen in the world. The 
nearest that we can come to it is in that great crowding into 
the universities upon the dawn of the new learning that let the 
light in upon the darkness of the Middle Ages. The education 
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is not always the wisest, it has serious defects. I think our 
educators are shrinking away from the fundamental idea of 
disciplinary study, with too much tendency to read their duty 
as being to convey to everybody all the information upon every 
subject that anyone wants to know about ; but nevertheless that 
is in a great measure because the teachers need to be taught, 
because the educators need to be educated, and that process is 
going on. All over the land these hundreds of thousands of 
growing, ambitious American youths are crowding into our 
universities and colleges to get learning. All over our country 
people are discussing, are reading, are forming opinions — often 
crude and ill-informed opinions — ^but forming them with the 
best information they have, and seeking for more information, 
upon all the subjects of importance to human life, upon ques- 
tions of domestic government, upon questions of constitutional 
application, upon questions of social order, upon questions of 
international duty and right; and the greatest process of uni- 
versal education is going on now before our eyes that has ever 
been known. 

Now, with all the things that go on, with all the things 
neglected, with all the foolish and wrong-headed things that 
are done, nevertheless, unless our whole theory of the ultimate 
competency of free men to govern themselves is wrong, unless 
the whole basis upon which free democratic government rests 
is wrong, America is on the road. I think great work has been 
done, I think great work is being done. The greatest things 
done do not come to the surface immediately; long, slow 
processes must change character and develop habits of thought ; 
long, slow and painful processes are necessary ; but I think we 
have — and I say it as an old man, with all the tendencies of 
age to criticize younger generations — ^I think we have the most 
cheerful evidence that nothing good and faithful done for our 
country in the past half century has been wasted. 

Let me say one thing more. What has been done has been 
done by hard work. It has been no easy path ; it could not be 
an easy path. The chief danger that threatens this process of 
enlarging the minds and hearts of the American people to full 
competency for government under the new and complex con- 
ditions of life comes from those who faint in the hard road, 
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and who turn aside and seek new and easy paths by which 
to attain the end — and call that progress. It is not by finding 
new and easy ways to accomplish any work that it has ever 
yet been accomplished in this world; it is by holding hard to 
the handles of the plow and driving the furrow through. The 
complexity of life increases from year to year, the difficulties of 
government increase continually, but there never was a braver 
effort made to rise and still to meet the great emergency than 
the American people are making to-day in their effort to carry 
on their government and order their social life in accordance 
with the sound principles of justice and liberty. 

My active life is ended, but I leave the field with faith, a 
deep and abiding faith in the competency of this people, born 
and reared in the practice of individual liberty, to maintain 
their liberty with order and with justice, and to grow in the 
great process of developing self-government, to grow ever in 
capacity for feeling, and for following ideals of life, which rise 
above mere prosperity, mere security, and give what after all 
is the only thing worth accomplishing — achievement, not for 
one’s self, but for others. Life is fxill of doubts and difficult 
questions to be solved ; nevertheless. Senate or no Senate, Con- 
gress or no Congress, Legislature or no Legislature, paci&ts or 
no pacifists, Bolsheviki or no Bolsheviki, I retire from active 
life with a firm conviction that the American people are growing 
every year into greater competency to maintain and give re- 
newed life to the ideals of the fathers of the American Republic. 

I wish to say one thing more; that in my judgment as an 
observer and as a reader of history, there has been no period in 
the life of the American Republic in which she has been served 
by abler men, answering to M^er standards of conduct, or more 
unselfish patriotism, t han she is to-day. 
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CRITICISM AND PREPAREDNESS 

Admiral Sims was bom in Port Hope, Canada, in 1858, graduated 
from the Naval Academy in 1880, and was promoted through the 
various grades to rank of Vice-Admiral in 1917, and Admiral, 
Dec. 4, 1918. During the War, he was in command of American 
naval operations in European waters. In 1919 he resumed the 
presidency of the Naval War College at Newport. In the address 
which follows Admiral Sims defends criticism of war operations 
as an essential part of military preparedness. As is well known 
he has practiced what he here preaches. The address was de- 
livered at the University of Pennsylvania on the occasion of the 
university's ninety-fifth annual observance of Washington's Birth- 
day, held Feb. 21, 1920. 

Provost Smith in introducing the speaker said, ‘Termit me to 
present the orator of the morning — a. gentleman whose name is a 
household word — and whose fame encircles the globe. He brings 
a message in regard to him whose birthday we celebrate. I have 
great pleasure in introducing Admiral Sims.” 

It is peculiarly gratifying to find myself upon such an occasion 
as this in the city and State that have for about one hundred 
and fiity years been the home of the Sims family. 

It is true that, in the eyes of Pennsylvanians, my father was 
a foreigner^ having been an inhabitant of New Jersey; but, as 
he was native born^ and spent most of his life in this State, I 
assume that yon would consider him an American citizen ; and 
though a naval officer has no permanent residence, and though 
my mother was a Canaxfianand happened to be in Canada when 
I was born, perhaps yon n^ be ^md enough to consider me 
also an American, nobwithstan^g the title that has been given 
me by certain unfriendly critics of the ‘^leading British admiral 
in the American navy.” 

However, in addition to being an admiral, I am also a college 
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president — the President of the U. S. Naval War College — ^and, 
as such, I have naturally assumed that, in honoring me by your 
invitation to address the faculty and students of this great 
university, upon some feature of the career of General Wash- 
ington, it was your intention that I should endeavor to draw 
from the experiences of this most admirable of Americans a 
military lesson which may be useful as a guide in the future. 

To this end I have reviewed the military career of Washing- 
ton, as far as my limited time would permit, and I have first 
of all been again impressed with the very painful difficulties 
with which he was confronted throughout, due to the same 
causes which have made the task of all of our leaders in war 
so very trying ; that is, the causes which have forced us to enter 
upon all our wars, without exception, in a state of more or less 
complete unpreparedness. 

It is distressing to read of the heart-rending trials to which 
this great man was subjected through the ignorance of the 
responsible civil officials of the elementary principles of war- 
fare, and their consequent inability to accept the military ad- 
vice of even such a master of the art of war and such an ad- 
mirable character. 

In writing from Boston, in September, 1775, to Joseph Reed, 
the distinguished member of the Philadelphia bar, who was 
appointed secretary to the Commander-in-Chief, Washington 
said' “What will be the end of these maneuvers is beyond 
my scan. I tremble at the prospect. . . . Could I have foreseen 
what I have experienced, and am likely to e:q)erience, no con- 
sideration upon earth would have induced me to accept this 
command.” 

It woidd be unprofitable to describe in detail the difficulties 
under which he carried out his responsible duties. They are 
tolerably well known to all who have even a casual knowledge 
of our early history. They are very well known, indeed, to those 
who have been interested in our purely military history. This 
military history is unpleasant reading, in spite of accounts of 
glorious actions and remarkable achievements against heavy 
odds. It is impleasant because of the evidence that our lack 
of material and intellectual preparedness entailed enormous 
sacrifices in valuable lives and treasure. 
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Every schoolboy knows Washington’s injunction that this 
country should be continuously prepared for war. He stated 
that “to be prepared for war is one of the most effective means 
of preserving peace” ; that “a free people ou^t not only to be 
armed, but disciplined; to which end a well-digested plan is 
requisite.” This injunction has been continuously neglected 
since Washington’s time. 

Not once, but very many times throughout the critical years- 
of the Revolution, he explained with all of the insistence in 
his power the principles which should govern the action of the 
military authorities, and pointed out the consequences of neg- 
lecting them, but with little success. 

It seems incredible that this advice should not have been 
followed then, and that it should have been neglected ever 
since, particularly as it was so plain, so simple and so reason- 
able as to commend itself to the common sense of the average 
citizen. 

In his various communications to the Congress he repeatedly 
advised that we should have adequate and trained military 
forces; that if we desire to avoid insult we must be able to 
repel it; that if we desire to secure peace it must be known 
that we are at all times ready for war ; that our military forces 
should be controlled by an efficient general staff; that the 
commander-in-chief should be allowed to choose his principal 
officers; that the general staff should be considered so many 
parts of the commander-in-chief ; that criticisms, “remonstrances 
or applications,” should be allowed ; that, to quote Washington’s 
words, “slaves indeed should we be if this privilege were 
denied”; that efficiency requires that the forces should not 
only be well equipped, well educated and well trained, but 
well paid; that the contentment resulting from a decent living 
and an assured future is an essential element of efficiency ; that 
patriotism without interest will not win a long and bloody war. 
Note the very words of our great President in this latter respect : 

^‘Men may speculate as they will ; they may talk of patriot- 
ism; they may draw a few examples from ancient story of 
great achievement performed by its influence, but whoever 
builds upon them as a sufficient basis for conducting a long 
and bloody war will find himself deceived in the end. We 
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must take the passions of men as nature has given them, and 
those principles as a guide which are generally the rule of action. 
I do not mean to exclude altogether the idea of patriotism. I 
know it exists, and I know it has done much in the present 
contest. But I will venture to assert that a great and lasting 
war can never be supported on this principle alone. It must 
be aided by a prospect of interest or some reward. For a time 
it may, of itself, push men to action, to bear much, to encounter 
difficulties ; but it will not endure unassisted by interest.” 

The injunctions of Washington embody the immutable fun- 
damental principles of the art of war and their application to 
national security. They have been insisted upon by our polit- 
ical and military historians, but they have failed to take hold 
of the minds of the people. 

As this is not true of other countries, at least, not to the 
same degree, it is important to indicate, if possible, the reason 
for this dangerous lack in our people of a proper solicitude as 
to our national security. 

I am by no means sure that I can explain this satisfactorily, 
but I believe that this national defect — ^and it is a serious de- 
fect — ^is due chiefly to our belief that our geographic isolation 
renders us practically immune to serious attack. 

Our people are all proud of what is designated by the pe- 
culiar term “Americanism” — ^peculiar because there are no such 
terms as “Britishism,” “Frenchism,” “Italianism,” “Russian- 
ism,” “Turkishism,” “Rmnanianism,” or any “Balkanism.” 

Americanism is a composite of our various ideals, aspirations 
and desires. It comprises love of country, love of personal 
liberty, insistence upon national independence, approval of our 
institutions, patriotism and the duty of defense. 

What is its peculiarity? How does it differ from the similar 
ideals of other countries? It does not differ in implying the 
pride of superiority. They all imply that. We are quite 
convinced that there is no cotintry the equal of America and 
no people the equal of Americans. It is said that we take no 
pains to conceal our conviction in this matter; that we are 
entirely willing and ready at all times to explain it to 
whether he is particularly interested or not The satne convic- 
tion exists in other countries, even to a greater degree in some. 
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It is true that the Britisher does not esplain the superiority 
of his institutions and people. He does not consider it neces- 
sary. He assumes that you know and acknowledge it already. 
The Frenchman is politely sorry for all people who are not 
French, and the Italian considers his nation the intellectual 
leader of the world, and so it goes. 

But in all these nations there is an element of their patriotic 
ideals, their particular “isms,” which is not fully developed in 
our Americanism. We have been so fortunate in all of our 
wars and other difficulties that we do not appreciate how much 
we have to be thankful for. A nation, like an individual, must 
have lost a blessing in order to appreciate it. 

America has never been defeated in war and suffered hu- 
miliation or loss of territory. Om: independence has never been 
in danger, and we have always heretofore had the feeling that 
it is never likely to be, though this feeling has been somewhat 
shaken by recent events. 

Contrast this condition of mind with that in some European 
countries. The French know what it means to have a Victorious 
enemy march through their capital, to lose territory and pay a 
heavy indemnity. 

Odier continental Powers have had a similar ei5)erience. In 
all these countries the national defense is a live issue. The 
military forces must not only be adequate in material and per- 
sonnel, but they must be kept intellectually efficient through 
constant training in readiness for war. 

Under these circumstances the truth about the actual con- 
dition of Iheit armed forces is so vitally important that any- 
one who can point out a defect or suggest an improvement 
win earn the gratititd^ of his government. Criticism is recog- 
nized as So \dtal to ^ciency that it is not only welcomed but 
is inmted, and is re^vaxded when it proves beneficial. 

Officers not actualty c«i duty are at libeity to publish any 
criticisms they please of the actions of the government or of 
any of its dqxartmmts. For esahjple, since the signing of the 
armistice books have been pdl^sh^ by Admirals Jellicoe, 
Fisher, S<;x»tt and Bacon aUd by Field Marshal French. These 
boohs contain critidmns of sudh severity as to make any of 
tho^ which have appeared in Anaesrica seem very mild in com- 
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parison. Such of these criticisms as subsequent public discus- 
sion shows to be well founded will necessarily have the effect 
of avoiding in future the errors they have pointed out. Inci- 
dentally, though hardly less important, such discussions serve 
to create an enlightened public opinion upon these subjects — 
and efficiency is hardly possible without a clear understanding 
on the part of the people, at least of the necessity for and the 
necessary elements of preparedness. 

In the United States we not only neglect to provide for pub- 
lic criticisms by our officers but actually forbid it. The missing 
element in Americanism is that it does not include adequate 
solicitude for our safety. The Government, and to a certain 
extent our people, resent criticism of anything American. This 
attitude was expressed by a certain magazine writer as follows : 
“We are all right, and if we are not, we don’t want to hear 
about it.” This is a dangerous attitude that has cost us many 
thousands of lives and many millions in treasure. 

The consequence is that the American people know less about 
the elements of warfare and less about the actual condition of 
their military forces than the people of any of the other great 
Powers. Though this has militated against our preparedness 
for war in the past, and although we have nevertheless always 
attained our object in war without very serious loss, still it 
must be evident that a similar attitude cannot be maintained 
in future without serious risk. In a coimtry governed as ours 
is, the efficiency of its various departments must necessarily 
depend very largely upon the interest the people take in this 
efficiency. 

It behooves us, therefore, seriously to recall the admonitions 
of our great first President in regard to our preparation for 
war and adopt the necessary measures to insure that the pub- 
lic shall at all times be adequately informed of their progress 
through public discussion carried out under such regulations 
as to safeguard the public interests. 

And now, in conclusion, Mr. Provost and members of the 
faculty of tins university, in thanking you for the great honor 
you have seen fit to confer upon me, permit me to state that 
I understand this to be an expression of your appreciation of 
and admiration for the splendid services rendered our ccmntry 
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and the great cause by the gallant officers and men I had the 
honor to command during the Great War. 

No such success could have been achieved in safeguarding 
the essential supplies to the combined armies in Europe or in 
safely transporting our army of two million men had it not 
been for the trained intelligence, zeal and loyal devotion of 
these splendid men. 
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INDUSTRY’S RESPONSIBILITIES BROADEN 

On the occasion of the Annual Dinner of the Congress of Ameri. 
can Industry and the Annual Convention of the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers, at the Commodore Hotel in New York, 
December 4, 1935, the President of General Motors Corporation 
delivered this address on the increasing responsibilities of indus^ 
try, Alfred Pritchard Sloan, Jr., was bom in New Haven, Con- 
necticut on May 23, 1875, his family moving to Brooklyn five 
years later. In 1895, he was graduated from the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology and in the same year he went to work for 
the Hyatt Roller Bearing Company in which his father was inter- 
ested. He was made President of the company in 1897. The 
advent of automobiles and the value of the product of his company 
to the new industry brought about Mr. Sloan’s acquaintance with 
the leaders in motor car manufacture. He became President of the 
United Motors Corporation in 1916 and began his connection with 
General Motors Corporation in 1918 when that organmation took 
over United Motors. He has been President of Gaaeral Motors 
Corporation since 1923. He is known for his encouragement of 
individual initiative. His speech is published here by permission. 

M». Chairman, Ladies and Gentliimen: — ^I appreciate the 
honor of being included among the guests of your Association 
on this important occasion. I deeply appreciate the honor of 
being asked to say a few words to you, the representative 
leaders of American industry. 

For several years past, industry has been confronted with 
many unusual situations — some arising from within; others 
from without. The economic significance of these problems as 
affecting industry’s security and further progress is mom^tous. 
Tonight, for the first time in several years^ you meet under dr- 
cumstances considerably altered. The atmo^here has 
Things are better. There is no longer the widespfc^^ fear 
throughout the land as to the ability of ow inslittttfcte tn mx^ 
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vive the onslaught of depression. These forces have, to a large 
extent, spent themselves. They have been succeeded by the 
healing influences of world economic recovery. And, let me 
here inject an old, old story ; at the same time, the most funda- 
mental of all truths : — A recovery after a depression is as in- 
evitable as that day follows night. It can not be permanently 
suppressed. Its vitality is so powerful that it will break down 
the barriers set up by the most arbitrary dictator. Hence there 
is developing a new confidence and a new faith in those princi- 
ples which have formed the foimdation of economic evolution 
and industrial progress during the past several decades — ^prin- 
ciples which we have been proud to call “American principles,” 
and for which we have been reared with a wholesome respect. 
There are still lacking, however, the assurances of a broad and 
definitely defined opportunity and the elimination of certain 
unsound economic policies, thus limiting the application of 
these vital principles we have always known and retarding their 
ability to accelerate our economic recovery. 

Hence there is unquestionably being built a foundation of 
fact and faith upon which industry can repair and go forward. 
But, are we to use the same tools and the same materials, or 
out of all the distress and the sacrifice and the broadened ex- 
perience must we not find new standards of conduct and effec- 
tiveness — a new inspiration out of which to build a broader 
structme of usefulness with greater security than ever before? 

Now, what part does industry take in ^e great scheme of 
things? It is the most important instrumentality in the crea- 
tion of wealth, and it can importantly create a sound pro^erity. 
Upon the soundness of industry’s thinking and the aggresave- 
ness of its action importantly depend the security as well as the 
happiness of the people. Government, as such, creates nothing. 
It provides a structure within which industry may create. A 
forward thinking industry, fene to capitalize its opportunities, 
means more and better jobs, new luxuries, and more luxuries 
for more people, with greater security for all. 

During the past few yegrs it has become the vogue to dis- 
credit every ifistrumenlality of accomplishment, be it the 
individlial or the machine. It has been said that American in- 
dfiatiy is selfish. It would be far more just to say that it has 
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been preoccupied — ^preoccupied in exploring the secrets of na- 
ture and creating a continuous flow of new products, and 
through an ever advancing manufacturing technique, turning 
luxuries into necessities by bringing them within the reach of 
an increasingly large proportion of the population. Its accom- 
plishments are the marvel of the people of all nations. None 
has what we have. And it is only the beginning. That is surely 
a record of which we may well be proud. 

But, as we look forward, and as we analyze the evolution 
that has occurred, I am convinced that industry’s responsibili- 
ties can no longer be adequately discharged, however efficient 
and effective it may be, with the mere physical production of 
goods and services. As our national economy becomes more 
and more involved, the margin of error within which we can 
operate and maintain economic and social equilibrium, to say 
nothing of the vital urge for progress, is being constantly nar- 
rowed. Hence I believe that the time has been reached when 
a much broader responsibility must be assumed. We must 
develop ways and means by which to better correlate the in- 
dustrial machine and its component parts with the national 
economy as a whole, in order to more effectively promote hu- 
man progress and security and to advance civilization. In- 
action will ultimately mean the challenging of industry’s posi- 
tion. Failure will bring, sooner or later, the urge for more and 
more interference from without — Government in business. And, 
if we fail to recognize and discharge this broadened responsi- 
bility, have we any adequate right to complain of the penalties 
that we must pay? 

Now, if we accept this viewpoint, we must establish an ob- 
jective. For this, I turn to a document as to which rec«nt 
events have instilled in every sound thinking American an evCT. 
more wholesome respect and a greater admiration for its funda- 
mental and forward thinking — the Constitution of the United 
States — ^the preamble of which recites, in substance: 

To promote the general welfare of all the people. 

In other words, we must move toward a soundly based and 
widely distributed economic well-being. This is the "theory of 
plenty,” as distinguished from the “theory of scarcity,” which 
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has dominated our recent economic thinking and policies. I be- 
lieve this objective to be in harmony ■with the desires, the hopes, 
and the ambitions of everyone — ^the most selfish — ^the most 
liberal. It is a platform to which labor and capital can both 
wholeheartedly subscribe. 

But, we must have a yardstick by which we can appraise and 
separate those proposals that promote our objective, as dis- 
tinguished from those that retard our progress. Our yardstick, 
according to my thinking, consists of the most effective balance 
between the following: 

First. The reduction in the real costs and selling prices of 
goods and services. 

Second. A more economic balance of national income 
through policies affecting wages, hours, prices and profits. 

The first presupposes that industry must strive for the most 
economical use of labor and material — the highest technique of 
management and the capitalization of the most efficient instru- 
ments of production. The purpose, manifestly, is to bring sell- 
ing prices within the range of the greatest number. The second 
recognizes the fact that, irrespective of what we may accom- 
plish in expanding our markets from without, we must, to the 
most effective degree possible, develop the greatest possible 
consuming power from within. There lies our greatest oppor- 
tunity. In other words, through the adoption of policies re- 
specting wages, hours, prices and profits, and the separation 
of the latter between distributed and undistributed income, we 
must bring our capacity to consume in such relationship to our 
capacity to produce as "will keep our wealth creating instru- 
mentalities virile, thus enabling them to administer effectively 
to the needs of our people. Thus the problem is a broad one, 
for statistics prove conclusively that the amount of profits per 
se, that could possibly be distributed, no matter how far we 
went, in a practical sense is rdatively imimportant. Taken as 
a whole our yardsticks mean that every worker, executive and 
wage earner, must be made the most efficient producer, as well 
as the maximum possible consumer. Thus we advance the 
social and economic status of the community as a whole. 

Now, let us take our yardstick. Let us determine the value 
of every measure that has been promoted, irrespective of from 
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whence it came, without prejudice, and with an open mind. 
Let us first segregate those distinctly emergency in character 
from those that will stand the acid test of time. We must 
liquidate those experiments which have no part in our forward 
program. We must liquidate them now. Whatever purpose 
they may have served is ended. It is one thing to pool our re- 
sources for economic recovery, and quite a different thing to 
be willing to sacrifice those same resources and our future op- 
portunities to force fundamental changes of permanent char- 
acter, the outcome of which we can not contemplate with any 
degree of confidence. 

Responsibility por the Demands op Tomorrow 

We must challenge industry’s thinking, its standards, and its 
methods, in terms of the broader demands of today and to- 
morrow. We must recognize the importance of the instru- 
mentality of economic research, as a source of greater knowl- 
edge, just as we have successfully studied and capitalized the 
secrets of nature through the instrumentality of scientific re- 
search. 

Let us suppose that we attack this problem aggressively. 
There is still a vital element lacking. It is not sufficient to con- 
vince ourselves as to what we should do, or what we should 
not do. Many of the most vital proposals that we must deal 
with will involve action outside of ourselves. Therefore, we 
must promote an understanding on the part of the community 
as a whole of what industry consists ; what it contributes ; why 
it contributes; how it can contribute more, and why it may con- 
tribute less. We must do this in every possible way, not once, 
but continuously. We must first convince ourselves — those who 
have the prime responsibilities of the major policies of industry, 
as to these fimdamentals. We must develop a common undw- 
standing and a common conviction, for our progress will be 
accelerated by common thought and action. We must convince 
the organizations of industry as to the soundness or unsofind- 
ness of any particular proposal. This applies particiflarly' to 
the workers within industry. They ace importantly involved— 
th^ welfare is at stake. We must inform our stockholdi^3 — 
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those who own industry. And right there we must not be satis- 
fied with the record of yesterday, but we must develop an un- 
derstanding of the influence of these vital questions of the day, 
in the terms of the possibilities and probabilities of tomorrow. 
Issues involving the direction America shall take, and the 
progress that America shall make for the long future, are today 
before us. We must do all this courageously. Our resources, 
both of time and in substance, must be drawn upon for this 
purpose. This has now become our plain duty — a responsi- 
bility we can no longer dodge. In no other way can the eco- 
nomic facts with respect to industry’s progress and their 
influence on human progress be presented to the forum of public 
opinion. And this greater knowledge strengthens the fotmda- 
tion upon which democracy is based. The more our people dis- 
cuss and debate these vital facts, the better their understand- 
ing; the surer and wiser will be the conduct of our national 
affairs as affecting human progress. Industry’s opportunity to 
contribute will no longer be prejudiced by the acts of organized 
minorities. A political drive against sound economic principles 
can be successful only to the degree that the people do not im- 
derstand. 

In acc^ting such increased responsibilities, industrial leader- 
ship is certain to be attacked. This must be recognized and 
accepted. And because our economic yardstick is sure to be 
more or less in conflict with political policy, industry will be 
accused of injecting business into politics — of being non-co- 
operative — ^unpatriotic. And many will say: — ^“Things are bet- 
ter — ^that is sufficient for me.” That is the philosophy of self- 
satisfaction. It is the spirit of neither human progress nor 
security. Recognizing the implications of certain of our present 
political policies, such an attitude places in jeopardy the very 
foundations of the Amodcan system. Therefore, criticism 
^ould not deter us. As long as we apply our yardstick without 
prejudice, and with an open mind, and with an honesty of pur- 
pose, tolerating only the h^iest standards of conduct and with 
due respect to the equities of all, we need not concern ourselves 
^th such criticism. We must have confidence that a sound 
poSjcy, honestly applied, must ultimately prevail. But it is 
tmiwrtaot that we recognize that industry, as an institution, 
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must not concern itself with promoting the fortunes of any 
political agency. It is solely concerned with establishing, in the 
public mind, a broader knowledge, a greater understanding as 
to the influence of any particular policy as that policy may 
promote or retard human progress, or protect or jeopardize our 
American institutions. 

Let us consider certain problems of the day in which industry 
is importantly involved. 

First, let us ask whether our wealth creating agencies, par- 
ticularly that of industry, are to be based upon private enter- 
prise or political management. Irrespective of any opinion you 
or I may have, as to the details of what might be termed “Gov- 
ernment Regulation of Industry” or “Regimentation of Indus- 
try,” it seems to me that we can not, either fairly or safely 
evaluate any single component without first considering a 
fundamental question. That is: 

Will our ability to promote human happiness be increased by political 
management of the economic order, in whole or in part? 

We must consider this question from three standpoints. 
First, as to how much might be accomplished ; second, what is 
likely to be accomplished ; and third, and most importantly, as 
to whether the limitations essential to any possible accomplish- 
ments can be effectively maintained. 

In nearly all nations of the world there has come about a 
shifting of power between politics and economics. Government 
has everywhere come more and more into fields before domi- 
nated by private enterprise. America is no exception to this 
general rule. Throughout the world at the moment individual- 
ism as a creator of wealth or private enterprise is on the decline. 
Hence a question naturally arises: — ^Has political leadership, 
commanding as it may, the resources of all, been injected into 
the economic structure to attempt to solve a situation, ad- 
mittedly out of hand, as an emergency measure, or is a new 
philosophy being evolved through action thus taken that will 
materially affect our future, now that the emergency has largely 
passed? 

Looking backward, we find other instances where the possi- 
])ilities of carrying on under the existing system have been 
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challenged, resulting in a field day for theories and panaceas 
promoted to rescue the social order from destruction. Thus 
history repeats itself. But advancing technology, stimulated 
and capitalized by free enterprise, has always answered in the 
form of almost imbdievable developments, creating standards 
of living undreamed of before. And again, history will surely 
repeat itself. However, it would be most dangerous for indi- 
vidual leadership not to take account of itself and realize that 
each step forward intensifies the complications of the national 
economy and brings increasingly difficult problems in the re- 
lationship of industry to society as a whole. Such a situation 
can only be met by greater intelligence and a more profound 
understanding of the fundamentals and aggressive and forward 
policies based thereon. Hence “industry’s responsibilities 
broaden.” Its leaders must develop an enlightened and militant 
statesmanship, for progress in the solution of these problems 
is vital. If this responsibility is not assumed and discharged 
from within industry, it is bound to be superimposed from with- 
out. 


Initiative in the American System 

I can not see how any intelligent observer can have any pos- 
sible faith in the capacity of political management to provide 
either stability or progress if it should set out to operate the 
agencies of wealth creation, particularly industry. It is my firm 
conviction that any form of “Government Regulation of In- 
dustry” is bound to result in an ever-increasing interference 
with the broad exercise of initiative — ^the very foundation of our 
American system. That is the natural evolution of Bureau- 
cracy. If that be so, mi^t not the ultimate logical result be 
the necessity for the socialization of industry throu^ the break- 
down of the profit system induced by the accumulative effect 
of the ever-increasing political management? We do not need 
to go far afield to see definite evidences of that possibility. 

Therefore, I hold that political management, irrespective of 
degree, can have no other result than lowering the ceiling of 
industry’s ability to contribute toward human progress. I am 
convinced that industry must stand united and adamant against 
such a proposal. I feel that Major Berry’s forthcoming con- 
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ference in Washington is most unfortunate. The impression 
that will be created will be a planned impression. It can not 
possibly be broadly representative of industry’s thinking or re- 
flect industry’s experience. It will confuse the public mind. 
It will inject uncertainty just at a time when recovery is being 
accelerated. And let us not forget the impetus that returning 
prosperity received upon the termination of the NRA. 

I do not mean to convery the idea that industry diould not 
cooperate with Government. That is desirable and essential. 
But there must be a basis for cooperation. Of all the proposals 
now before us, or that ever will be before us, the one that will 
more greatly accelerate progress toward any objective whatso- 
ever is intelligent cooperation. “Cooperation” is defined as — 
“To operate together for a common object.” That implies a 
mutual confidence; a mutual respect and appreciation of each 
other’s experience and good faith. Without that spirit prevail- 
ing, cooperation must necessarily fail. Unfortunately, that 
spirit does not prevail today. 

During the last few months, the social as well as the eco- 
nomic justification of “business bigness” has been challenged, 
more particularly, I believe, as to the former count. We mi^t 
well ask, does honesty of purpose reside only in smallness? 
Does the mere process of pooling common interests and talents 
of an enlarged group of individuals resulting in an enlarged 
radius of activity, constitute in itself an offense against honesty, 
social justice or security ? 

Nowhere in the world has there been placed in the hands of 
the average individual the wealth of convraiience and luxuries 
that has become the common property of the American people. 
The list is beyond enumeration — ^radios, electric refrigerators, 
telephones, housdiold equipment, automobiles, motion pictures, 
farm implements — to mention only a few. It is inconceivable 
to think of American life without these common necessities. 
It is equally impossible to conceive of these common necessi- 
ties being possible without the resources or resourcefuln^ of 
“business bigness.” 

Industry’s partnerdiip with sd«ice becanie pcffisible, in a 
practical way, only when industry acquired the enlar^ re- 
sources to afford to science the facilities expressed in terms of 
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equipment and capital that were necessary to the full develop- 
ment of the inherent scientific possibilities. “Business bigness” 
then became the agent of the scientist — the instrumentality 
through which the mysteries of nature are transferred into ma- 
terially and socially useful goods to promote human advance- 
ment and human security. If “business bigness” is to be 
condemned per se, there is imposed upon every man of industry 
a limit beyond which he dare not go — ^beyond which he dare 
not thin k. There is built up an artificial limitation of the hu- 
man spirit ; a hampering of the free action of the human mind ; 
a definite ceiling to all future progress. Those who impose 
such limitation must believe that the world is finished; that 
there is no more wealth to be created ; that progress is ended ; 
that a static condition has come upon us; that we are to live 
upon the memory of past advancements. 

Industry and the Unemployed 

The industrial problem of today is the re-employment of the 
unemployed. It will never be solved by edict, by prejudice, 
by threat, or by Government spending. It can only be solved 
by intelligent action in harmony with the fundamentals in- 
volved. If we are to restrict the ability of industry to produce 
things in a big way, we limit our ability to produce those things 
at an equal cost. As costs rise, selling prices likewise rise. 
As selling prices mount, consumption is reduced. As consump- 
tion is reduced, imemployment is increased. It is a vicious 
circle. 

How many of the conveniences mentioned would be possible 
if we were to trend towajrd the Guild system of manufacture 
of several hundred years ago ? It is only by concentration in 
large units, making possible the use of the most efficient ma- 
chinery, making known the advantages of the various things, 
new and old, by extensive advertising, by distribution on a na- 
tional, usually on a world so that they may be obtained 
by all, everywhere, that our unsurpassed standard of living has 
come about. 

“Business bigness” does hOt exist because of mere bigness, be- 
cause history shows that bigness comes and bigness goes, just 
as smallness comes and smuBness goes. Business, big or wall. 
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survives only when it is based upon efficiency, when it delivers 
to the consuming public a greater dollar value than is obtained 
in any other way. To the extent that it thus serves, does it con- 
tinue to exist and only to that extent. The yardstick with 
which “business bigness” diould be judged is not its size, but 
its ability to contribute to the welfare of the community and 
the manner in which it conducts its affairs in so contributing. 

The highest standard of conduct is essential in business — ^big 
or small. There should only be one standard, with no dis- 
crimination. But, in another sense, there is an important dis- 
tinction. To my thinking, “business bigness” must have an 
even greater respect for the equities of others — a greater recog- 
nition of the broader responsibilities of industry. This is be- 
cause of the greater power and influence, for good or bad, that 
flows from bigness itself. Failure on the part of a few leaders 
within “business bigness” to recognize these facts prejudices 
the position of the very great majority. And, not only that, it 
provides an opportunity for those who, through lack of under- 
standing of fundamental principles, or to promote their own 
selfish interests or pet theories, are working to limit and, if 
possible, to ultimately destroy the benefits to humanity, flowing 
from the inherent advantages of large scale operation and great 
resources. 

I have already remarked that the “theory of scarcity” has 
been a dominating influence in many of our economic policies. 
In the case of taxation, however, there is involved the “theory 
of plenty” and there must now be involved the “theory of 
plenty more.” 

Every dollar of the billions that are being indiscriminately 
spent without accountability is a mortgage on the income, the 
savings, as well as the security of the people. It means a con- 
stantly lowering ceiling on the possibilities of the future, and 
the opportunities of the coming generations. Industry’s re- 
sponsibilities involve no more important duty than to demand, 
with all the power at its command, that it be stopped — and 
now, before it is too late. There must be brought home to the 
consciousness of all that the more Government takes, the less 
each one has — ^no one can possibly escape. 

There are other vital questions that might be discussed in 
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detail, but time does not permit. I should particularly like to 
mention a word about obsolescence and its possibilities in pro- 
moting progress. Obsolescence has done much to make 
America what it is — the willingness to tear down and to recon- 
struct better and, usually, bigger. To promote obsolescence is 
to accelerate progress. Industry can make a most important 
contribution toward progress if it will search for ways and 
means whereby obsolescence can be accelerated. 

The exploratory work that is being done toward breaking 
down the barriers of international trade is not only most im- 
portant, but is a step forward in governmental relationships in 
that it puts international trade on a business instead of on a 
political basis. Here is an example of how economic national- 
ism can be modified, with an advancement of world civilization. 
Industry should encourage and support such a movement. And, 
to promote this expanded international trade comes the need 
of stabilization of the currency at the earliest possible moment. 

As to the Social Security Act, not one of us should question 
the desirability of establishing an orderly system, as against 
what we have had in the past — a disorderly one. It is solely 
a question of constructive ways and means. Approaching it 
from that standpoint, industry has every reason to be alarmed 
at the social, economic and financial implications flowing from 
the social security program, as finally enacted. The dangers 
are manifest. We can only hope that, through more complete 
consideration, there will come a recognition of the vital impor- 
tance of extensive modification. Industry can do much to 
contribute to that cause. 

Industry certainly has a sound appreciation of the fallacious 
theory that we pan increase emplo)rm«it by reducing the hours 
of emplosunent per parson. Manifestly, there can only be one 
result— a reduction in the total aggregate of emplosrment, and 
a resulting lowering of the standard of living, and yet that 
theory is apparently still with us. Hours, of course, should be 
reduced as technological advance makes possible, but by evolu- 
tion and with due respect to the importance of also reducing 
the prices of goods and service, to expand the consumption and 
maintain emplojunent. Let us do everjrthing possible to in- 
crease the worker’s annual income in order to provide the maxi- 
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mum spread between the annual income and the necessities of 
life. Right there lies an important reservoir of purchasing 
power for the consumption of luxuries and semi-luxuries which 
mark the American standard of living, and in the production of 
which there is employment for untold millions. This question 
increases in importance as we reduce the maximum weekly 
hours of work. 

The problem of equality of purchasing power between the 
agricultural and the industrial communities is tremendously im- 
portant to progress. Agriculture is a great source of creative 
wealth. It is a vital part of the consuming power of the nation. 
On the other hand, common sense dictates that the answer to 
this problem can not possibly be the present policy of “Paying 
Something and Getting Nothing.” 

Be all this as it may, the message that I want to leave with 
you this evening is not what my thinking may be as to these 
particular questions — that is quite unimportant. My objective 
is to impress upon you, the leaders of American industry, the 
vital necessity of searching aggressively, and with an open 
mind, for the fundamental truths in the broader relationships 
of industry to society; the separation of the truths from the 
fallacies; and the promotion of the broadest possible under- 
standing on the part of all the people, as to the effects of these 
fundamental truths on industry’s ability to accelerate h u man 
progress. Industry must further expand its horizon of thinking 
and action. It must assume the role of an enlightened indus- 
trial statesmanship. To the extent that it accepts such broad- 
ened responsibilities, to that degree does it assure the 
maintenance of private enterprise, and with it the exercise of 
free initiative, as the sole creator, just as it must always be the 
most efficient creator, of wealth, hence are advanced the causes 
of human happiness and security— the most fundamental of all 
fundamentals. 

I thank you for your kind attention. 



JAN C. SMUTS 

PEACE AND EMPIRE 

This speech is by a very remarkable man upon an extraordinary 
occasion. General Smuts was a resourceful and intrepid com- 
mander of the Boers against the English. Fifteen years later he 
was commander of the British forces in the East African cam- 
paign which destroyed the German power. But his ultimate fame 
may well rest less on his brilliant military exploits than upon his 
services to peace — ^in his advocacy of the League of Nations, in 
his promotion of the Irish Settlement, and in his leadership of 
South Africa as a member of the British Federation. 

The speech was delivered before the Conference of Prime Min- 
isters and Representatives of the United Kingdom, the Dominions, 
and India, held from June 20 to August 5, 1921, in London. The 
conference was opened by Mr. Lloyd George, Prime Minister of 
Great Britain, and General Smuts spoke as Prime Minister of 
South Africa. The Conference doubtless marks a new epoch in 
imperial federation. Another speech by General Smuts is given 
in Volume III. 

I SHOULD like to associate myself with what has been said by 
the Prime Minister of Australia in regard to the speech which 
you made yesterday, and, in particular, speaking on behalf 
of South Africa, I should like to thank you very, very much 
for the reference you made to General Botha. General Botha 
was not only a great South African, but a great man, and his 
name will remain as one of the greatest men in the history of 
the British Empire, and I think the references made to him 
yesterday were fully justified. You opened yesterday, Mr. Prime 
Minister, in a speech, if I may say so, of such power and 
brilliance, that it is very difficult for us, in fact, impossible 
far me, to follow on, but we agreed yesterday that the Prime 
Ministers should each make a general preliminary statement, 
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and so I proceed to make a few remarks upon the topics on 
which we are called upon to deal here. 

I think a discussion like this may be useful, because it will 
disclose in a preliminary and general way the attitude taken 
up by the Dominions on the topics which we have come here 
to discuss. I shall not attempt to break fresh ground in the 
few remarks I am going to make. I am going to adhere more 
or less to the tenor of what I said in the South African Par- 
liament when the subject matters of this Conference were under 
debate. What I said was generally approved in Parliament 
and by the public in South Africa, and I shall therefore adhere 
to what I said there. I said on that occasion that what the 
world most needs to-day is peace, a return to a peaceful temper 
and to the resumption of peaceful and normal industry. To 
my mind that is the test of all true policy to-day. Peace is 
wanted by the world. Peace is wanted especially by the peoples 
of the British Empire. We are a peaceful Empire, our very 
nature is such that peace is necessary for us. We have no 
military aims to serve, we have no militaristic ideals, and it is 
only in a peaceful world that our ideals can be realized. It 
should, therefore, be the main, in fact, the only object of 
British policy to secure real peace for the Empire and the 
world generally. Now the Prime Minister stated in his speech 
what progress has been made toward the attainment of this 
ideal. He pointed out that some of the matters which gave 
us the greatest trouble in Paris had been settled. The question 
of reparations, which was, perhaps, the most difficult and in- 
tricate with which we had to deal in Paris, has finally, after 
some years of debate and trouble, been eliminated, in a settle- 
ment which, I venture to hope, will prove final and workable. 
That is a very great advance. The other great advance that 
has been made — and it is an enormous advance — is the final 
disarmament of Germany. That the greatest militar y Ernfare 
that has ever existed in history should be reduced to a peace 
establishment of 100,000 men is something which I c<m- 
sidered practically impossible. It is a gr^t achievement, so 
far-reaching, indeed, that it ought to become the ba!^ of 
a new departure in world poliqy. We cannCt with 
Germany, we cannot stop with the disartnamettt of Gewnany. 
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It is impossible for us to continue to envisage the future of 
the world from the point of view of war. I believe it is im- 
possible for us to contemplate the piling up of armaments in 
the future of the world and the exhaustion of om very limited 
remaining resources in order to carry out a policy of that 
kind. 

Such a policy would be criminal, it would be the betrayal 
of the causes for which we fought during the War, and if we 
embarked on such a policy it would be our undoing. If we 
were to go forward into the future staggering under the load of 
military and naval armaments whilst our competitors in Central 
Europe were free from the incubus of great armies, we should 
be severely handicapped, and in the end we should have the 
fruits of victory lost to us by our post-war policy. Already 
circumstances are developing on those lines. Already under 
the operation of inexorable economic factors we find that the 
position is developing to the advantage of Central Europe. 
The depreciation of their currencies, the universal depreciation 
of currencies, and the unsettlement of the exchanges are having 
the effect of practical repudiation of liabilities on the part of 
a large part of the Continent. If we add to our financial respon- 
sibilities and have, in addition, to pile on the fresh burdens 
of new armies and navies I am afraid the future for us is very 
dark indeed, and we shall in the long run lose all we have won 
on the field of battle. 

Armaments depend upon policy, and therefore I press very 
strongly that our policy should be such as to make the race 
for armanoents impossible. That should be the cardinal fea- 
ture of our foreign policy. We should not go into the future 
under this awful handicap of having to support great arma- 
ments, build new fl.eets, rai$e new armies, whilst our economic 
competitors are free of that liability under the Peace Treaty. 
The most fatal mistake of all, in my humble opinion, would 
be a race of armaments against America. America is the na- 
tion that is closest to us in all the human ties. The Dominions 
look upon her as the oldest of them. She is the relation with 
whom we most dpsely agree, and with whom we can most 
cordially work together. She left our cirde a long time ago 
because of a great historic mistake. I am not sure that a wise 
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policy after the great events through which we have recently 
passed might not repair the effects of that great historic error, 
and once more bring America on to lines of general cooperation 
with the British Empire. America, after all, has proved a 
stanch and tried friend during the War. She came in late 
because she did not realize what was at stake. In the very 
darkest hour of the War she came in and ranged herself on 
our side. That was, I believe, the determining factor in the 
victory of our great cause. 

Since the War we have somewhat drifted apart. I need not 
go into the story — do not know the whole story — ^it is only 
known to you here. There are matters on which we have not 
seen eye to eye, to some extent springing from what happened 
at Paris and also from mistakes made by statesmen. But these 
mistakes do not affect the fundamental attitude of the two 
peoples. To my mind it seems clear that the only path of 
safety for the British Empire is a path on which she can walk 
together with America. In sa5dng this I do not wish to be 
understood as advocating an American alliance. Nothing of 
the kind. I do not advocate an alliance or any exclusive ar- 
rangement with America. It would be undesirable, it would be 
impossible and unnecessary. The British Empire is not in need 
of exclusive allies. It emerged from the War quite the greatest 
Power in the world, and it is only unwisdom or unsound policy 
that could rob her of that great position. She does not want 
exclusive alliances. What she wants to see established is more 
universal friendship in the world. The nations of the British 
Empire wish to make all the nations of the world more friendly 
to each other. We wish to remove grounds for misunderstand- 
ings and causes of friction, and to bring together all the free 
peoples of the world in a system of friendly conferences and 
consultations in regard to their difficulties. We wish to see a 
real Society of Nations, away from the old ideas and practices 
of national domination or imperial domination, which were the 
real root causes of the Great War. No, not in alliances, in any 
exclusive alliances, but in a new spirit of amity and cooperation 
do we seek the solution of the problems of the future. Although 
America is not a member of the League of Nations, there is 
no doubt that cooperation between her and the Briti^ Empire 
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would be the easy and natural thing, and there is no doubt it 
would be the wise thing. 

In shaping our course for the future, we must bear in mind 
that the whole world position has radically altered as a result 
of the War. Europe is no longer what she was, and the power 
and the position which she once occupied in the world has been 
largely lost. The great Empires have disappeared. Austria 
will never rise again. Russia and Germany will no doubt revive, 
but not in this generation nor in the next; and when they do, 
they may be very different countries in a world which may be 
a very different world. The position, therefore, has completely 
altered. The old viewpoint from which we considered Europe 
has completely altered. She suffers from an exhaustion, which 
is the most appalling fact of history; and the victorious coun- 
tries of Europe are not mudi better off than the vanquished. 
No, the scene has shifted on the great stage. To my mind that 
is the most important fact in the world situation to-day, and 
the fact to which our foreign policy should have special regard. 
Our temptation is still to look upon the European stage as of 
the first importance. It is no longer so ; and I suggest we should 
not be too deeply occupied with it. Let us be friendly and 
helpful all round to the best of our ability, but let us not be 
too deeply involved in it. The fires are still burning there, the 
pot is occasionally boiling over, but there are not really first- 
rate events any more. This state of affairs in Central Europe 
will probably continue for many years to come, and no act on 
our part could very largely alter the situation. Therefore, not 
from feelings of selfishness, but in a spirit of wisdom, one 
would counsel prudence and reserve in our Continental commit- 
ments, and that we do not let ourselves in for Europejm en- 
tanglements more than is necessary, and that we be impartial, 
friendly and helpful to all alike, and avoid any partisan attitude 
in the concerns of the continent of Europe. Undoubtedly the 
scene has shifted away from Europe to the Far East and to 
the Pacific. The problems of the Pacific are to my mind the 
world problems of the next fifty years or more. In these prob- 
lems we are, as an Empire, very vitally interested. Three of 
the Dominions border on the Pacific; India is next door; there, 
too, are the United States and Japan. There, dso, is China; 
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the fate of the greatest human population on earth will have to 
be decided. There, Europe, Asia and America are meeting, and 
there, I believe, the next great chapter in human history will be 
enacted. I ask myself, what will be the character of that his- 
tory? Will it be along the old lines? Will it be the old spirit 
of national and imperial domination which has been the undoing 
of Europe? Or shall we have learned our lesson? Shall we 
have purged our souls in the fires through which we have passed? 
Will it be a future of peaceful cooperation, of friendly co- 
ordination of all the vast interests at stake? 

Shall we act in continuous friendly consultation in the true 
spirit of a Society of Nations, or will there once more be a 
repetition of rival groups, of exclusive alliances, and finally, 
of a terrible catastrophe more fatal than the one we have passed 
through? That, to my mind, is the alternative. That is the 
parting of the ways at which we have arrived now. That is 
the great matter, I take it, we are met to consider in this Con- 
ference. If we are wisely guided at this juncture, this Con- 
ference may well become one of the great landmarks in history. 
It comes most opportunely. The American Senate has already 
made the first move in a unanimous resolution calling for a 
Conference of the United States, the British Empire and Japan. 
Japan has been a consistent supporter of the League of Nations. 
She is one of the Great Powers with a permanent seat on the 
Covmcil, and she has, so far as I can gather, consistently been 
a power for good in the Councils of the League of Nations. The 
British Empire, again, is not only one of the strongest influences 
behind the League, but she is honestly and sincerely feeling her 
way to a better ordering of international relations. Ch i na is 
not only a member of the League, but has been elected a mem- 
ber of the Council at the last meeting of the Assembly at 
Geneva. All the great parties concerned in the Pacific and in 
Pacific policy are, therefore, pledged to friendly conference and 
consultation in regard to what is the most important, possibly 
the most dangerous, next phase of worid politics. They are all 
pledged to the new system of conference and consultation, eithet 
by membership of the League and its Council, or, in th6 case 
of America, by the resolution whidi the Senate has fust passed. 
It is now for this Conference of ours to give the lead and guide 
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the Powers concerned into a friendly conference, or system of 
conferences, in regard to this great issue. This, I submit, is 
the great opportunity presented to this Conference, and I trust 
that our deliberations will be exploited to the full for the good 
and future peace of the world. As you said yesterday, Mr. 
Prime Minister, the British Empire involves the great question 
of East and West, the relations of East and West. That great 
question is now coming to a head. There is no doubt that the 
British Empire is more vitally interested than any other country 
in this, for she has her feet planted on all the continents. By 
her great position she is called upon to act as the peacemaker, 
the mediator, between East and West, and nowhere else has she 
such scope, such opportunity, for great world service as just 
here. Great rival civilizations are meeting and great questions 
have to be decided for the future. I most heartily applaud 
what you said yesterday on this point, and I trust that difficul- 
ties on this most thorny path will not prove insuperable to us. 
You spoke yesterday most eloquently on the Peace Treaty, the 
sacredness of the Peace Treaty, and the obligation to carry out 
the Peace Treaty. 

There is one chapter in that Treaty which, to my mind, 
should be especially sacred to the British Empire. That is the 
first chapter on the League of Nations. The Covenant may be 
faulty, it may need amendment in order to make it more work- 
able and more generally acceptable, but let us never forget 
that the Covenant embodies the most deeply felt longings of 
the human race for a better life. There, more than anywhere 
else, do we find a serious effort made to translate into practical 
reality the great ideals that actuated us during the War. The 
method of tmderstanding instead of violence, of free cooperation, 
of consultation and conference in all great difficulties which 
we have found so fruitful in our Empire system, is the method 
which the League attempts to apply to the affairs of the world. 
Let us, in the Britisl|. Empire, ba^ it for all it is worth. It 
may well prove, for international relations, the way out of the 
present morass. It may become the foundation of a new in- 
ternational system whiA will render armaments unnecessary, 
and give the world at large the blessings which we enjoy in our 
lesser League of Nations in the Empire. 
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I have spoken at length already, Prime Minister, and there- 
fore I do not wish to refer to the other great matter which we 
are met here to consider, which Mr. Hughes touched upon, 
namely, constitutional relations. We shall come to a very full 
discussion of that subject, and, therefore, I do not wish to say 
any more at this stage. 
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THE FIRST SETTLEMENT OF THE JEWS IN THE 
UNITED STATES 

Oscar Straus (bom 1850, died 1926) was Secretary of the De- 
partmeat of Commerce and Labor in the cabinet of President 
Roosevelt and Ambassador to Turkey, 1909-1910. He was the 
head of many civic and benevolent organizations and was well 
known as author and speaker. The following address was de- 
livered in Faneuil Hall, Boston, Nov. 29, 1905. Another speech by 
Mr. Straus is printed in Volume III. 

“Few greater calamities,” says Lecky, “can befall a nation than 
to cut herself off, as France did in her great revolution, from 
all vital connection with her own past.” Here in this historic 
hall, dedicated by that great commoner, James Otis, as “The 
Cradle of Liberty,” were held town meetings throbbing with 
the nascent principles of democracy. Herein also, where a 
decade later Samuel Adams and Joseph Warren first organized 
resistance to arbitrary government, it is most fitting and proper 
to celebrate an historical event, insignificant in itself, yet whose 
threads, dyed in the blood of mart3n:s for soul-liberty, find a 
fitting place in the composite fabric of our continent’s history 
and in the development of our civil and religious liberties. The 
historian of the persecution of the Jews, Dr. Kayserling, says, 
“Where the history of the Jews in Spain ends, their history in 
America begins ; the Inquisition is the last chapter of the con- 
fessors of Judaism on the Pyrenean Peninsula and their first 
diapter on the continent of the Western hemisphere.” The 
expulsion of the Jews from Spain and Portugal, and the dis- 
covery of America, are linked together not only as contem- 
poraneous events, but also in some important contributory rela- 
tions. Emilio Castelar, in his “History of Columbus,” sa3rs 
that as soon as Luis Santangel, the comptroller-general of 

Reprinted from “The American Spirit,” publiriied and copyrighted 
by The Century Co., 1913. 
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Aragon, “one of those antique Jews who have so greatly helped 
to enlighten the Christian world,” heard of the dismissal of 
Columbus, he prevailed upon the Queen to order his return, 
and when she complained of the emptiness of the Castilian 
treasury, Santangel assured her majesty of the flourishing state 
of the Aragonese finances — doubtless, says the historian, be- 
cause of the revenues derived from the confiscation of the 
property of the expelled Jews. From the archives of Simancas, 
which are still preserved at Seville, it is clear that Santangel, 
whom the historian has named the Beaconsfield of his time, and 
whose uncle of the same name, and other kinsmen, died at the 
stake in Saragossa, not only was instrumental in connection 
with Juan Cabrera, also of Jewish lineage, in successfully inter- 
posing in behalf of Columbus, but it is proven beyond question 
that out of his personal belongings he advanced the money that 
made the voyage of discovery possible. Furthermore, the first 
and second letters of Columbus narrating the facts of his great 
discoveries were addressed to Santangel and his brother-in-law, 
also a Marrano, a secret Jew, Gabriel Sanches. 

In order to obtain the crews to man the caravels of Columbus, 
it was necessary to throw open the doors of the prisons of 
Palos and other seaports. Within their dungeon walls were 
found many members of the hunted and expelled race, and it 
is not surprising that to such men the dangers of the unknown 
seas would be an attractive escape from their pitiable condi- 
tion. It is known that the interpreter, the surgeon, and the 
phj^ician of the fleet, besides several sailors who were with 
Columbus on his first voyage, were Jews. Castelar sas^: “It 
chanced that one of the last vessels transporting into exile the 
Jews expelled from Spain by religious intolerance of which the 
recently created and odious tribunal of the faith was the em- 
bodiment, passed by the little fleet bound in search of another 
world, whose new-born creation should afford a haven to the 
quickening principle of human liberty and be a temple reared 
to the God of enfranchised and redeemed conscience. . . , Thfc 
accursed spirit of reaction was wreaking one of its stupendous 
and futile crimes in that very hour when the genius of libeady 
was searching the waves for the land that must needs arise to 
offer an unstained abode for the ideals of progfess.” 
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Among the earliest and certainly the most enlightened col- 
onists who came to this continent, to South America, and to 
the islands in the Atlantic, were many Jews who left Spain 
and Portugal in order to escape the rack and the stake of the 
merciless bloodhounds of the Holy Office. The number of 
the children and grandchildren of those Jews who had been 
burnt and condemned by the Inquisition, and who settled on 
the American continent shortly after the discovery, was so 
large that in 1511 Queen Johanna considered it necessary to 
take measures against them. 

In 1620, when the Dutch West India Company was formed, 
Jews became influential stockholders, and subsequently were 
directors therein; and in 1654, when the Dutch colony of Bra- 
zil came under Portuguese control, many thousand Jews had 
again to seek a new place of refuge. In September of that year 
twenty-three of these fugitives arrived at New Amsterdam, 
They did not receive a hearty welcome by the not overamiable 
Dutch Governor, Peter StU3rvesant, whose conception of our 
future metropolis was to make it a comfortable village with a 
monopoly of fur trade with the Indians. When six months 
later, the Governor endeavored to expel the newcomers he 
was reprimanded by the directors of the Company in Holland, 
and instructed that the right of the Jews to live unmolested 
within the colony was unreservedly granted, because to pro- 
hibit them “would be unreasonable and imfair, especially be- 
cause of the considerable loss they had sustained in the capture 
of Brazil, and because of the large amount of capital they had 
invested in the shares of the company.” 

This is the beginning of the first Jewish settlement within 
the limits of the United States, the two hundred and fiftieth 
anniversary of which we are commemorating to-ni^t. The 
same year, 1655, throu^ the persistent efforts of Menassah Ben 
Israel, through the kindly favor of the tolerant Oliver Crom- 
well, the Jews regained admission into Great Britain, from 
which country they had been expelled in 1290 under Edward I- 
Here it ^ould be notnd that one of the foremost advocates 
for the readmission of the Jews into Great Britain was Roger 
Williaffls, that immortal pioneer of soul-liberty, the first true 
type of an American freeman, who was then in London to 
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obtain a new charter, uniting the several Rhode Island towns, 
and to secure and safeguard those inestimable blessings to 
which he consecrated his life, under which “all men may walk 
as their conscience persuades them, every one in the name of 
his God.” 

Three and a half decades before the Santa Catarina brought 
to our shores the little band of hunted and despoiled fugitives 
from Brazil, another little bark had plowed its way in mid- 
winter through the stormy ocean, wafted by the airs of heaven 
to yon bleak coast. There she landed her little crew of ref- 
ugees — ^men, women, and children — on Pl3nnouth Rock, that 
stepping-stone to the temple of our liberties, whose capstone, 
bathed in the blood of their descendants, was placed two hun- 
dred and forty years later by the hands of the immortal liber- 
ator, Abraham Lincoln. They were purists without priests 
or priestly orders, separated from the national church, but at 
one with their God, and drawing their inspiration directly from 
the Bible, not from the catechism of Archbishop Laud, but from 
the open Bible of Moses and Luther. They were in all a hun- 
dred soxds, whom two hundred years of struggle for freedom 
had prepared for this voyage. They studied the Old Testament 
in order to better understand the New. From the former they 
drew the civil polity; from the latter their church discipline 
and ceremonials. Moses was their law-giver, the Pentateuch 
their code, and Israel under the Judges their ideal of popular 
government. The path of the crusaders to recover the holy 
sepulcher was dyed with the blood of the hunted professors of 
Judaism; and from a hatred organized by the church against 
“the people of the Book,” the Book itself fell into disesteem — 
a feeling that was carried over with many of the Roman rites 
into the early Protestant church. With the rise of the Puritans, 
and their struggle for independence and freedom from eccle- 
siastical tyranny, came a revival of the study of the Old Tes- 
tament, of Hebrew and of Hebraic learning. With the Ameri- 
can Puritans especially, the Mosaic code and the Hebrew com- 
monwealth were living realities, so intense was their interest, 
so earnest was their religious life. No architect drew his plans 
with more fidelity of purpose to reconstruct a building after 
an ancient model, than did the Puritans study this Biblical code 
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and the Hebraic form of government which they endeavored to 
apply literally to their New Canaan. Elsewhere I have dwelt 
in detail upon the Hebraic mortar that cemented the founda- 
tions of our American democracy, and told how through the 
windows of the Puritan churches the new West looked back 
to the old East. 

It was only a few years after their first settlement in New 
York when several of the fugitives and others who had ar- 
rived from over sea settled in Newport, where they were hos- 
pitably received in consonance with the spirit of the colony’s 
founder, Roger Williams. With these early Puritans, austere 
in manner and with a church polity exacting and narrow, call- 
ing no man master, and with a deep sense of equality before 
God, it was but a step to equality among one anoAer, and thus 
they built up their civil state upon a purely religious, demo- 
cratic foundation. As Lecky says : “It is at least an historical 
fact, that in the great majority of instances the early Protes- 
tant defenders of civil liberty derived their political principles 
chiefly from the Old Testament, and the defenders of despotism 
from the New.” 

The American Jews, as loyal and faithful citizens, have 
shared willingly in all the trials our country has passed through, 
from the days of the Revolution until the present time, and 
she has found none more ready than they to make every sac- 
rifice that true patriotism demanded. During the Revolution 
there were only a few hundred Jews within the limits of the 
United States, yet in the Continental army — ^not to speak of 
the ranks — ^there were two colonels. Colonel Baum of Pennsyl- 
vania, and the other Colonel Franks, who was closely associated 
with Washington, and was the bearer of the treaty of peace to 
England. Thontas Wentworth Higginson relates t^t in 1788 in 
Philadelphia, in honor of the adoption of the Constitution, a 
rabbi and two Christian ministers marched side by side, 
“really,” are his words, “constituting the first parliament of 
religions in this country.” In our Civil War more than seven 
thousand names of Jewish patriots have bear identified, and 
in our lesser •war •with Spain two thousand and seven hundred 
participated, and several regiments were formed, but their 
services were not required. 
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The criticism is often made that the Jews are clannish, and 
do not amalgamate with the rest of the population. This is 
only partly true. Clannish they are, not from choice, but 
from self-respect. They have amalgamated as far as the del- 
icacy of social relations has justified, and there are not a few 
of the very best families in this and in other cities who have 
evidences of that amalgamation in their veins. John Howard 
Payne, who gave us that song which never fails to thrill a 
patriot’s heart, “Home, Sweet Home,” was the son of a Jewish 
mother. No people, ancient or modern, have made so great 
sacrifices for spiritual ideas and ideals as the Jews ; the longest 
trail of martyrdom in all history is crimsoned with their blood. 
George Eliot, quoting the historian Zunz, says in “Daniel De- 
ronda” : “If there are ranks in suffering, Israel takes precedence 
of all the nations ; if the duration of sorrows, and the patience 
with which they are borne, ennoble, the Jews are among the 
aristocracy of every land; if a literature is called rich in the 
possession of a few classic tragedies, what shall we say to a 
national tragedy lasting for fifteen hundred years, in which the 
poets and the actors were also the heroes?” 

It is sad and a cause for regret that we must direct attention 
to the mournful pictures oppression has engraved in blood upon 
the pages of history ; but alas ! every day brings to our doors 
the haggard and haunted faces of fugitives from oppression. 
The Armenians, among the earliest professors of Christianity, 
once a proud and noble race, whose numbers have been deci- 
mated time and again by organized massacres, daily reach our 
diores, and give thanks to God that they are Weltered beneath 
the Stars and Stripes, far beyond the reach of their Russian and 
Ottoman oppressors. Only yesterday we read with throbbing 
hearts of the massacre of thousands of helpless men, women and 
children of Odessa, Klief, Kishinef, and a hundred other cities, 
towns and hamlets throu^out Russia. So long as these terrible 
outbreaks of religious fanaticism and class hatred disgrace our 
age and our civilization, let us not forget the everlasting mean- 
ing of the imprint the feet of the P%rims made upon our 
continent, that it shall ever be a “shelter for the poor and the 
persecuted.” To bar out these refugees from political oj^res- 
sion or religious intolerance, who bring a love of liberty hal- 
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lowed by sacrifices made upon the altar of an enlightened con- 
science, though their pockets be empty, is a grievous wrong, 
and in violation of the spirit of our origin and development as 
a free people; for they, too, have God’s right to tread upon 
American soil, which the Pilgrims have sanctified as the home 
of the refugee. 

Ay, call it holy ground, 

The soil where first they trod; 

Th^ have left unstained what there they found — 

Freedom to worship God. 


THE ROOSEVELT PILGRIMAGE 

Address delivered by the Honorable Oscar Straus at Oyster Bay, 

January 6, 1923, on the third annual Pilgrimage to the grave of 

Theodore Roosevelt. 

Theodore Roosevelt, when he departed this life this day four 
years ago, took his place among the immortals in our national 
history. This pilgrimage of the associates and friends first 
suggested itself to one of Roosevelt’s closest friends, his graphic 
interpreter, Mr. E. A. Van Valkenburg of Philadelphia, who 
thereby gave expression to a universal sentiment which comes 
straight from the hearts of the American people. 

This is our third pilgrimage. The former ones were led by 
Dr. Lyman Abbott, who was selected as the permanent chair- 
man. He too has now joined our leader in the great Beyond. 
I have been asked on this occasion to act in Dr. Abbott’s place. 
Of course, I cannot fill that place except in sharing with each 
one of you the love and admiration we entertain for both of 
these two good and great men who in different ways served our 
country and have left their indelible impress upon the hearts 
and conscience of our people. 

A great statesman is he who discovers the evil tendencies 
of his times and has the foresight, wisdom and courage to 
become the leader to correct these tendencies. Disraeli, in one 
of his famous sent«ices, declared that it was the business of 
statesmen to effect by policy what revolution would effect by 
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force. Again and again in varying and reiterating forms, Roose- 
velt in driving forward Ms social justice measures, called atten- 
tion to the widening breach between our political democracy 
and our social life. He pointed out that unless a fairer con- 
sideration be given to the human element by the leaders of in- 
dustry, .that reaction on the part of those at the other end of 
the economic scale would ultimately produce revolution of the 
social system. His famous phrase was “this country will not 
be a good place for any of us to live in tmless we make it a 
good place for all of us to live in.” 

In consonance with tMs principle, he caused to be enacted 
into law his social justice measures. In all Ms reforms, he 
constantly had a care to keep the balance of right and justice 
even, and not to arouse unjustified bitterness, or to raise hopes 
of the masses wMch were impractical or impossible to realize. 
Again and again he said “we must set ourselves as resolutely 
against improper corporate influence on the one hand, as against 
demagogy and mob rule on the other.” 

The reformers of the world were not so much innovators or 
creators of new ideas and startling measures as they were re- 
adjustors of the life of the people upon the basic principles of 
elementary right and justice. TMs was true of the Prophets 
of Israel no less than of Washington and Lincoln. It was like- 
wise true of Roosevelt. He ^was sneeringly referred to by some 
of Ms enemies as preacMng and acting as if he were the dis- 
coverer of the Ten Commandments. TMs criticism in itself is a 
confirmation of Ms high purpose to impress upon the conscience 
of the American people the elemental truths underlying our 
democratic system. 

His consistent purpose throughout Ms political life was to 
shape our economic hotiseholds so as to bring about an accord 
on the basis of justice, between the big man and the little 
man ; between the employer and Ms worker. He foresaw that 
one of the greatest dangers to democracy we must provide 
against was that with the growth of our industries, and the 
larger they grew the more impersonal they became, it was of 
the first concern that the opportunities of the averi^e man 
should not be abridged, and that every encroachment upon 
political equality should be jealously guarded against. 
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While partisanship has its high uses in a free government, it 
also has its disadvantages in obscuring the greatness of con- 
temporary statesmen. No one suffered more from this niystifi- 
cation than Roosevelt; be it said, however, that since his death 
the appreciation of his transcendent services to the Republic has 
continually grown in popular estimation not only in this coun- 
try, but in all free lands. The rising generation recognizes 
Roosevelt as the personification of their ideals of Americanism. 
No one compares with him in the services he rendered in vital- 
izing the public conscience of our people in the world’s great 
crisis, and year by year as his influence and ideals grow greater 
in the hearts and in the imagination of our people, “his truth 
is marching on.” 
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GEORGE SUTHERLAND 

PRIVATE RIGHTS AND GOVERNMENT 

Justice Sutherland of the United States Supreme Court was bom 
in England in 1862, admitted to the bar in 1883, U. S. Senator 
from Utah 1905-1917, appointed to the Supreme Court 1922. He 
deKvered the following address as the President of the American 
Bar Association at its annual meeting, Saratoga Springs, N. Y., 
Sept. 4, 1917. 

From the foundation of civil society, two desires, in a measure 
conflicting with one another, have been at work striving for 
supremacy: first, the desire of the individual to control and 
regulate his own activities in such a way as to promote what 
he conceives to be his own good, and, second, the desire of 
society to curtail the activities of the individual in sudh a way 
as to promote what it conceives to be the common good. The 
operation of the first of these we call liberty, and that of the 
second we call authority. Throu^out all history mankind has 
collated, like some huge pendulum, between these two, some- 
times swinging too far in one direction and sometimes, in the 
rehotmd, too far in the opposite direction. Liberty has degen- 
erated into anarchy and authority has ended in despotism, and 
this has been repeated so often that some students of history 
have reached the pessimistic conclusion, that the whole process 
was but the aimless pursuit of the \mattainable. I do not, 
myself, share that view. In all probability we shall never suc- 
ceed in getting rid of all the bad things which afflict the social 
organism — and perhaps it would not be a desirable result if we 
should succeed, since out of the dead level of settled perfection 
there could not come that uplifting sense of moral regeneration 
which follows the successful fi^t against evil, and whidi is re- 
sponable for so much of hunoan advancemmtr--btit I am sure 
that in meat ways, including some of the ways of gewmment, 
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we are better off to-day than we have ever been before. It is, 
however, apparently one of the corollaries of progressive de- 
velopment that we get rid of old evils only to acquire new ones. 
We move out of the wilderness into the city and thereby escape 
the tooth and claw of savage nature, which we see clearly, only 
to incur the sometimes deadlier menace of the microbes of civili- 
zation, of whose existence we learn only after suffering the mis- 
chief they do. To-day, as always, eternal vigilance is the price 
of liberty — ^liberty whose form has changed but whose spirit 
is the same. In the old days it was the liberty of person, the 
liberty of speech, the freedom of religious worship, which were 
principally threatened. To-day it is the liberty to order the 
detail of one’s daily life for oneself — ^the liberty to do honest 
and profitable business — the liberty to seek honest and re- 
munerative investment that are in peril. In my own mind I feel 
sure that there never has been a time when the business of the 
country occupied a higher moral plane ; never a time when the 
voluntary code which governs the conduct of the banker, the 
manufacturer, the merchant, the railway manager, has been 
finer in tone or more faithfully observed than it is to-day ; and 
yet never before have the business activities of the people been 
so beset and bedeviled with vexatious statutes, prying commis- 
sions, and governmental intermeddling of all sorts. 

Under our form of government the will of the people is su- 
preme. We seem to have become intoxicated with the pleni- 
tude of our power, or fearful that it will disappear if we do not 
constantly use it, and, inasmuch as our will can be exercised 
authoritatively only throi^h some form of law, whenever we 
become dissatisfied with anything, we enact a statute on the 
subject. 

If, therefore, I were asked to name the characteristic which 
more than any other distinguishes our present-day pwlitical in- 
stitutions, I am not sure that I should not answer, “The passion 
for making laws.” There are forty-eight small or moderate- 
sized legislative bodies in the United States engaged a good deal 
of the time and one vary large national legislature working over- 
time at this amiable occupation, their combined output being 
not far from 15,000 statutes eadi year. The prevailing obses- 
sion seems to be that statutes, like crops, enrich the country 
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in proportion to their volume. Unfortunately for this notion, 
however, the average legislator does not always know what he 
is sowing and the harvest which frequently results is made up 
of strange and unexpected plants whose appearance is as as- 
tonishing to the legislator as it is disconcerting to his con- 
stituents. 

This situation, I am boxmd to say, is not wholly unrelated to 
a more or less prevalent superstition entertained by the electo- 
rate that previous training in legislative affairs is a superfluous 
adjunct of the legislative mind, which diould enter upon its 
task with the sweet inexperience of a bride coming to the altar. 
As rotation in crops — ^if I may return to the agricultural figure 
— ^improves the soil, so rotation in office Is supposed to improve 
the government. The comparison, however, is illusory, since 
the legislator resembles the farmer who cultivates the crops 
rather than the crops themselves, and previous experience, even 
of the most thorough character, on the part of the farmer has 
never hitherto been supposed to destroy his availability for con- 
tinued service. 

I think it was the late Mr. Carlyle, who is reported to have 
made the rather csmical observation that the only acts of Parlia- 
ment whidi were entitled to commendation were those by which 
previous acts of Parliament were repealed. I am not prepared 
to go quite that far, though I am prepared to say that in my 
judgment an extraordinarily large proportion of the statutes 
which have been passed from time to time in our various legis- 
lative bodies might be repealed without the sli^test detriment 
to the general welfare. 

Throughout the country the business world has come to look 
upon the meeting of the legislature as a thing to be borne rather 
than desired, and to regard with grave suspicion pretty much 
everything that happens, with the exception of the final ad- 
jourmnent, a resolution to which end, unless history has been 
singularly unobservant, has never thus far been withheld by 
general request. 

The trouble with much of our legislation is that the legislator 
has mistaken emotion for wisdom, impulse for knowledge, and 
good intention for sound judgment. “He means wdl” is a sweet 
and wholesome thing in the field of ethics. It may be of fitwaTi 
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consequence, or of no consequence at all, in the domain of law. 
“He means well” may save the legislator from the afflictions of 
an accusing conscience, but it does not protect the community 
from the affliction of mischievous and meddlesome statutes. 

A diffused desire to do good — ^an anxious feeling about prog- 
ress — are not to be derided, of course, but standing alone and 
regarded from the viewpoint of practical statesmanship, they 
leave something to be desired in the way of complete equip- 
ment for discri minati ng legislative work. Progress, let me sug- 
gest, is not a state of mind. It is a fact, or set of facts, capable 
of observation and analysis — a. condition of affairs which may 
be cross-examined to ascertain whether it is what it pretends to 
be. But you cannot cross-examine a mere longing for good- 
ness — ^an indefinite, inarticulate yearning for reform and uplift 
— or an easy, vague state of flabby sentimentalism about things 
in general. 

In matters of social conventionality we are still rigidly con- 
servative, but in the field of government there is a widespread 
demand for innovating legislation — ^a craze for change. A poli- 
tician may advocate the complete repudiation of the Constitu- 
tion and be regarded with complacency, if not with approval as 
an up-to-date reformer and friend of the people, but let him 
appear in public wearing a skirt instead of a pair of trousers and 
the populace will be moved to riot and violence. 

The difficulty which confronts us in all the fields of human 
endeavor is that we are going ahead so fast — so many novel and 
perplexing problems are pressing upon us for solution — ^that we 
become confused at their very mffltiplicity. Evils develop 
faster than remedies can be devised. Most of these evils, if left 
alone, would disappear under the powerful pressure of public 
sentiment, but we become impatient because the force of social 
organism is not sufficiently radical and the demand goes forth 
for a law which will instantly put an end to the matter. 

The view which prevailed a hundred years ago was that the 
primary relation of the government to the conduct of the citi- 
zen was that of the policeman, to preserve the peace and regu- 
late the activities of the individual only when necessary to 
prevent injury to other in(Mviduals or to safeguard the public; 
in dmrt, to exercise what is comprehended tmder the term 
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“p<Jice power.” It is true that the government was not rigidly 
confined to these limits, but whenever it undertook to go beyond 
them it assumed the burden of showing clearly the necessity 
for so doing. The whole philosophy found its extreme expres- 
sion in the Jeffersonian aphorism— ‘That government is best, 
which governs least,” while Lord Macaulay’s terse summary 
was, “The primary end of government is the protection of the 
persons and property of men.” 

Of course with the tremendous increase in the extent and 
complexity of our social, economic, and political activities, al- 
terations in the scope and additions to the extent of govern- 
mental operations become inevitable and necessary. To this no 
thoughtful person objects, but rmfortunately the governmental 
incursions into the new territory are being extended beyond the 
limits of necessity and even beyond the bounds of expediency 
into the domain of doubtful experiment. 

There is, to begin with, an increasing disposition to give 
authoritative direction to the course of personal behavior — ^an 
effort to mold the conduct of individuals irrespective of their 
differing views, habits and tastes to the pattern, which for the 
time being has received the approval of the majority. Under 
this process we are losing our sense of perspective. We are 
constantly bringing the petty shortcomings of our nei^bors 
into the foreground so that the evil becomes overemphasized, 
while the noble proportions of the good are minimized by be- 
ing relegated to the background. We have developed a mania 
for regulating people. We forbid not only evil practices, but 
we are beginning to lay the restraining hand of law upon 
practices that axe at the most of only doubtful character. We 
not infrequently fail to distinguish between crimes and vices, 
and we are beginning almost to put in the category along with 
vices and offensive habits any behavior which lumpens to differ 
from our own. 

I do not, for example, question the moral rigiit of the major- 
ity to forbid the traffic in intoxicating liquor, nor its wisdom in 
doing so. No doubt the world would be better off if the trade 
were entirely abolished, but some of the states Imve recently 
gone to lengths hitherto undreamed of in penalMog the mere 
possession of intoxicating liquor and<-sinice no pne can use 
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liquor without having the possession of it — ^thereby penalizing 
its personal use no matter how moderate such use may be. To 
put the consumer of a glass of beer in the penitentiary along 
with the burglar and the highwayman is to sacrifice all the 
wholesome distinctions which for centuries have separated de- 
batable habit from indisputable crime. Such legislation, to say 
the least, constitutes a novel extension of the doctrines of 
penology. Hitherto, laws on the subject have taken the form of 
prohibiting and penalizing the traffic, but not the personal use, 
which seems to have been quite generally regarded as falling 
outside the scope of the criminal law. The use of intoxicants 
or tobacco, however injurious to the user, has not generally been 
thou^t to involve the element of immorality. Hence ffie at- 
tempt to coerce an abandonment of such use by punitive legis- 
lation directed against the user, however desirable the result 
itself may be, will inevitably run counter to the sentiment, still 
rather widely entertained, that the imposition of criminal pen- 
alties for any purely self-regarding conduct, can only be justified 
in cases involving some degree of moral turpitude. 

It does not require a prophet to foresee that laws of this char- 
acter exacting penalties so utterly disproportionate to the of- 
fense, can never be generally enforced, and to write them into 
the statutes to be cunningly evaded or contemptuously ignored 
will have a strong tendency to bring just and wholesome laws 
dealing with the liquor question into disrepute. 

It is sometimes a matter of nice discrimination to determine, 
as between the liberty of the citizen and the supposed good 
of the community, which shall prevail. Thie liberty of the in- 
dividual to control hiS own conduct is the most precious posses- 
sion of a democracy and interference with it is seldom justified 
exc^t where necessary to protect the liberties or rights of 
other individuals or to safeguard society. If widely indulged, 
such interference will not only fail to bring about the good re- 
sults intended to be product, but will gravely threaten the 
stability and further development of that sturdy individualism, 
to which is due more than any other thing our present advanced 
civilization. 

In passing l^slation of this character doubts should be xe- 
isolved in favor of the liberty of the individual and his power 
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to freely determine and pursue his own course in his own way 
should rarely be interfered with, rmless the welfare of other 
individuals or of society clearly requires it. “Human nature,” 
says Mill, “is not a machine to be built after a model, and set 
to do exactly the work prescribed for it, but a tree which re- 
quires to grow and develop itself on all sides, according to 
the tendency of the inward forces whidi make it a living 
thing.” 

Human nature is so constituted that we freely tolerate in 
ourselves what we condemn in others, and we are prone to con- 
demn traits of character in others simply because we do not 
find the same traits in ourselves. Very often the evil is in the 
eye of the beholder rather than in the thing beheld, for he is a 
man of rare good sense who can always distinguish between an 
evil thing and his own prejudices. 

One objection to governmental interference with the personal 
habits, or even the vices of the individual, is that it tends to 
weaken the effect of the self-convincing moral standards and to 
put in their place fallible and changing conventions as the 
test of right conduct, with the consequent loss of the strengthen- 
ing value to the individual of the free exercise of his rational 
choice of good rather than evil. Enforced discipline can never 
have the moral value of 5eZ/-discipline, since it lacks the ele- 
ment of cooperating effort on the part of the individual which 
is the very soul of all personal advancement. 

We may, therefore, well pause to consider whether the bene- 
fits which will result to society from a given interference of this 
character are sufficiently important to compensate for the loss 
of that fine sense of personal independence, which more than 
any other quality has enabled the Anglo-Saxon race to throw 
off the yoke of monarchical absolutism and substitute demo- 
cratic self-government. It must not be forgotten that democ- 
xscy is after all but a form of government whose justification 
must be established in the same way that the justification of 
any other form of government is establi^ed; namely, by what 
it does rather than by what it claims to be. The errors of a 
democracy and the errors of an autocracy will be followed by 
^ilar consequences. A foolish law does not become a wise 
law because it is approved by a great many people. The sue- 
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cessful enforcement of the law in a democracy must always 
rest primarily in the fact that on the whole it commends itself 
to a universal sense of justice, shared even by those who violate 
it. Any attempt, therefore, to curtail the liberties of the citi- 
zen, which shocks the sense of personal independence of any 
considerable proportion of the community is likely to do more 
harm than good, not only because a strong feeling that a par- 
ticular law is unjust lessens in some degree the reverence for 
law generally, but because such a law cannot be successfully 
enforced, and a law that inspires neither respect for its justice 
nor fear for its enforcement is about as utterly contemptible a 
thing as can be imagined. 

Another thing which may well give concern to thoughtful men 
is the tremendous increase during late years in the number and 
power of administrative boards, bureaus, commissions and simi- 
lar agencies, the insidious tendency of which is to undermine the 
fundamental principle upon which our form of government de- 
pends ; namely, that it is ‘^an empire of laws and not of men^^ ; 
the meaning of which is that the rights and duties of the in- 
dividual as a member of society must be defined by preestab- 
lished laws and not left to be fixed by official edict as they may 
be called into question from time to time. The American people 
have heretofore enjoyed a greater freedom from vexatious offi- 
cial intermeddling and arbitrary governmental compulsion than 
perhaps any other people in the world. Despotism has found 
no place among us because we have been subject to no restraint 
save the impartial restraint of the law, which has thus far stood 
superior to the will of any official, high or low. 

It is not enough, however, that we should continue free from 
the despotism of a supreme autocrat. We must keep ourselves 
free from the petty despotism which may come from vesting 
final discretion to regulate individual conduct in the hands of 
lesser officials. To this end the things which organized society 
exacts from its members must be particularized as far as prac- 
ticable by definite and uniform rules. Liberty consists at last 
in the right to do whatever the law does not forbid, and this 
presupposes law made in advance — so that the individual may 
know before he acts, the standard of conduct to which his acts 
must conform — ^and interpreted and applied after the act by 
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disinterested authority — ^so that the true relation to one another 
of the conduct and the law may be clearly ascertained and de- 
clared. It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the 
authority which interprets and executes the law should not 
also be the authority which makes it. The law must apply 
to all alike. The making of law is an exercise of the wUl of 
the state; the interpretation and application of the law is an 
exercise of the reason of the judge. The legislator concerns 
himself with the question, Is the proposed law just in its gen- 
eral application? The official who administers the law has 
nothing to do with the abstract question of its justice; his 
function is to ascertain what it is and whether it has been vio- 
lated. The two functions are so utterly different that the neces- 
sity of vesting them in separate hands has been long recognized. 
To confer upon the same man, or body of men, the power to 
make the law and also to administer it would inevitably result 
in despotic government by substituting the shifting frontiers 
of personal command for the definite botmdaries of general, 
impersonal law. “The spirit of encroachment,” said Washing- 
ton in the Farewell Address, “tends to consolidate the powers 
of all the departments in one and thus to create, whatever the 
form of government, a rejil despotism.” 

The danger, therefore, which is threatened by the multiplica- 
tion of bureaus and commissions consists in the commingling 
of these powers. The authority conferred upon these adminis- 
trative bodies is becoming less and less limited. The jurisdic- 
tion to deal with particular subjects involving the conduct of 
individuals is conferred in terms which tend to become increas- 
ingly indefinite. 

While, however, “bureaucracy’ is a word which we instinc- 
tively accept as connoting an offensive form of government, we 
must not allow ourselves to be carried away by mere eatpletives. 
As the tasks of government grow in magnitude, it becomes more 
and more difficult for the legislative authority to deal directly 
and completely with many matters which come within its 
powers. It, therefore, is becoming increasingly necessary to de- 
volve upon administrative bureaus and commissions Hbp duty 
not only of executing but to some extent of filling in fhe details 
of administrative legislation, which of neceasify nuist continue 
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to be expressed in terms more or less general and comprehen- 
sive. 

A serious danger to the citizen in this situation, however, is 
likely to arise from a failure on the part of the legislative 
authority to lay down explicitly and with sufficient care the 
primary standard which fixes the limits within which the power 
of the bureau or commission is to operate, and another danger 
lies in the fact that the persons composing the bureaus and com- 
missions under our system of political appointments may be 
deficient in technical learning for the work which they are called 
upon to do. The duties to be performed by such bureaus and 
commissions are sometimes of a highly specialized character 
where thoroughgoing study and training are as essential as they 
are in the case of the judiciary. 

There is moreover a growing tendency to make the findings 
of these bodies final, which, to be sure, obviates delay and adds 
a certain measure of vigor to administrative action, but on the 
other hand takes away the wholesome restraint afforded by the 
consciousness of the official that his acts are subject to review. 

[After a discussion of the law creating the so-called Trade 
Commission, the speaker continued.] 

Not only are the business activities of the country being in- 
vestigated, supervised, directed and controlled in such a multi- 
tude of ways that the banker, the merchant, and the men of 
industry generally are afloat upon a sea of imcertainty where 
if they succeed in avoiding the mines of dubious statutes by 
which they are surrounded, they are in danger of being blown up 
by an administrative torpedo, launched from one of the numer- 
ous submarine commissions by which the business waters are 
everywhere infested, but the government is invading and is 
threatening to more serioxisly invade the market place itself, not 
as a regxdator, but as a peirtidpant and competitor. We seem 
to be approaching more and more nearly the point where the 
old philosc^hy that whatever can be done by the individual 
shoidd not be done by the government even thou^ it may be 
wdl done, is to be abandoned for the new and dangerous doc- 
trine that whatever can be done by the government, even 
^ugh it may be badly done, should not be permitted to the 
Wjdividual. 
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Steps have quite recently been taken for putting the national 
goveriunent into the business of manufacturing armor plate and 
nitrates for use in making gunpowder, which may, of course, 
be justified as measures for the public defense, but alternative 
provision is made for utilizing the nitrate plants when their 
product is not needed for powder — ^which, except in time of 
war, will be almost all the time — for the purpose of produdng 
fertilizers to be sold to the farmers. While much can be said 
on the score of economy as to the doubtful wisdom of the gov- 
ernment undertaking to make its own armor plate, yet after 
all it does not involve any departure from established govern- 
mental principles. But it is difficult to conceive of any legiti- 
mate basis for putting the federal government into the business 
of manufacturing manure as a trade commodity. The govern- 
ment is building a railroad in Alaska. Some of us opposed that 
as being a step in the direction of government ownership, but 
some excuse may be found for the action in the theory that the 
territory is really government property and that the same war- 
rant exists for improving it as existed in the case of the arid 
lands whose reclamation was provided for by act of Congress. 
But Congress has gone quite beyond all this in the passage of the 
so-called “Ship Purchase Act” which proposes to put the Gov- 
ernment of the United States into the ocean-carrying trade as 
a common carrier for hire. The postmaster-general for several 
years has been insisting that the federal government should 
take over and operate the telephone and telegraph lines and the 
demand for government ownership and operation of the rail- 
roads is apparently growing. Personally I am opposed to all 
these schemes. Whatever may be said as to the power of a par- 
ticular state or municipality to engage in some specific business 
activity, I have never been able to understand how the federal 
government with its precisely enumerated and delegated powers 
may constitutionally engage in business. Warrant may be 
found in the post office clause for the operation of the telephone 
and telegraph lines, but the only authority, even under the most 
strained construction, that can be cited as authorizing the Gov- 
ernment of the United States to become a common carrier of 
goods and passengers by land or sea is the coimneioe dause 
which gives Congress power to repilate interstate and foreign 
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commerce. I have upon another occasion discussed this ques- 
tion at some length and I shall not undertake to go into it now 
further than to say that the power which is conferred is to 
regulate, not to do the substantive thing which is the subject of 
regulation. To build a highway or even a railroad may be ac- 
cepted as a regulation of commerce since its effect is to facilitate 
commerce, and thus to condition or regulate it, but the building 
of a road and the carrying of passengers over the road are two 
very different things. The building of the road may regulate 
commerce, but the carrying of passengers and goods over the 
road is commerce itself, and, under our system, always regarded 
as a private activity as distinguished from a governmental func- 
tion. Regulation, however, is naturally and necessarily a mat- 
ter for the government since it is imthinkable that one individ- 
ual should have the power to regulate the activities of another 
individual. Had it been suggested to the framers of the Con- 
stitution that provision should be made whereby the federal 
government might engage in the carrying trade or in any other 
form of private as distinguidied from governmental business, 
certainly the suggestion would have been instantly and em- 
phatically rejected. The fathers intended that this should be a 
civil government; it was no part of their plan that it idaould 
ever become a business organization. Jedous to the last de- 
gree of individual rights and liberties their effort was to abridge 
rather than to extend the powers of government. 

I cannot imagine any greater misfortune to the people than 
for the general government to*acquire and operate the telegraph, 
telephone and railroad lines of the country. The duties im- 
posed upon that government have already grown to vast pro- 
portions. To add the burden of operating all the railroads and 
telegraph and telephone lines would be to invite disaster. Per- 
sons now in the service of the government already number over 
a million. If to this number we add all the employees in the 
service of the great private corporations now operating these 
instrumentalities, the three millions or more, if organized — as 
they undoubtedly would be organized — would practically dic- 
tate the policy of the government. If to the annual rivers and 
harbors “pork barrel” and the biennial public buildings “pork 
barrel” we should add an annual railroad “pork barrel” bill, 
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the public expenditures would increase to such a sum that the 
three billion dollar Congress would be looked back to as an ex- 
ample of political self-restraint and economy. The Congress- 
man from every district in addition to asking for a public 
building, would demand a new railroad station, a branch rail- 
road and other expensive additions. Between the effort to de- 
crease freight rates in order to cultivate the votes of the ship- 
pers and consumers, to increase wages in order to cultivate the 
labor vote, and the “log rolling” incident to the making of per- 
manent improvements in order to make each Congressman solid 
with his constituents, the annual expenditures would be in- 
creased to a point beyond the wildest imaginings. 

The Ship Purchase Act in one aspect presents the evil of 
government ownership in its worst form, for it does not pro- 
pose that the government shall completely occupy the field, but 
that it shall partially occupy it in competition with its own 
citizens. The business, it is practically conceded, will not be 
carried on at a profit, but probably will be carried on at a loss, 
which of course must be recouped from the taxes imposed upon 
the private ship owners in common with the other citizens of 
the coimtry. Think of a government in time of peace — for I 
recognize that anything may be justified in time of war — em- 
barking in a business enterprise and taxing its own competitors 
to the end that the business may be carried on to their in- 
jury and perhaps to their ultimate ruin and bankruptcy, for 
successful competition between the government to whom profits 
are of no concern and the citizeif to whom profits are vital, is 
of course impossible. 

If the government were bound to an observance of the same 
conduct which it enjoins upon the citizen, the situation might 
present a case xmder the law forbidding “unfair methods of com- 
petition” for the thou^tful consideration of the Federal Trade 
Commission. 

The regulation and control of merely self-regarding conduct, 
the multiplication of administrative boards and Rimiyr ag e n ci e s 
and the invasion of the field of private business, which I have 
thus far paxtici^'zed, illustrate rather than enumerate the 
various tendencies of modem legislation amd government to 
depart from those sound and wholesome peinc^eiia wldch hith- 
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erto have been supposed to operate in the direction of preserv- 
ing the individual against undue restraint and oppression. 

Class legislation, the most odious form of legislative abuse, 
is by no means infrequent. In state and nation statutes are to 
be found which select for special privilege one class of great 
voting strength or set apart for special burdens another class of 
small numerical power at the polls. 

Next to the separation and distribution of the legislative, 
executive and judicial powers, the most important feature of our 
plan of government is the division of the aggregate powers of 
government between the nations and the several states, to the 
one by enumeration and to the other by reservation. I believe 
in the most liberal construction of the national powers actually 
granted, but I also believe in the rigid exclusion of the national 
government from those powers which have been actually re- 
served to the states. The local government is in immediate 
contact with the local problems and should be able to deal with 
them more wisely and more effectively than the general govern- 
ment having its seat at a distance. The need of preserving the 
power and enforcing the duty of local self-government is im- 
perative, and especially so in a country, such as ours, of vast 
population and extent, possessing almost every variety of soil 
and climate, of greatly diversified interests and occupations, and 
having all sorts of differing conditions to deal with. There is, 
unfortunately, however, a constantly growing tendency on the 
part of the general government to intrude upon the powers of 
the state governments, more by way of relieving them from 
responsibilities they are willing to shirk than by usurping 
powers they are anxious to retain. Especially does any inroad 
or suggested inroad upon the federal treasury for state purposes 
meet with instant and hearty approval. The grave danger of 
all this is that the ability as well as the desire of the people of 
the several states to carry their own bmdens and correct their 
own diortconjings will gradually lessen and finally disappear, 
with the result that the states win become mere geographical 
subdivisions and the federal character of the nation will cease 
to exist save as a mbre pc less discredited tradition. 

These and maiqr other matters afford temptation to further 
discqasion to which I cannoC yield without imdue trespass upon 
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your patience, which I feel has already been sufficiently taxed. 

Fifty years ago a great French writer — ^Laboulaye, I think it 
was — speaking through the lips of one of his American charac- 
ters, uttered these words of wisdom and of power, words which 
are as true to-day as they were when they were written: 

The more democratic a people is, the more it is necessary that the 
individual be strong and his property sacred. We are a nation of 
sovereigns, and everything that weakens the individual tends toward 
demagogy, that is, toward disorder and ruin; whereas everything that 
fortifies the individual tends toward democracy, that is, the reign of 
reason and the Evangel. A free country is a country where each 
citizen is absolute master of his conscience, his person, and his goods. 
If the day ever comes when individual rights are swallowed up by 
those of the general interest, that day will see the end of Washington’s 
handiwork; we will be a mob and we will have a master. 

It is now, as it has always been, that when the visionary or 
the demagogue advocates a new law or policy or scheme of gov- 
ernment which tends to curtail the liberties of the individual he 
loudly insists that he is acting for the general interest and 
thereby surrounds his propaganda with such a halo of sanctity 
that opposition or even candid criticism is looked upon as sacri- 
lege. 

But the time has come when every true lover of his coimtry 
must refuse to be misled or overawed by specious claims of 
this character. Individual liberty and the common good are not 
incompatible, but are entirely consistent with one another. 
Both are desirable and both may be had, but we must demand 
the substance of both and not accept the counterfeit of either. 
Crimes, we are told, have been committed in the name of lib- 
erty. But either the thing that was called a crime was no 
crime or the name of liberty was profaned, as though one should 
become an anarchist in the name of order. Liberty and order 
are the two most precious things beneath the stars. The duty 
which rests upon us of this generation is the same that has 
rested upon all the generations of the past; to be vigilant to see 
and absolute to repel every attempt, however insidious or in- 
direct, to destroy liberty in the name of order, in the ra*pin ©f 
liberty, for the alternative of the one is despotism and of the 
other ffie mob. 
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THE LINCOLN MEMORIAL 

Address of William Howard Taft, ex-President of the United 
States, chairman of the Lincohi Memorial Commission, in present- 
ing the memorial to the President of the United States at Wash- 
ington, May 30, 1922. Other speeches by Mr. Taft are printed 
in Volumes III and XII. 

Mr. President : The American people have waited fifty-seven 
years for a national memorial to Abraham Lincoln. Those 
years have faded the figures of his contemporaries, and he 
stands grandly alone. His life and diaracter in the calmer 
and juster vista of half a century inspire a higher conception 
of what is suitable to commemorate him. 

Justice, truth, patience, merty, and love of his kind, sim- 
plicity, courage, sacrifice, and confidence in God were his moral 
qualities. Clarity of thought and intellectual honesty, self- 
analysis and strong inexorable logic, supreme common sense, a 
sjnnpathetic but unerring knowledge of human nature, imagi- 
nation and limpid purity of style, with a poetic rhythm of the 
Psalms — ^these were his intellectual and cultural traits. His 
soul and heart and brain and mind had all these elements, but 
their union in him had a setting that baffles description. His 
humility, his self-abnegation and devotion, his patience under 
grievous disappointment, his agony of spirit in the burden he 
had to carry, his constant sadness, listened at intervals with a 
rare humor aU his own, the abuse and ridicule of whidh he was 
the subject, his endurance in a great cause of small obstructive 
minds, his domestic sorrows, and finally his tragic end, form the 
story of a passion and give him a personality that is vivid in the 
hearts of the people as if it were but yesterday. We feel a 
closer touch with him than with living men. The influence he 
still wi^ds, one may say with aU reverence, has a Christ-like 
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character. It has spread to the four quarters of the globe. The 
oppressed and lowly of all peoples, as liberty and free govern- 
ment spread, pronounce his name with awe, and cherish his as- 
sured personal ssnnpathy as a source of hope. Their leaders 
quote his glowing words of patient courage, of S3rmpathy with 
the down-trodden, of dependence on God’s wisdom and justice, 
and of his never-ceasing prayer for liberty through the rule 
of the people. The harmony of his message with every popu- 
lar aspiration for freedom proves his universality. It was this 
which Stanton was inspired to predict when, as Lincoln lay 
dead, he said, “He now belongs to the ages.” 

His own life without favoring chance in preparation for the 
task which Providence was to put on him, his early humble 
surroimdings, his touch with the soil, his oneness with the plain 
people, and the wonder that out of these he could become what 
he was and is, give us a soul-stirring pride that the world has 
come to know him and to love him as we do. We like to dwell 
on the fact that his associates did not see him as he was when 
on earth, and that it was for generations, born after he was 
gone, to feel his real greatness and to be moved by his real 
personality. Not with the lowly only, but with all, rich or 
poor, ignorant or learned, weak or powerful, untutored or of 
literary genius, has this amra about Lincoln’s head at his death 
grown into a halo of living li^t. 

Therefore it is well that half a century ^ould pass before 
his people’s national tribute to him t£^es form in marble, that 
it should wait until a generation instinct with the growing and 
deepening perception of the real Lincoln has had time to de- 
velop an art adequate to the expression of his greatness. 

The years immediately following the Civil War were not 
favorable to art, and the remains of that period in our capital 
city and elsewhere show it. But new impulses in the espm- 
sion of our country's energies were soon directed toward better 
things. Our e^ositions have marked the steps in that prog- 
ress. They called together men who had been strug^ing ^to^y 
to practice, preach and bring home to us real conceptiops dt art 
and beauty in architecture and sculpture. For fifteeap years fol- 
lowing the Centennial at Philadelphia, fhe iradeus th^ begun 
grew until at the Columbian Expodtion at Chicago in and 
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1893, there were gathered a group of artists who in the develop- 
ment of civic planning, landscape architecture and monumental 
and sculptural beauty were the peers of any. Burnham, Mc- 
£im, Olmstead the elder, Saint Gaudens, Atwood and Millet 
were the leading figures. In 1894, they organized the American 
Academy in Rome for the graduate education of American stu- 
dents, where before entering upon their professional careers 
they should study thoroughly that reservoir of Greek art, the 
greatest of antiquity, which is at Rome, where *‘the noble build- 
ings are a forest, the animals of bronze, a herd; the statues, a 
poptilation in marble.” 

In 1901, rmder the generous and far-seeing favor of James 
McMillan, in charge in the Senate of the affairs of the District 
of Columbia, a commission was appointed to bridge over the 
period between Washington’s and L’Enfant’s plan for the Capi- 
tol, and on the basis of that plan to enlarge and give greater 
scope to the beauty of this seat of government. The four men 
who engaged in this work were, three of them, the creators of 
the "Court of Honor” and the "White City” at the Columbian 
Exposition, and the fourth, the younger Olmstead, was worthy 
of his sire. As a new feature in that plan, and referring to the 
place upon which we stand, they said in their report : 

Crowning the rond-point, as the Arc de Triomphe crowns the Place 
de L’Etoile at Paris, should stand a memorial erected to the memory 
of that one man in our history as a nation who is worthy to be named 
with George Washington — Abraham Lincoln. Whatever may be the 
exact form selected for the memorial to Lincoln, in type it should 
possess the quality of universality, and also it should have a character 
essentially different from that of any monument either now existing in 
the District or hereafter to be erected. The type which the Com- 
mission has in mind is a great portico of Doric columns rising from an 
unbroken stylobate. This portico, while afiording a point of vantage 
from which one obtains a commanding outlook, both upon the river 
and eastward to the Capitol, has for its <hief function to support a 
panel bearing an inscription taken either from the Gettysburg Speech or 
from some one of the immortal messages of the savior of the Union. 

Hwre, thpn, Was the first couception of the Memorial we dedi- 
cate to-day. Not until 1911 was the idea carried forward. 
Then two sons of Illinois^ Shelby M. Cullom and Joseph G. 
Cannon, fathered the bill for the creation of the present com- 
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mission, under whose official supervision this work has been 
done. The Commission claims no credit for it except that it 
asked those' who knew what to do, and did it. They consulted 
the Fine Arts Commission, made up of Burnham, Millet, 01 m- 
stead, French, Hastings, Gilbert, and Moore, who urged the 
present site and recommended as the man to design and build 
it Henry Bacon, the student and disciple of McKim. McKim 
was the dean of the architects in this country, and did most 
among us to bring the art of Greece to appreciation and noble 
use. Bacon has been his worthy successor. 

For ten years the structure has been rising. From the solid 
rock beneath the level of the Potomac, 50 feet below the origi- 
nal grade, it reaches a total of 122 feet above that grade. The 
platform at its base is 204 feet long and 134 feet wide. The pro- 
portions of the memorial are so fine that its great mass and 
height and length and breadth are suppressed in its unity. The 
outside columns are the simple Doric, the inside columns the 
simple Ionic. The marble of the structure is from the Colorado 
Yule mine, remarkable for its texture and the purity of its 
white, and for the size of the drums which make the colmnns 
noteworthy in the architecture of the world. 

The colossal figure of the Beloved in Georgia marble, the 
work of another of the group of artists of whom I have spoken, 
Daniel French, one of our greatest sculptors, fills the memorial 
hall with an overwhelming sense of Lincoln’s presence, while 
the mural decorations of another great American artist, Guerin, 
with their all-embracing allegory, crown the whole sacred place. 

The site is at the end of the axis of the Mall, the commanding 
and noteworthy spine of the L’Enfant plan. Burnham, Mc- 
Kim, and Saint Gaudens, who followed this plan throu^ to 
its triumph, took the Mall tmder their peculiar protection. It 
was they who caused that wonderful bronze group of the Silent 
Soldier and his battling armies to be put upon this axis at the 
foot of the Capitol, which he did so much to defend. It was 
they who struggled against encroachments upon this capital 
feature of our wonderful seat of government. It was they who 
put this noble structure we celebrate to-day where it is. They 
sou^t the judgment of John Hay, secretary and biographer of 
Lincoln, statesman and poet. He answered: 
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The place of honor is on the main axis of the plan. Lincoln, of all 
Americans next to Washington, deserves this place of honor. He was 
of the immortals. You must not approach too close to the immortals. 
His monument should stand alone, remote from the common habita- 
tions of man, apart from the business and turmoil of the city — ^isolated, 
distinguished, and serene. Of all the sites, this one, near the Potomac, 
is most suited to the purpose. 

And now, Mr. President, the ideal of these great American 
artists has found expression in the memorial as you see it. It 
is a magnificent gem set in a lovely valley between the hills, 
commanding them by its isolation and its entrancing beauty, an 
emblem of the purity of the best period of the Greek art in the 
simple Doric, the culmination of the highest art of which Amer- 
ica is capable, and therefore fit to commemorate a people’s love 
for the nation’s savior and its great leader. 

Here on the banks of the Potomac, the boundary between the 
two sections, whose conflict made the burden, passion and 
triumph of his life, it is peculiarly appropriate that it should 
stand. Visible in its distant beauty from the Capitol, whose 
great dome typifies the Union whidi he saved, seen in all its 
grandeur from Arlington, where lie the Nation’s honored dead 
who fell in the conflict. Union and Confederate alike, it marks 
the restoration of the brotherly love of the two sections in 
this memorial of one who is as dear to the hearts of the South 
as to those of the North. The Southerner knows that the great- 
est misfortune in all the trials of that section was the death of 
Lincoln. Had he lived, the consequences of the war would not 
have been as hard for them to bear, the wounds would have 
been more easily healed, the trying days of reconstruction would 
have been softened. Rancor and resentment were no part of 
his nature. In all the bitterness of that conflict, no word fell 
from his lips, tried as he was, which told of hatred, malice or 
unforgiving soul. Here is a shrine at which all can worship. 
Here is an altar upon which the sacrifice was made in the cause 
of Liberty. Here a sacred religious refuge in which those who 
love country and love God can find inspiration and repose. 

Mr. President, in the name of the Commission, I have the 
honor to deliver this Lincoln Memorial into your keeping. 
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Address by General Lew Wallace, lawyer, soldier, author (bom in 
Brookville, Ind., 1827; died, igos), delivered at Indianapolis, 
Ind., July 4, 1866, on the occasion of the return to the State of 
the colors of all its commands that took part in the Civil War. A 
vast multitude was gathered at the ceremony, which was conducted 
with great splendor. To this presentation address of General Wal- 
lace the Governor of Indiana, Oliver P. Morton, made an appro- 
priate response. 

Governor : — The Soldiers’ Association of the State have had it 
in mind to signalize in some especial manner the happy conclu- 
sion of the recent Civil War. This they have thought to accom- 
plish by a ceremonious return of the colors with which their 
respective commands were entrusted: and, not without a dash 
of poetry, they have chosen this as a proper day for the cele- 
bration. For them, therefore, and for the great body of com- 
rades, present and absent, whom they r^resent, I have the 
honor to give you back their flags, with the request that meas- 
tures be taken by the next General Assembly to preserve *bi>Tn 
forever. 

Sir, I shall never forget my first interview with you upon the 
subject of the w. It was a day or two after the fall of Sum- 
ter. The National Government had not recovered from that 
blow, and we were in nowise better off. You told me that the 
President had called for six regiments of volunteers from In- 
diana, and asked me to accept the Adjutant-Genetalqr, and Mp 
you raise them, and I agreed to. It may be to our sbamA uo^, 
but truth requires the admission that we ^ke of the Tnaftf*- 
then as one of doubt. The Prraident hoped, yet feared, and so 
did we. Ah, sir, that there shoidd have haem a sui^iciotiL of our 
people or a dread that they would fail their Government! Yet 
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had a prophet told us then what proportions the war would as- 
sume, what other quotas it would demand, what others exharist, 

I much fear we would not have been stout enou^ to put 
despair aside. 

Now, I congratulate you upon the firmness with which you 
did your duty. I congratulate you also upon having a State 
whose people never failed their Governor. I return you the 
colors of thirteen regiments of cavalry, twenty-six batteries, and 
one hundred and fifty-six regiments of infantry. Have I not 
reason to congratulate you upon the glory acquired by our 
native State during your administration — a glory which you in 
a great part share — a glory which will live always? 

Most of the flags I return are grandly historical. I would 
like to tell their stories separately, because it would so much en- 
hance the renown of the brave men to whom they belonged: 
that, however, is impossible ; time forbids it ; or rather it is for- 
bidden by the number of flags. As the next best way to gratify 
curiosity concerning them, it is arranged that the sacred relics 
shall each be displayed before the audience, accompanied with 
a recital of the principal battles in which they figured. Still, I 
must be permitted to indulge in a kind of recapitulatory refer- 
ence to them. There may be some citizen present who does not 
realize how necessary his State was in the great work of sup- 
pressing the Rebellion — perhaps some soldier who has yet to 
learn what a hero he really was. 

When the war began, the military fame of Indiana, as you re- 
member, was under a cloud. It was in bad repute, particularly 
with the Southern people. Why? It is imnecessary to say. 
Such was the case. I allude to it now to call attention to the 
fact that those sections in which our repute was worst bear to- 
day the deepest marks of our armed presence. A little over five 
years ago on this very spot a gallant regiment was sworn to 
“Remeapaber Buena Vista” ; to-day it can be said, with a truth 
which the long array of storied flags shortly to be displayed 
will dioquently attest, the slander of Buena Vista has been more 
than remembered— -it is avenged. By a chance, much grumbled 
at in the beginning by the soldiers, much complained of by the 
historian. Whose narrative it sadly complicates, our regiments 
if^ere more scattered than those of any other State. Indeed, 
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it is not too much to say that there has not been in the five 
years a military department without one or more of them ; nor 
an army corps that has not borne some of them on its rolls; 
nor a great battle in which some of them have not honorably 
participated. 

As true lovers of our brave native State, let us rejoice at 
that distribution. It enabled our soldiers to serve the Union 
everywhere ; it enabled them to convince all foemen, as well as 
friends, of their courage, endurance, and patriotism; it is the 
means by which the name of Indiana is or will be written upon 
every battle monument — ^through its chances every victory, 
wherever or by whomsoever won, in any degree illustrative of 
Northern valor, is contributive to her glory. 

Three of our regiments took part in the first battle of the 
war ; while another, in view of the Rio Grande, fought its very 
last battle. The first regiment under Butler to land at the 
wharf at New Orleans was the 21st Indiana. The first flag 
over the bloody parapet at Fort Wagner, in front of Charleston, 
was that of the 13th Indiana. The first to show their stars 
from the embattled crest of Mission Ridge were those of the 
79th eind 86th Indiana. Two of our regiments helped storm 
Fort McAllister, down by Savannah. Another was amongst the 
first in the assaulting line at Fort Fisher. Another, converted 
into engineers, built all of Sherman’s bridges from Chattanooga 
to Atlanta, from Atlanta to the sea, and from the sea north- 
ward. Another, in line of battle on the beadi of Hampton 
Roads, saw the frigate Cumberland sink to the harbor’s bed 
rather than strike her flag to the Merrimac; and, looking from 
the same place next day, cheered, as never men cheered, at si^t 
of the same Merrimac beaten by a single gun in the turret of 
Worden’s little Monitor. 

Others aided in the overthrow of the savages, red and r^el, 
at Pea Ridge, Arkansas. Three from Wadiin^n, across the 
Peninsula, within sight of Richmond evacuated, to Harrison’s 
Landing, followed McClellan to his fathomless fall. Five were 
engaged in the salvation of Wadiington at Antietam. Four 
were with Burnside at Fredericksburg, where some of Kimball’s 
Hoosiers were picked up lying nearer than all others to th® piti- 
less embrasures. Five were at ChancellorsviUe where Stone- 
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wall Jackson took victory out of Hooker’s hand and carried it 
with him to his grave. Six were almost annihilated at Gettys- 
burg. One, an infantry regiment, marched nearly ten thou- 
sand miles; literally twice around the Rebellion, fighting as it 
went. Four were part of the besom with which Sheridan swept 
the Shenandoah Valley. 

Finally, when Grant, superseding Halleck, transferred his 
headquarters to the East, and began the last grand march 
against Richmond, four of our regiments, joined soon after by 
another, followed him faithfully, leaving their dead all along 
the way — ^in the Wilderness, at Laurel Hill, at Spottsylvania, 
at Po River, at North Anna River, at Bethesda Church, at 
Cold Harbor, in front of Petersburg, down to Clover Hill — 
down to the final halt in the war in which Lee yielded up the 
sword of the Rebellion. 

Sir, it is my opinion that om: regiments were all equally brave 
and patriotic; that some achieved a wider distinction than 
others, was because their opportunities were better and more 
frequent. Such being my belief, I hope to be forgiven if I stop 
here and make special mention of the yth, 13th, 14th, 19th, and 
20th regiments. Theirs was a peculiar lot. Throughout the 
war they served in the East as our representatives. Com- 
manded entirely by Eastern officers, who were naturally less in- 
terested in them than in the people of their own States, it was 
their fate to be little mentioned in reports and seldom if ever 
heard of in Eastern papers. In fact, they were our lost 
children; as effectually lost in the mazes of the great Eastern 
campaigns as De Soto and his people were lost in the wilderness 
of the New World, and like them again, wandering here and 
there, never at rest, seldom halting except to fight. The sur- 
vivors — alas 1 that they should come back to us so broken and 
so few — ^were in the service nearly five years, and of that time 
they Uved quite three years on the march, in the trendies, in 
rifle-pits, “on the rou^ edge of battle,” or in its very heart. 

But, sir, most of the flags returned to you belong to the regi- 
ments whose theater of operations cannot well be territorially 
described; whose lines of march were backward and forward, 
through fifteen States of the Union. 

If one seeks the field in which the power of our State, as well 
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as the valor of our people, had the finest exemplification, he 
must look to the West and South. I will not say that Indiana’s 
contributions to the cause were indispensable to its final success. 
That would be unjust to the States more populous and wealthy 
and equally devoted. But I will say, that her quotas precipi- 
tated the result; without them the war might yet be in full 
progress and doubtful. 

Let us consider this proposition a moment. At Shiloh, In- 
diana had thirteen regiments; at Vicksburg, die had twenty- 
four; at Stone River, twenty-five; at Chickamauga, twenty- 
seven ; at Mission Ridge, twenty ; in the advance from Chatta- 
nooga to Atlanta, fifty; at Atlanta, Sherman divided them so 
that exactly twenty-five went with him down to the sea, while 
twenty-five mardbed back with Thomas, and were in at the 
annihilation of Hood at Nashville. What a record is thus pre- 
sented! Ask Grant or Rosecrans or Sherman if from the be- 
ginning to the end of their operations there was a day for which 
they could have spared those regiments. No; without them, 
Bragg might yet be on Lookout Mountain; or Sherman still 
tilting like a Titan among the gorges of Kenesaw and Resaca ; 
or, worse yet, Halleck, that only one of all our generals who 
never saw a battle, mi^t be General-in-Chief, waiting for the 
success at Vicksburg to reduce him to his proper level — chief 
of an unnamed staff. 

I regret that time limits me to such a meager analyds of the 
services of our soldiers. Still it is enou^ to challenge inquiry 
concerning them; enough at least to show you how sacred Aese 
flags are. I know you will receive them reverently. I know 
you will do all in your power to have them put where no enemy 
other than time can get at them. Yet, with shame be it said, 
there are men who deny their sanctity. We have neig|hbors, all 
of us, who see or affect to see in them nothing but hated iqmi- 
bols of venality, ambition, and murder. God pity such a 
wretched delusion! The conflict is gone, let us hope never to 
return; but what a siun of human hopes and promises was in- 
volved in it! What a sum of human good wifi result from it! 
Its conclusion was a renewal of our libCTty— a proclamation of 
eventual liberty to all mankind — a yielding up forevear of tlmt 
unhallowed thing called Christian ^very. 
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Put them away tenderly. They are suggestive mementoes 
of a glorious cause magnificently maintained. They will serve 
many good purposes yet. In the years to come the soldiers will 
rally around them, not as formerly called from fitful slumbers 
by the picket’s near alarm, or in the heat and fury of the deadly 
combat ; but in the calm of peace, and in the full enjoyment of 
all they struggled for. If only from habit, where the flags are 
the veterans will come; and they will look at them through 
tear-dimmed eyes, and tell where Aey flew on such a day ; what 
well-remembered comrades bore them through such a fight; 
who were wounded ; who died under them. If otdy to make the 
veterans glad, and enable them, it may be, in old age to renew 
their youth, and with each other to march their marches and 
fi^t their battles over again, I pray you put the holy relics 
safely away. 

Sir, we do not realize the war just ended; we only remember 
it while in progress; we only ttok of it by piecemeal. Our 
most vivid impressions of it are derived from mere incidents. 
Not merely what is thought of it now, but what has been said 
and written about it is colored by the misconceptions, preju- 
dices, and partialities of the hour. But this will be changed. 
The day will come when the volumes of facts now under lock 
and key and withheld from fear, affection, or policy will be ex- 
posed; and there will be historians to collate and refine them, 
and poets to exalt them, and artists to picture them, and phi- 
losophers to analyze their effects upon society, religion, and 
civilization. 

Then, and not until then, will the struggle be wholly realized. 
Meantime it will grow in the estimation of each succeeding gen- 
eraticm, and be continually more and more sanctified. And in 
those days mementoes will be in request. There are unjeweled 
swords, not worth the looking at now, that will be fortunes 
then. Bullets, leaned by the plowmen from famous fidds, will 
wear shining labds in richest cabinets; and letters, at present 
not as valuable as old colonial deeds, will then be of inestimable 
virtu because th^ are originals from the hand of a Lincoln or 
a Grant, written in the crisis of the great Rebellion. In that 
day what a treasure will this collection of flags be to our suc- 
cessors I And what pilgrimages thare will be to see the tattered, 
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shot-tom, blood-stained fragments which streamed so often with 
more than a rainbow’s beauty through the vanidied clouds of 
the dreadful storm! And at sight of them, how men will be 
reminded of the thousand battles fought ; of Shiloh, that tourna- 
ment to the death in which the vaunting chivalry of the South- 
west met for the first time the despised chivalry of the North- 
west and were overthrown in the very midst of a supposed 
victory; of Vicksburg, that operation the most daring in con- 
ception, most perfect in execution, and the most complete in 
results of modern warfare ; of the advance to Atlanta, in which 
the genius of the general was so well supported by the splendid 
endurance of the soldier; and of the march to the sea, mem- 
orable chiefly as a cold, rigid, retributive triumph in which 
the horrors of a ruthless progress were so strangely blent with 
the prayers and blessings of a race raised so sublimely and 
after such ages of suffering from the plantation to the school, 
from slavery to freedom, from death to life 1 
You know, sir, how prone men are in prosperity to forget the 
pangs of adversity. Ordinarily, what cares the young spend- 
thrift, happy in the waste of his father’s fortune, for that 
father’s life of toil and self-denial? It is to be hoped these 
flags will prevent such indifference on the part of our posterity. 
Think of them grouped all in one chamber ! What descendant 
of a loyal man could enter it, and look upon them, and not 
feel the ancestral sacrifices they both attest and perpetuate? 
And when the foreigner, dreaming, it may be, of invasion or 
conquest, or ambition, political or military, more dangerous now 
than all the kings, shall come into their presence, as come they 
will; though they be not oppressed with reverence, or dumb- 
stricken with awe, as you and I and others like us may be, 
doubt not that they will go away wiser than they came; they 
will be reminded of what the Frenchman had not heard when 
he landed his legions on the palmy diore of Me;rico ; of what 
a ruler of England overlooked when he was willing to malre 
haste to recognize the Rebellion; of what the trained leaders 
of the Rebellion themselves took not into account when they 
led their misguided followers into the fields of war ; they will 
be reminded that this people, so given to peace, so devoted to 
trade, mechanics, agriculture, so ocoqpied wi^ schools and 
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ditirches and a Government which does their will through the 
noiseless agency of the ballot box, have yet when aroused a 
power of resistance sufficient for any need however great ; that 
this nationality, yet in youth’s first freshness, so like a hive of 
human bees — stand by it quietly and you will be charmed by 
its proofs of industry, its faculty of appliance, its well-ordered 
labor; but toudh it, diake it rudely, menace its population, or 
put them in fear, and they will pour from their cells an armed 
myriad whom there is no confronting — or rather that it is like 
the ocean, beautiful in calm, but irresistible in storm. 

Fellow soldiers ! Comrades ; When we come visiting the old 
flags, and take out those more especially endeared to us because 
xmder them we each rendered oiu: individual service, such as it 
was, we will not fail to be reminded of those other comrades — 
alas! too many to be named — ^who dropped one by one out of 
the ranks or the column to answer at roll call nevermore ; whose 
honorable discharges were given them by fever in the hospital 
or by a bullet in battle; whose bones lie in shallow graves in 
the cypress swamp, in the river’s deepening bed, in the valley’s 
Sabbath stillness, or on the mountain’s breast, blackened now 
by tempests — Shuman as well as elemental. For their sakes let 
us resolve to come here with every recurrence of this day, and 
bring the old colors to the sunlight, and carry them in proces- 
sion, and salute them martially with roll of drums and thimder 
of guns. So will those other comrades of whom I speak know 
that they are remembered at least by us; and so will we be 
remembered by them. 

In the armies of Persia there was a chosen band called the 
Immortals. They numbered ten thousand; their ranks were 
always full, and their place was near the person of the king. 
The old poets sing of this resplendent host as dad in richest 
armor, and bearing spears pointed with pomegranates of silver 
and gold. We, too, have our Immortals ! Only ours wear uni- 
forms of light, and they number more than ten times ten thou- 
sand, and instead of a king to serve, they have for leader and 
lover that man of God and the people, Lincoln, the mart}^. 
On their rolls shine the heroic names without regard to such 
paltry distinctions as rank or state. Among them are no offi- 
cers, no privates! In the bivouacs of Heaven th^ are all 
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alike Immortals. Of such are Ellsworth, Baker, Wadsworth, 
Sedgwick and MacPherson, Of such, also, are our own Hackie- 
man, Gerber, Tanner, Bliim, and Carroll, and that multitude of 
our soldiers who, victims of war, are now “at the front,” while 
we are waiting “in reserve.” 
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PROGRESS OF THE AMERICAN NEGRO 

Address by Professor Booker Taliaferro Washington, principal of 
the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial Institute, Tuskegee, Ala., 
i88i (bom near Hale’s Ford, Virginia, 1859; died, ig^S), delivered 
at the opening of the Cotton States and International Exposition 
at Atlanta, Ga., September 18, 1895. 

Mr. President and Gentlemen of the Board of Directors 
AND Citizens: — One-third of the population of the South is of 
the Negro race. No enterprise seeking the material, civil, or 
moral welfare of this section can disregard this element of our 
population and reach the highest success. I but convey to you, 
Mr. President and Directors, the sentiment of the masses of my 
race when I say that in no way have the value and manhood 
of the American Negro been more fittingly and generously rec- 
ognized than by the managers of this magnificent Exposition at 
every stage of its progress. It is a recognition that will do more 
to cement the friendship of the two races than any occurrence 
since the dawn of our freedom. Not only this, but the oppor- 
tunity here afforded will awaken among us a new era of indus- 
trial progress. Ignorant and inexperienced, it is not strange 
that in the first years of our new life we began at the top in- 
stead of at the bottom; that a seat in Congress or the state 
legislature was more sought than real estate or industrial skill ; 
that the political convention or stump speaking had more at- 
tractions than starting a dairy-farm or truck-garden. 

A ship lost at sea for many days suddenly sighted a friendly 
vessel. From the mast of the unfortimate vessel was seen a 
signal: “Water, water; we die of thirst!” The answer from 
the friendly vessel at once came back: “Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” A second time the signal, “Water, water ; send 
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us water I” ran up from the distressed vessel, and was answered: 
“Cast down your bucket where you are.” And a third and 
fourth signal for water was answered : “Cast down your bucket 
where you are.” The captain of the distressed vessel, at last 
heeding the injunction, cast down his bucket, and it came up 
full of fresh, sparkling water from the mouth of the Amazon 
River. To those of my race who depend on bettering their 
condition in a foreign land, or who underestimate the impor- 
tance of cultivating friendly relations with the Southern white 
man, who is their next-door neighbor, I would say: “Cast 
down your bucket where you are” — cast it down in making 
friends in every manly way of the people of all races by whom 
we are surrounded. 

Cast it down in agriculture, mechanics, in commerce, in do- 
mestic service, and in the professions. And in this connection it 
is well to bear in mind that whatever other sins the South may 
be called to bear, when it comes to business, pure and ample, 
it is in the South that the Negro is given a man’s chance in the 
commercial world, and in nothing is this Exposition more elo- 
quent than in emphasizing this chance. Our greatest danger is, 
that in the great leap from slavery to freedom we may overlook 
the fact that the masses of us are to live by the production of 
our hands, and fail to keep in mind that we shall prosper in 
proportion as we learn to dignify and glorify common labor 
and put brains and skill into the common occupations of life; 
shall prosper in proportion as we learn to draw the line between 
the superficial and the substantial, the ornamental gewgaws of 
life and the useful. No race can pro^r till it learns that there 
is as much dignity in tilling a field as in writing a poem. It is 
at the bottom of life we must begin, and not at the top. Nor 
should we permit our grievances to overshadow our oppor- 
tunities. 

To those of the white race who look to the inroming of those 
of foreign birth and strange tongue and habits for the pro^^- 
ity of the South, were I permitted I would rep^t, what I say to 
my own race, “Cast down your bucket where yxra are.” Cast 
it down among the 8,000,000 Negroes whose you kaow, 

whose fidelity and love you have tested in da3rs when to have 
proved treacherous meant the ruin of your firesides. C ast 
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down your bucket among these people who have, without 
strikes and labor wars, tilled your fields, cleared your forests, 
builded your railroads and cities, and brought forth treasures 
from the bowels of the earth, and helped make possible this 
magnificent representation of the progress of the South. Cast- 
ing down your bucket among my people, helping and encourag- 
ing them as you are doing on these grounds, and to education 
of head, hand, and heart, you will find that they will buy your 
surplus land, make blossom the waste places in your fields, and 
run your factories. While doing this, you can be sure in the 
future, as in the past, that you and your families will be sur- 
rounded by the most patient, faithful, law-abiding, and unre- 
sentful people that the world has seen. As we have proved our 
loyalty to you in the past, in nursing your children, watching 
by the sick-bed of your mothers and fathers, and often follow- 
ing them with tear-dimmed eyes to their graves, so in the future, 
in our humble way, we shall stand by you with a devotion that 
no foreigner can approach, ready to lay down our lives, if need 
be, in defense of yours, interlacing our industrial, commercial, 
civil, and religious life with yours in a way that shall make the 
interests of both races one. In all things that are purely social 
we can be as separate as the fingers, yet one as the hand in all 
things essential to mutual progress. 

There is no defense or security for any of us except in the 
highest intelligence and development of all. If anywhere there 
are efforts tending to curtail the fullest growth of the Negro, 
let these efforts be turned into stimulating, encouraging, and 
making him the most useful and intelligent citizen. Effort or 
means so invested will pay a thousand per cent interest. 'Ihese 
efforts will be twice-blessed — ^“blessing him that gives and him 
that takes.” 

There is no escape through law of man or God from the in- 
evitable: 


The laws of changeless justice bind 
Oppressor with oppressed; 

And close as sin and suffering joined 
We march to fate abreast. 

N^riy sixteen millions of hands will aid you in pulling the 
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load upwards, or they will pull against you the load downwards. 
We shall constitute one-third and more of the ignorance and 
crime of the South, or one- third its intelligence and progress; 
we shall contribute one-third to the business and industrial pros- 
perity of the South, or we shall prove a veritable body of death, 
stagnating, depressing, retarding every effort to advance the 
body politic. 

Gentlemen of the Exposition, as we present to you our humble 
effort at an exhibition of our progress, you must not expect 
overmuch. Starting thirty years ago with ownership here and 
there in a few quilts and pumpkins and chickens, remember the 
path that has led from these to the inventions and production 
of agricultural implements, buggies, steam engines, newspapers, 
books, statuary, carving, paintings, the management of drug 
stores and banks has not been trodden without contact with 
thorns and thistles. While we take pride in what we ediibit as 
a result of our independent efforts, we do not for a moment for- 
get that our part in this exhibition would fall far short of your 
expectations but for the constant help that has come to our 
educational life, not only from the Southern States, but es- 
pecially from Northern philanthropists, who have made their 
gifts a constant stream of blessing and encouragement. 

The wisest among my race understand that the agitation of 
questions of social equality is the extremest folly, and that prog- 
ress in the enjoyment of all the privileges that will come to us 
must be the result of severe and constant stru^le rather than 
of artificial forcing. No race that has an3rthing to contribute 
to the markets of the world is long in any degree ostracized. 
It is important and right that all privileges of the law be ours, 
but it is vastly more important that we be prepared for the 
exercises of these privileges. The opportunity to earn a dollar 
in a factory just now is worth infinitely more than the oppor- 
tunity to spend a dollar in an opera house. 

In conclusion, may I repeat that nothing in thirty years has 
given us more hope and encouragement, and drawn us so near 
to you of the white race, as the opportunity offered by this Ex- 
position ; and here bending, as it were, over the altar that rep- 
resents the results of the struggles of your race and mine, both 
starting practically empty-handed three decades ago, I pledge 
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that in your effort to work out the great and intricate problem 
which God has laid at the doors of the South you shall have at 
all times the patient, sympathetic help of my race ; only let this 
be constantly in mind that, while from representations in these 
buildings of the product of field, of forest, of mine, of factory, 
letters, and art, much good will come: yet far above and be- 
yond material benefits will be that higher good, that let us pray 
God will come, in a blotting out of sectional differences and 
racial animosities and suspicions, in a determination to admin- 
ister absolute justice, in a willing obedience among all classes 
to the mandates of law. This, coupled with our material pros- 
perity, will bring into our beloved South a new heaven and a 
new earth. 


m 



WENDELL L. WILLKIE 

COOPERATION BUT LOYAL OPPOSITION 

Wendell Lewis Willkie, Republican nominee for the Presidency of 
the United States in the campaign of 1940, was bom at Elwood, In- 
diana, in 1892. He was graduated from the University of Indiana in 
1913 and from the law school of the same institution in 1916. In 1916, 
also, he was admitted to the bar. The next year, he enlisted on the very 
day the United States declared war. Fighting in France, he rose to the 
rank of captain. After the World War, he advanced rapidly in the 
legal profession, and in 1929 became attorney for the Commonwealth 
& Southern Corporation, a billion-doUar utilities holding company. 
The six-year struggle between this corporation and the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority was taken as epitomizing the clash of interests between 
private enterprise and public ownership; it made Willkie a nationally- 
known figure and a political prospect and helped pave the way for the 
four and a half million signatures affixed to Willkie-for-President 
petitions in 1940. Though Willkie carried only ten states, he had great 
popular support. Mr. Willkie delivered the famous radio address that 
foUows November 11, 1940. It is included by permission. 

People oe America: Twenty-two years ago today a great con- 
flict raging on the battlefields of Europe came to an end. The 
guns were silent. A new era of peace began and for that era the 
people of our Western World — our democratic world-held the 
highest hopes. 

Those hopes have not been fulfilled. The democratic way of 
life did not become stronger — ^it became weaker. The spirit of 
constitutional government flickered like a dying lamp. And 
within the last year or so the light from that lamp has dis- 
appeared entirely upon the Continent of Europe. 

We in America watched darkness fall upon Europe. And as 
we.^ watched there approached an important time for us—- the 
national election of 1940. 

In that election, and in our attitudes after that dection, the 
rest of the world would see an example of democracy in action, 
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an example of a great people faithful to their Constitution and 
to their elected representatives. 

The campaign preceding this dection stirred us deeply. Mil- 
lions upon millions of us who had never been active in politics 
took part in it. The people flocked to the polling places in 
greater numbers than ever before in history. 

Nearly fifty million people exercised on November s the right 
of the franchise — the precious right which we inherited from 
our forefathers, and which we must cherish and pass on to future 
generations. 

Thus it came about that although constitutional government 
had been blotted out elsewhere, here in America men and women 
kept it triumphantly alive. 

No matter which side you were on, on that day, remember that 
this great, free expression of our faith in the free system of gov- 
ernment must have given hope to millions upon millions of 
others— on the heroic island of Britain — ^in the ruined cities of 
France and Belgium — yes, perhaps even to people in Germany 
and Italy. It has given hope wherever man hopes to be free. 

In the campaign preceding this election serious issues were at 
stake. People became bitter. Many things were said which, in 
calmer moments, might have been left unsaid or might have been 
worded more thoughtfully. 

But we Americans know that the bitterness is a distortion, 
not a true reflection, of what is in our hearts. I can truthfully 
say that there is no bitterness in mine. I hope there is none 
in yours. 

It is a fundamental principle of the democratic system that 
the majority rules. The function of the minority, however, is 
equally fundamental. It is about the function of that minority 
— 23,000,000 people, nearly half of our electorate — that I wish 
to talk to you toni^t. 

A vital element in the balanced operation of democracy is a 
strong, alert and watchful opposition. That is our task for the 
next four years. We must constitute ourselves a vigorous, loyal 
and public-spirited opposition party. 

It has been suggested that in order to present a united front 
to a threatening world the minority should now surrender its 
convictions and join the majority. This would mean that in the 
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United States of America there would be only one dominant 
party— only one economic philosophy— only one political phil- 
osophy of life. This is a totalitarian idea— it is a slave idea — it 
must be rejected utterly. 

The British people are unified with a unity almost unexampled 
in history for its endurance and its valor. Yet that unity coexists 
with an unimpaired freedom of criticism and of suggestion. 

In the continual debates of the House of Commons and the 
House of Lords all of the government’s policies, its taxation, its 
expenditures, its military and naval policies, its basic economic 
policies are brought under steady, friendly, loyal critical review. 
Britain survives free. Let us Americans choose no lesser freedom. 

In Britain some opposition party leaders are members of the 
government and some say that a similar device should be adopted 
here. That is a false conception of our government. When a 
leader of the British Liberal party or a member of the British 
Labor party becomes a member of the Churchill cabinet he be- 
comes— from the British parliamentary point of view— an equal 
of Mr. Churchill’s. 

This is because the British Cabinet is a committee of the House 
of Parliament. It is a committee of equals, wherein the Prime 
Minister is chairman, a lofty chairman indeed and yet but a 
chairman. The other members are his colleagues. 

With us the situation, as you will know, is different. Our ex- 
ecutive branch is not a committee of our legislative’branch. Our 
President is independent of our Congress. The members of his 
Cabinet are not his colleagues. They are his administrative sub- 
ordinates. They are subject to his orders. 

An American President could fill his whole Cabinet with leaders 
of the opposition party and still our administration would not 
be a two-party administration. It would be an administration of 
a majority President giving orders to minority representatives 
of his own choosing. These representatives must concur in the 
President’s convictions. If they do not they have no alternative 
except to resign. 

•0.e&dy no sudi device as this can give us in this country any 
self-respecting agreement between majority and minority for 
concerted effort toward the national welfare. Such a plan fen: us 
would be but the shadow— not the substance— of unity. 
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Our American unity cannot be made with words or with ges- 
tures. It must be forged between the ideas of the opposition and 
the practices and policies of the Administration. Oms is a govern- 
ment of principles, and not one merely of men. Any member of 
the minority party, though willing to die for his country, still 
retains the right to criticize the policies of the government. This 
right is imbedded in our constitutional system. 

We, who stand ready to serve our country behind our 
Commander-in-Chief, nevertheless retain the right, and I will 
say the duty, to debate the course of our government. Ours is a 
two-party system. Should we ever permit one party to dominate 
our lives entirely, democracy would collapse and we would have 
dictatorship. 

Therefore, to you who have so sincerely given yourselves to 
this cause, which you chose me to lead, I say: "Your function 
dtiring the next four years is that of the loyal opposition.” You 
believe deeply in the principles that we stood for in the recent 
election. And principles are not like football suits to be put on 
in order to play a game and then taken off when the game is over. 

It is your constitutional duty to debate the policies of this or 
any other administration and to express yourselves freely and 
openly to those who represent you in your state and national 
government. 

Let me raise a single warning. Ours is a very powerful opposi- 
tion. On November $ we were a minority by only a few million 
votes. Let us not, therefore, fall into the partisan error of oppos- 
ing thing s just for the s£ike of opposition. Ours must not be an op- 
position against— it must be an opposition for— an opposition for 
a strong America, a productive America. For only the productive 
can be strong and oriy the strong can be free. 

Now let me however remind you of some of the principles for 
whidb we fought and which we hold as sincerely today as we did ' 
yesterday. 

We do not bdieve in unlimited spending of borrowed money 
by the Federal Government — ^the piling up of bureaucracy— the 
control of our dectorate by political machines, however sUcc^- 
ful— the usurpation of powers reserved to Congress— the sub- 
jugation of the courts — the concentration of enormous authority 
in the hands of the Executive— the discouragement of enterprise 
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— ^and the continuance of economic dependence for millions of 
our citizens upon government. Nor do we believe in verbal 
provocation to war. 

On the other hand we stand for a free America— an America 
of opportunity created by the enterprise and imagination of its 
citizens. We believe that this is the only kind of an America in 
which democracy can in the long run exist. This is the only kind 
of an America that offers hope for our youth and expanding life 
for all our people. 

Under our philosophy, the primary purpose of government is 
to serve its people and to keep them from hurting one another. 
For this reason our Federal Government has regulatory laws and 
commissions. 

For this reason we must fight for the rights of labor, for assist- 
ance to the farmer, and for protection for the unemployed, the 
aged, and the physically handicapped. 

But while our government must thus regulate and protect us, 
it must not dominate our lives. We, the people, are the masters. 
We, the people, must build this country. And we, the people, 
must hold our elected representatives responsible to us for the 
care they take of our national credit, our democratic institutions 
and the fundamental laws of our land. 

It is in the light of these principles, and not of petty partisan 
politics, that our opposition must be conducted. It is in the light 
of these principles that we must join in debate, without selfishness 
and without fear. 

Let me take as an example the danger that threatens us through 
our national debt. 

Two days after the dection, this Administration recommended 
that the national debt limit be increased from $49,000,000,000 to 
$65,000,000,000. 

Immediately after that announcement, prices on the New York 
Stock Exchange and other exchanges jumped sharply upward. 
This was not a sign of health, but a sign of fever. Those who ard 
familiar with these things agree imanimously that the announce- 
ment of' the Treasury indicated a danger— sooner or later- of 
inflation. 

Now you all know what inflation means. You have lately 
watched its poisonous course in Europe. It means a rapid dedine 
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in the purchasing power of money— a decline in what the dollar 
will buy. Stated the other way round, inflation means a rise in 
the price of everything — food, rent, clothing, amusements, auto- 
mobiles — necessities and luxuries. Invariably these prices rise 
faster than wages, with the result that the workers suffer and the 
standard of living declines. 

Now no man is wise enough to say exactly how big the national 
debt can become, before causing serious inflation. But some sort 
of limit certainly exists, beyond which lies financial chaos. Such 
chaos would inevitably mean the loss of our social gains, the de- 
struction of our savings, the ruin of every little property owner, 
and the creation of vast unemployment and hardships. It would 
mean, finally, the rise of dictatorship. Those have been the re- 
sults of financial collapse in every country in the history of the 
world. The only way that we can avoid them is to remain sound 
and solvent. 

It is not incumbent upon any American to remain silent con- 
cerning such a danger. I shall not be silent and I hope you will 
not be. This is one of your functions as a member of the minority. 
But in fulfilling our duties as an opposition party we must be 
careful to be constructive. We must help show the way. 

Thus, in order to counteract the threat of inflation and to cor- 
rect some of our economic errors, I see five steps for our govern- 
ment to take immediately. 

First, all Federal expenditures except those for national de- 
fense and necessary relief ought to be cut to the bone and below 
the bone. Work relief, obviously, has to be maintained, but 
every effort should be made to substitute for relief productive 
jobs. 

Second, the building of new plants and new machinery for the 
defense program should be accomplished as far as possible by 
private capital. There should be no nationalization under the 
guise of defense of any American industry with a consequent 
outlay of Federal funds. 

Third, taxes should be levied so as to approach as nearly as 
possible the pay-as-you-go plan. Obviously, we cannot hope to 
pay for all the defense program as we go. But we mtist do our 
best. That is part of the sacrifice that we must make to defend 
this democracy. 
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Fourtli, taxes and government restrictions should be adjusted 
to take the brakes off private enterprise so as to give it freedom 
•under wise regulation, to release new investments and new ener- 
gies and thus to increase the national income. I do not believe 
we can hope to bear the debt and taxes arising out of this defense 
program with a national income of less than one hundred billion 
dollars — our present national income is only $70,000,000,000— 
imless we lower the standard of li'ving of every man and woman 
who works. But if we can increase our national income to 
$100,000,000,000 we can pay for this defense program out of the 
increase produced if we free private enterprise— not for profiteer- 
ing but for natural development. 

Fifth, and finally, our government must change its punitive 
attitude toward both little and big business men. Regulations 
there must be— we of the opposition have consistently recom- 
mended that. But the day of witch hunting must be over. 

If this administration has the unity of America really at heart 
it must consider without prejudice and with an open mind such 
recommendations of the opposition. 

National unity can only be achieved by recognizing and giving 
serious weight to the vie’wpoint of the opposition. Such a policy 
can come only from the administration itself. It will be from the 
suppression of the opposition that discord and disunity will arise. 
The administration has the ultimate power to force us apart or 
to bind us together. 

And now a word about the most important immediate task 
that confronts this nation. On this, all Americans are of one pur- 
pose. There is no disagreement among us about the defense of 
America. We stand united behind the defense program. But here 
particularly, as a minority party, our role is an important one. 
It is to be constantly watchful to see that America is effectively 
safeguarded and that the vast expenditure of funds which we 
have voted for that purpose is not wasted. 

And in so far as I have the privilege to speak to you, I eitpress 
once more the hope that we help to maintain the rim of freedom 
in Britain and dsewhere by supplying those defenders with ma- 
terials and equipment. This should be done to the limit of our 
ability but with due regard to our own def^ise. 

On this point, I think I can say without boast, that never in 
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the history of American Presidential campaigns has a candidate 
gone further than I did in attempting to aeate a united front 

However, I believe that our aid should be given by constitu- 
tional methods and with the approval, accord and ratification of 
Congress. Only thus can the people determine from time to time 
the course they wish to take and the hazards they wish to run. 

Mr. Roosevelt and I both promised the people in the course of 
the campaign that if we were elected we would keep this country 
out of war unless attacked. Mr. Roosevelt was re-elected and 
this solemn pledge for him I know will be fulfilled, and I know 
the American people desire him to keep it sacred. 

Since November 5 I have received thousands and thousands of 
letters— tens of thousands of them. I have personally read a great 
portion of these communications. I am profoundly touched. 
They come from all parts of our country and from all kinds of 
people. They come from Catholics and Protestants, Jews and 
Christians, colored people and white people. They come from 
workers and fanners and clerks and businessmen — ^men and 
women of all the occupations that make up our American life. 

All of these letters and telegrams, almost without exception, 
urge that the cause that we have been fighting for be carried on. 

In your enthusiasm for our cause you founded thousands of 
organizations. They are your own organizations, financed by you 
and directed by you. It is appropriate for you to continue them 
if you feel so inclined. I hope you do continue them. 

It is not, however, appropriate to continue these organizations 
in my name. I do not want this great cause to be weakened by 
even a smblance of any personal advantage to any individual. 
I feel too deeply about it for that; 1944 will take care of itself. 
It is of the very essence of my belief that democracy is fruitful 
of leadership. 

I want to see all of us dedicate ourselves to the principles for 
which we fought. My fight for those principles has just begun. 
I diall advocate them in the future as ardently and as confidently 
as I have in the past. As Woodrow Wilson once said : “I would 
rather lose in a cause that I know some day will triumph than to 
triumph in a cause that I know some day will fail.” 

Whatever I may undertake in the coming years, I ^lall be 
working shoulder to shoulder with you for the defense of our free 
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way of life, for the better understanding of our economic system 
and for the development of that new America whose vision lies 
within every one of us. 

Meanwhile, let us be proud, let us be happy in the fight that 
we have made. We have brought our cause to the attention of 
the world. 

Millions have welcomed it. As time goes on millions more will 
find in it the hope that they are looking for. We can go on from 
here with the words of Abraham Lincoln in our hearts : 

"With malice toward none, with charity for all, with firmness 
in the right as God gives us to see the right, let us finish the work 
we are in, to bind up the nation’s wounds ... to do all which 
may achieve and cherish a just and lasting peace among ourselves 
and with all nations.” 

Good night. And God bless and keep every one of you. 
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NATIONAL PREPAREDNESS 

General Wood was bom in Winchester, N. H., in i860, and gradu- 
ated M. D. at Harvard in 1884. He became Asst. Surgeon U. S. A. 
in 1886, commanding Colonel of the Rough Riders in the Spanish 
War, Major General of Volunteers, in 1899, Military Governor of 
Cuba from 1899 to 1902, Major General U. S. A. 1903. He was 
chief of staff U. S. A. 1910-1914, and as commander Dept, of 
the East, 1914-1917, was active in urging preparedness for war, 
and in organizing the Flattsburg Camp. In 1920 he was a prom- 
inent candidate for the Republican nomination for President. From 
1921 to 1927 he was Governor General of the Philippine Islands. 
The following speech was delivered before the New York Chamber 
of Commerce on March 22, 1916. He died August 7, 1927- 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Choate and Gentlemen: — Mr. Choate 
has told you to give this question of preparedness your most 
serious thought. If I were going to suggest a change in any- 
thing which Mr. Choate has said (and I should make such sug- 
gestion with great reluctance) it would be in the line of a sli^t 
change in his suggestion and to urge upon you that the time 
has come not only for serious thought but for action ; the time 
hets come to do something. 

Of course, you understand my position here — ^there are a 
great many things that I cannot talk to you about at all. I 
came to this meeting to say what I can say with propriety, and 
nothing more. It is understood, I am sure, by all men of your 
kind, type and education, that it is a great deal better to get 
ready for war and not have war, that it is to have war and not 
be ready for it. This is the proposition that stands out before 
the American people to-day. You are all men of business and 
you know a great deal better than I do that it is impossible to 
do certain things without time for preparation. Willingness 
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and money, while they are great forces for accomplishment, are 
not of themselves sufficient without the element of time. Prep- 
aration for war requires a great deal of time and it requires a 
tremendous amount of organization— that you all understand. 

Remember for a moment that the proposition which is put 
up to us soldiers is on a line with one which would be put up to 
you if you were asked to go out into the street and fill up your 
business houses, your factories, or whatever business you are 
engaged in with men who had no instruction whatever, no fa- 
miliarity concerning them. You would hesitate at the proposi- 
tion; it would mean ruin and disaster and all that sort of thing, 
but it means nothing more in your business than it means 
with the military affairs of the nation. We cannot take a mil- 
lion or two of men, despite the splendid promise of a former 
great statesman, and make them soldiers between daylight and 
dark ; to attempt that sort of thing is simply murder. It would 
mean the destruction of tens of thousands of men and certainly 
ruin to the nation that depended upon that kind of preparation. 
We must take up this whole question from the foundation. It 
is a question of organization, organization thorough, far-reach- 
ing and complete. Of course we must do immediately the 
things we can do: the increase of the regular army, the abso- 
lute and complete federalization of the militia, its conversion 
into a federal force, into a United States force, and its com- 
plete severance from the state as a state force, except per- 
haps under certain conditions of sudden and grave emer- 
gency, such as would render the use of the United States 
troops proper and necessary; the immediate provision of re- 
serves of men and material. Those things must be done and 
done quickly; but there is a much deeper foundation which 
must be laid — ^you must build up in this country a general 
sense of citizenship obligation. You cannot maintain a free 
democracy or representative government on any basis in which 
a mercenary military establishment plays the vital part in na- 
tional defense. You must have a paid army for the everyday 
needs of the nation; but you must adopt some system which 
rests upon the basic principle on which this and every other 
democracy stands, has stood and always will stand if it is to 
resist any severe strain or go throu^ any great crisis; and that 
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is the basic principle that manhood suffrage means manhood 
obligation for service, [Applause.] It may not be service in 
the line with a rifle in hand ; it may be service as a minister of 
finance ; it may be service as a surgeon back of the line ; it may 
be as an aviator, or a pilot of transports, or a maker of mimi- 
tions — ^it may be one of a thousand different things; but some- 
where everyone has a place, if of the right age and physically 
fit, and he must know where that place is and the government 
must know what his qualifications are. All these little make- 
shifts of a few regiments here and a few guns there amount to 
almost nothing except as a stopgap. They are all right for the 
demands of peace but they mean very little as preparation for 
the strain of a great war. 

You will remember during the Civil War, when the popula- 
tion was only one-third of what it is at present, we had over 
four nxillion men in the armies, in the North and South, and 
we had 127,000 officers in the Northern Army and about 65,000 
in the Southern Army, nearly 200,000 ; in other words, trained 
officers. Officers must be trained in times of peace, a very large 
proportion of them, and that is why we are asking for a corps 
of 50,000 reserve officers. It sounds like a lot, but it is very 
little when you think of the call to be made upon them. 

We have recommended a million and a half of citizen soldiers, 
that is, men trained to come in behind the regular army and 
militia in case of trouble. Fifty thousand officers will be needed 
to officer them. This is one of the reasons why we are asking 
for a reserve corps of 50,000 officers. We must prepare them in 
time of peace. 

I think Congress is going to give us this number. My per- 
sonal opinion is we must eventually adopt some system not 
unlike the Swiss and the Australian, under which all of our 
youth, all of our men, will receive a basic military training 
which will make it possible for them to become quickly, reason- 
ably efficient soldiers. This republic can never ihaintain a 
standing army big enough to insure its security in time of real 
war. We never yet have had a war with a first class power 
pr^ared for war which we have waged unaided. It is an ex- 
perience entirely ahead of us. 

War to-day is based upon organization, organization of tiie 
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resources of a nation. It includes organization of industry and 
many other things, and it rests upon the organization of public 
sentiment — ^that is the big result we must work for, and it is 
some distance ahead of us. 

There is another aspect of this moral organization quite apart 
from the military side, and that is the value on the dtizenship 
side. We are taking in enormous numbers of alien people. 
They come in racial groups, they live in racial groups and they 
go to racial schools and are fed by a dialect press. We native- 
born citizens have very little contact with them and do little to 
make them good citizens. I think some system of universal 
training would have a great influence in this direction. If we 
put ourselves shoulder to shoulder with these newcomers in a 
common cause, and that cause is preparation to defend the 
country, it will go a long way toward building up national 
solidarity and making real citizens of all concerned. 

The men who have been at Plattsburg represent all classes 
from great wealth to the laboring class, and yet no man who has 
been there will ever look upon any other man there as belong- 
ing to a class apart — ^they have all worn the same clothes and 
they are all branded with the same brand, and that brand is the 
brand of the American man who has been trying to do some- 
thing to help his country, something to fit himself to discharge 
his obligations as a citizen of a democracy in case his services 
should be needed in war. The work these men did altogether 
shoulder to shoulder has had a tremendous influence not only 
for preparedness but for better citizenship. 

If we desire to protect this country effectively we must adopt, 
and promptly, some form of universal military training under 
whidi we can build up an adequate force of citizen soldiers to 
meet the demands of modern war. These men must be trained 
under conditions which interfere as little as possible with their 
educational and economic careers. We can do it and the result 
will be not only an adequate measure of preparation but it will 
give us a much better class of citizenship. 

There are many things which give all of us who are at all 
thoughtful occasion for grave amdety. Many of you gentle- 
men have been connected directly or indirectly with the great 
munitions contracts growing out of the present war and you 
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all know how desperate the struggle has been to turn out arms 
and munitions ; you know how vitally defective our equipment 
has been in many instances. We have been able up to date to 
accomplish very little on many lines of effort. You all realize 
how few rifles have actually been built even after a year and a 
half of uninterrupted effort. In some instances we are just 
turning out the first samples. You appreciate the fact that 
our industrial organization is very imperfect. You realize that 
we could not make machines for the making of weapons be- 
cause the amount of high-speed tool steel was lacking. You 
appreciate some of you that the shortage of high-speed tool 
steel was in a way dependent upon a shortage of certain kinds 
of tungsten, antimony and other things. Some of you ap- 
preciate the fact that we cannot make the best class of armor 
plate in large quantities because we have not the necessary 
tungsten to put into it. Many of you realize that chemistry 
to-day is one of the great factors in war and yet our chain of 
chemical resources is broken every few links. Take nitrates, 
for instance, the very basis of our hi^ explosives. We pro- 
cure all our nitrate from Ohile. We should be out of it in a 
very, very short period of time if we lost sea control. Here is 
a case in which we must take steps to provide nitrogen from 
another source. European countries have been doing it for a 
long time. We must take up the question of producing nitro- 
gen from the air ; in other words, we must develop our chemical 
resources. 

War is not a matter of getting a certain number of men 
together in these days and putting arms in their hands and 
having a band march them out of town. War is opposing the 
organized might of a nation by the organized strength of youi 
own, and you cannot do this in any happy-go-lucky way. 

No amount of monqr, no amount of willingness, no munber 
of men, unless there is organization, preparation and time for 
it, amount to mudi. One of my officers, speaking of the value 
of imdeveloped military resources to some patriotic gentleman 
who was describing our resources in men, money and material, 
said that unorganized, undeveloped resources are of no more 
value in the onrush of a modem war than an undeveloped gold 
mine in Alaska in a Wall Street crisis. That is just about the 
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situation. The fact that there are great numbers of men in 
this country means little in the way of defense unless these men 
are trained, equipped and organized. Some of you gentlemen 
are connected with great railroads employing possibly from 
100,000 to 200,000 men in different capacities. What would 
you think of a proposition which involved your putting 200,000 
untrained men in ciarge of one of these great roads, men picked 
up without reference to antecedent, training or present qualifica- 
tions? You would see ahead of you nothing but disaster. And 
yet you expect us in the military service to accept a million or 
more untrained, uninstructed, unequipped, unorganized men 
and in the diort period of time which conditions of organization 
on the part of all our possible enemies would give us to so 
prepare these men that they may meet equally intelligent men, 
men their equals in physique, men who have been trained, 
organized and equipped and who are led by thoroughly trained 
and well instructed officers. You know as business men that 
this proposition is impossible. We cannot accomplish the train- 
ing and organization necessary to meet the conditions of modern 
war without time. Spread eagleism and hot air are not a secure 
foundation for national defense. [Applause ] We need time 
just as you need it to build up a great business and to organize 
it. We must have time to train these men, to build up their 
physique, to develop leaders, to make the munitions and arms 
they will need and to teach the men to use these arms. War is 
of all games one in which teamwork counts, and yet you expect 
us to put into the field a million or more men and have them 
ready in a few days. You must realize that this is absolutely 
impossible, knowing as you do how quickly modem war comes. 
You have seen something of its onset recently. It is a matter 
of days rather than weeks or months. 

Our early Presidents were patriotic men of sound judgment. 
You will find that they urged in almost every message sound 
measures of prq)aredness. They told us in effect that the 
best insurance for peace is preparation for war. If their advice 
was good in those days when the ocean was a real barrier, when 
it took months to get troops across the sea, when no nation 
in Europe had a large, well-equipped army organizal and pre- 
pared for oversea service, when the weapons of war were few 
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and easy to learn to use, when our own forefathers knew some- 
thing about the use of arms, when our territory was limited in 
area and we possessed no colonies, when our commerce was 
small, how much more important is preparation when steam 
has divided time and distance by ten, when every great power 
except China and ourselves, and I speak literally in this par- 
ticular, is well organized and has the transport for oversea 
operations, when the weapons of war are intricate machines 
requiring a long time in their manufacture and a still longer 
time to become familiar with, when our people are absolutely 
unskilled in the use of arms, when our territory stretches from 
the Caribbean to the coast of China, when our wealth is 
enormous and our commerce aggressive and spreading all over 
the world. It does not seem to me that any argument is needed 
to convince men of ordinary intelligence that under the new 
conditicwis preparation is more important than ever before. It 
seems almost an insult to have to tell intelligent men these 
things. They are self-evident to the most casual student of 
affairs. If any of you gentlemen will sit down and consider 
carefully and thoughtfully the problem which would confront 
the United States in case of hostilities, the great problem of 
defense, and attempt to solve it, I think the need of action 
will be brought home to you very quickly. The dangers of the 
situaticm and the need of thorough organization and prepara- 
tion are clearly evident to every one who has given this matter 
even the most superficial consideration. 

Such weapons as the federal government has must be its 
weapons and not the weaprons of any state nor under even a 
limited degree of state control. Those who know the militia 
and imderstand and appreciate all the handicaps under which it 
labors realize that it has done all that could be expected under 
a fatally defective system, a system which makes a high degree 
of efficiency absolutely impossible. The officers and men are 
good. The regular army to-day put under administrative con- 
trol of forty-eight different governors would soon cease to be a 
dependable force. The militia should be transferred absolutely 
to federal ccmtrol. Attempts to continue control by the states 
and provide control by the federal govermnent in time of 
emergency throu^ dual oaths of enlistment will not, in my 
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opinion, accomplish what we desire, which is a militia that is 
federal, whose control is vested absolutely in the federal gov- 
ernment and whose instruction, discipline and personnel are 
federal and not state matters. In time of emergency we want 
men and not lawsuits. We want a weapon which is certain and 
dependable. In my opinion, not less than ninety per cent and 
perhaps more of the personnel of the militia want to establish 
such a condition as I have outlined above. They desire earnestly 
to be federal soldiers. 

I have just returned from Texas and I found ever3rwhere 
among the militia a strong sentiment for transfer to federal 
control. We must have a regular army adequate for the peace 
needs of the nation, which includes the garrisoning of our 
oversea possessions, an adequate mobile force at home and 
adeqimte coast artillery for our seacoast defenses. We must 
also have an absolutely first class navy ready at all times for 
immediate and effective action. 

Gentlemen, to accomplish these ends requires time. Time is 
a great and determining element. The fact that we have un- 
limited resources in the way of men and money is an assurance 
only to those who do not understand that neither men nor 
money are of much value without time for organization and 
preparation. Our condition is understood thorou^ly by all na- 
tions. Generally speaking it is more thoroughly understood 
by the intelligent observers of foreign nations than it is by the 
people of this great Republic. Foreign nations appreciate the 
value of time and they know how much of it we need in order 
to complete our organization. If any nation makes up its mind 
to attack us it is not going to give xb time to get ready. 

We must take an intelligent and businesslike view of the 
situation. The army and the navy do cost a good deal but 
they are relatively small items compared with many others 
which are not as necessary for oxur safety. We pay every year 
more for automobile tires than we do for the army, some sixty 
millions more. For the building and maintenance of our auto- 
mobile establishment as a whole we pay about seven and a half 
times as much as we do for the army and navy combined. 
What we spend for the army and navy is in the form of an 
insurance, an insurance in case we are involved in war and at 
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all times an insurance against it because it means preparation, 
and preparation is the strongest influence for peace It is the 
strong, well-prepared nation that determines whether issues 
are to be settled by arbitration or war. Congress will do what- 
ever the people of this country want it to do. The whole 
proposition is squarely up to the people of this country. 

We officers of the army and navy are looked upon sometimes 
as extremists and as professional fanatics but we are not so. 
We are your professional servants employed as are your en- 
gineers, doctors and lawyers. Our business is to do what we 
can in the way of organizing and training the elements of de- 
fense and recommending what should be provided. We do not 
want to see your sons and your yoimg men thrown into war 
willing but unprepared and imready. Such a procedure is 
simply murder, not only murder but wanton murder, because it 
can only result from deliberate neglect and failure to heed con- 
ditions which exist to-day and to take heed from the lessons of 
all time. It is gross and brutal disregard of human life. 

We as officers of the army and navy are simply citizens of 
the Republic like yourselves. We have the same interests. We 
have our families, our small properties, our rights as citizens; 
and we are no more desirous of war than you are and we un- 
derstand much better its horrors and dangers. When we urge 
preparation and give you the reasons for it we are simply giv- 
ing you professional advice, advice based upon some experience 
and a great deal of study. 

People tell you a nation cannot be prepared without becom- 
ing aggressive. Such a statement to our people is an insult. 
We can be ready and be conservative. We can be prepared 
and at the same time exercise self-restraint. We can be strong 
without being vicious. The plain lesson of the moment written 
in language which even he who runs can read is that we must 
be prepared and be prepared quickly. It is true that prep- 
aration is going to cost money. We must pay for it. We 
have done little in the way of preparation for many years. 
The responsibility for this condition does not rest upon any par- 
ticular group. It is a condition which has been growing for 
years. But new conditions and new responsibilities have come 
up and we must meet them. That is all there is about it. 
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